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Post 8vo., Elegantly Printed, and bound in Cloth, at 8s. 6d. per Vol. 


1 THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS AND REMAINS OF THE REV. ROBERT 
HALL, with Memoir by Da. Grecory, and Essay by Jonn Fostee. Portrait. 


2 & 3. ROSCOE'’S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO X., Edited by his Son, 
with the Copyright Notes, Documents, &c. In 2 Vols. Portraits. 


4 SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. Translated 
from the German, with a Memoir by J. B. ROBERTSON, Esq. Portrait. 
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46. SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 
47. LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848. 
48 & 50. JUNIUS’S LETTERS, with Notes, Additions, Essay, Index, &c. 2 Vols. 


49, 55, 60, 65, 71. VASARI'S LIVES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, AND ARCHITECTS, Translated by Mus. Fostxn, with Notes. 
Complete in 5 Vols., with Index. 


81. TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) HOLY LIVING AND DYING. Portrait. 


62. GOETHE'S WORKS. Vol. III. ([“Faust,” “Iphigenia,” “Torquato Tasso,” 
and “‘Kgmont.”] Translated by Miss Swanwiok. With “Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen,” t ted by Sır WALTER Scorr. 


638, 56, 58, 61, 66, 67, 75, & 82. NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. Carefully 
revised by the Rev. A. 5. W. Morgison. 8 Vols, With Index. 


64. NEANDER'S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
67, 64. NEANDER'S PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY, & ANTIGNOSTIKUS, 
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59. GREGORY'S (DR.) LETTERS ON THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

62 & 63. JAMES’ (G.P. R.) LOUIS XIV. Completein 2 Vols. Portraits. 

68 & 70. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ LITERARY WORKS, with Memoir, 2 Vols. Port. 
69. ANDREW FULLER'S PRINCIPAL WORKS. Portrait. 


72. BUTLERS ANALOGY OF RELIGION, AND SERMONS, with Notes, &c. 
ortrail. . 


73. MISS BREMER’S WORKS. Translated by Maxy Howirr. New Edition, revised. 
Vol. I. [“ The Neighbours,” and other Tales.] Post 8vo. Portrait. 8s. 6d. 


74. NEANDER’S MEMORIALS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE EARLY AND 
MIDDLE AGES (including his “Light in Dark Places”). Post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 


76. MISS BREMER’S WORKS, by MARY HOWITT. Vol. I. “The President’s 
Daughters.” Portrait. 


77 & 80. JOHN FOSTER’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, edited by J. k. 
RYLAND. In 2 Volumes. Portrait. . 


78. BACON’S ESSAYS, APOPHTHEGMS, WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS, 
NEW „ATALANTIS, AND HENRY VIL, with Dissertation and Notes. 
ortrait. 


79. GUIZOT'S HISTORY OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, translated 
from the French by A. R.ScosLe. With Index. 


83. MISS BREMER’S WORKS, by Mary Howsrr. Vol. IL “The Home, and 
Strife and Peace.” 


84. DE LOLME ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND, or, Account ef the 
English Government; edited, with Life and Notes, by Jonn Macezecor, M.P. 


85. HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, from 1792 to the present time; in 
continuation of COXE. Portrait of the present Emperor. 
87 & 88. FOSTER'S LECTURES, edited by J. E. RyLann. 2 vols. 


89- MISS BREMERS WORKS, by MARY HOWITT, Vol IV. “A Diary; The 
H Family; The Solitary; The Comforter; Axel and Anna; and a Letter 


about Suppers. 


90. SMITH’S (ADAM) THEORY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS; and “ Essay on 
the First Formation of Languages,” with Memoir by DucaLp STEWART. 


91, 95, 96, 99, 102, 103, 105, & 106. COWPER'S COMPLETE WORKS, Edited 
y SouUTHEY; comprising his Poems, Correspondence, and Translations, with 
Southey’s Memoir. With 50 Engravings on Steel. Complete in 8 vols, 
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92. DANUBIAN PROVINCES.—Raxxe’s History of Servia, The Servian Revolu- 


tion, The Insurrection in Bosnia, and The Slave Provinces of Turkey. Trausiuted 
by Mrs. Kurs. 


03. GOETHE'S ELECTIVE AFFINITIES, SORROWS OF WERTHER. GERMAN 
EMIGRANTS, GOOD WOMEN; and A NOUVELETTE. 

94. THE CARAFAS OF MADDALONI: Naples under Spanish Dominion. Trana- 

lated from the German of ALFRED DE Roustont. Portrait of Masanieilo. 


97, 109, & 112. CONDE'S HISTORY OF THE ARABS IN SPAIN, Translated 


rom the Spanish by Mus. Fostrr. In 3 vols. with copious Index. Frontispiece. 


98 & $04. LOCKE'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, containing the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, the Conduct of the Understanding, &c., with Notes by 
J. A. St. Jon, Esq. General Index and a Portrait. In? Vols. 


100. HUNGARY: ITS HISTORY AND REVOLUTIONS, With a Copious Memoir 
Kossuti, from new and authentic sources. Portrait of Kossuth. 


101 & 113. HISTORY OF RUSSIA to the present time, compiled from KAzAMsıN, 
Tooxg, and Sxccr, by W. K. Keity. In2 vols, with Index, Portraits of Catherine 
the Second, Nicholas, and Meutschikopf. 


107 & 108. JAMES'S (G. P. R.) LIFE OF RICHARD CCEUR DE LION, King of 
England. New Edition, with Portraits of Richard and Philip Augustus. Com- 
plete in 2 vols. 


110 & 111. SMYTH'S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. New Edition, with 
the Author’s last corrections, and a General Indez. 2 vols. 

114. GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP. Complete, 

115. BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, in a popular form, by Leicu Hunt. 


116, 117. SMYTH'S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH R - 
LUTION. New cdition, with the Author’s last corrections, un additional tease, 


and a Gencral Index. Complete in two Vols. 
118, MIGNETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 1814. 


119. GUIZOTS HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1640. 
With a Preliminery Essay on its causes and success, Translated by Wa. llazLırr, 


120, 121, & 122. GUIZOT'S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. Translated by W. Hazuirr. In 8 vols. 
With Index, and Portraits of M. Guisot, Charlemagne, and Louis IX. 

123 & 124. THIERRY'S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF EN ND B 
THE NORMANS, Translated by W. HazLıtr. ah 2 vols. Pan Y 

125 & 126. FOSTERS CRITICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the Eclectic Revicw. 


y J. E. Rytanp, M.A. In 2 vols. 
127. LUTHER'S TABLE-TALK; with Life by A. CuaLMrxs. Portrait. 


128, 129, 130 & 131. LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION, 
4 vols. post Svo. new Edition, with a General Index, aud 5 additional Purtraite, 
viz., Lamartine, Talleyrand, Lafayette, Ney, and Louis XVII. Cloth. 


132. CARREL’S COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND—FOX’S TIISTORY or 
JAMES IL—And LORD LONSDALE’S MEMOLK UF JAMES IL. Portraits 
of Carrel and Fox. 


1393. STURM’S MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD, or Devotional Medita- 
ons for Every Day in the Year. 


134, FOSTERIANA: THOUGHTS, REFLECTIONS, and CRITICISMS of the late 
„JOHN FOSTER (Author of Essays of Decision of Character, Popular Ignorance, 
&c.) selected from periodical papers not hitherto published in a collective form, 

and edited by Henry G. Boun. (Nearly 600 pages). 5s. 


136, LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN LOCKE; with Extracts from his T,etters and 
Common-Place Books, by Lorp Kıng. New Edition, with general Index. 
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BARBAULD'S (MRS.) SELECTIONS FROM THE SPECTATOR, TATLER, 
GUARDIAN, AND FREEHOLDER. In 2 Vols. 3s. 6d. per Volume. 


BRITISH POETS, from Mitron to Kırkz WHITE, Cabinet Edition, comprising, in a 
very small but remarkably clear type, as much matter as the sixty volumes of 
Johnson’s Poets. Complete in 4 Vols. Frontispieces. 143. 


CARY'S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. Extracloth. 7s. 6d. 


CATTERMOLE’S EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL, 24 exquisite Engrarings on 
Stecl, from Designs by himself. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 3s. 6d. 

CLASSIC TALES; comprising the Vicar of Wakefield, Elizabeth, Paul and Virginia, 
Gulliver’s Travels, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Sorrows of Werter, Theodosius 
and Constantia, Castle of Otranto, and Rasselas, 12mo. 7 Portraits. 3s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES. Translated by LELAND. Portrait. 3s. 


DICKSON AND MOWBRAY ON POULTRY, Edited by Mas. Lovpon, Lllustra- 
tions by Harvey, (including the Cochin-China Fowl). 6s. 
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HORACE'S ODES AND EPODES, translated literally and rhythmically by the Rev. € 


W. SEWELL. 38. 6d. 
IRVING'S (WASHINGTON) WORKS. Complete in 10 Vols, 12. 158., or 3s. 6d. per vol. 
JOYCE'S INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 3s. 6d. 
LAMARTINE’S THREE MONTHS IN POWER. Scwed, 2s. 
LAMARTINE’S POETICAL MEDITATIONS AND RELIGIOUS HARMONIES, 
with Biographical Sketch. Portrait. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LAWRENCE’S LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY, AND THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN, Plates, 5s. 
LILLY'S INTRODUCTION TO ASTROLOGY. A New and Improved Edition, by 

ZADKIEL, With his Grammar of Astrology, and Tables of Nativities. 5s. 
LOUDON’S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST; a Description of more than 
. Five Hundred Animals, with Indexes of Scientific and Popular Names. With 

upwards of 500 Woodcuts, by Berwick, Harvey, &c. 7s. 6d. 


LOWTH’S LECTURES ON THE SACRED POETRY OF THE HEBREWS, 89. 6d. 

MICHELET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 4s. 

MILLER’S PHILOSOPHY. OF HISTORY. Third Edition, 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

MITFORD’S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE. New Edition, with Woodeuts, and beautiful 
Frontispieces on Steel, gilt cloth. 2 Vols., each 5s. 

NORWAY. A Road Book for Tourists in Norway, with Hints to English Sportsmen and 
Anglers, by THomMas ForEsTER, Esq. Limp cloth. 2s. 

PARKES’ ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, incorporating the CATECHISM. New 
Edition, with Woodcuts, revised, 38. 6d. 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, by CHaLmens, in 1 Vol., 3s. 6d. 

—— the same, with 40 Steel Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, bs. 

STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLOPADIA OF POLITICAL, CONSTITUTIONAL, 

STATISTICAL, AND FORENSIC KNOWLEDGE. 4 Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


This work contains as much as eight ordinary octavos. It was first published in another shape 
by Mr. Charles Knight, under the title of Political Dictionary, at £1 168s, Ihe Compiler, 
R. GEoRGE Loxa, is one of the most competent Scholars of the day. 
UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, with Introductory Remarks by the Rev. J. SHERMAN, 
(printed in a large clear type, with head-lines of Contents). 2s. 6d. 


— The same, on fine paper, with 8 new Illustrations by LYECH and GILBERT, 
and a beautiful Frontispiece by HINCHLIFF. 38s. 6d. 


THE WIDE. WIDE WORLD, by ELIZABETH WETHERELL. Complete in 1 Volume, 
with Frontispiece, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
The same. Illustrated with 9 highly finished Engrarings on Steel, richly 

bound in cloth, gilt edges. 5s. 
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BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 


Uniform with the SeanDARD LIBRARY, price bs., excepting those marked otherwise. 
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1. STAUNTON'S CHESS PLAYER'S HAND-BOOK, with Diagrams. 
2. LECTURES ON PAINTING, by THE ROYAL ACADEMICIANS. 


15. HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS; or, Sketch of a Physical Description of 

9 4 Bs Gniverse, Translated, with Notes, by E. C. Orte. In 4 Vols., with fine 

Portrait. This Translation (though published at so low a price) is more complete 

than any other. The Notes are placed beneath the text. Humboldt’s analytica 

summaries, and the passages hitherto suppressed, are included; and comprehensive 
Indices subjoined. 3s. 6d. per Volume. 


5, STAUNTON’S CHESS PLAYER'S COMPANION, comprising a New Treatise on 
j Odds, a Collection of Match Games, Original Problems, &c. 


6. HAND-BOOK OF GAMES, by VARIOUS AMATEURS and PROFESSORS, 
7. HUMBOLDT'S VIEWS OF NATURE, with colowred view of Chimborazo, Jc. 


9. RICHARDSON’S GEOLOGY, AND PALAONTOLOGY, Revised by Dr. Waiaut, 
with upwards of 400 Illustrations on Wood. 


10. STOCKHARDT'S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY, Exemplified in Simple Expe- 
riments, with upwards of 270 Illustrations. 


11 DR. G. A. MANTELL’S PETRIFACTIONS AND THEIR TEACHINGS; A © 
Hand-Book to the Fossils in the British Museum. Beautiful Wood Engravings. 6s 


12. AGASSIZ AND GOULD'S COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. New and Enlargec 
Edition, with nearly 400 Illustrations. 

13, 19, & 28. HUMBOLDT’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF HIS TRAVELS IN 
AMERICA. With General Index. ; _ . 

14. PYE SMITH’S GEOLOGY AND SCRIPTURE. Fifth Edition, with Memoir. 

16. OERSTED'’S SOUL IN NATURE, &c. Portrait. 

17. STAUNTON’S CHESS TOURNAMENT, with Diagrams. 

18 & 20. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. Kırsy on the History, Habits, and 
Instincts of Animals; Edited by T. Ryser Jonzs. In 2 Vols. Many Tliustrations. 

21. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. Kip» .On the Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Physical Condition of Man. 3s. 6d. 

22, BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. WH£WELL’s Astronomy and General Physics, 
considered with reference to Natural Theology. Portrait of the Earl of 
‘Bridgewater. 33. 6d. 

23. SCHOUW'S EARTH, PLANTS, AND MAN, and KOBELL’S SKETCHES 
FROM THE MINERAL KINGDOM, Translated by A. Henrney, F.R.S., &e. 

24. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. CHALMERS on the Adaptation ot Bxterun. 
Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man, with the Author’s last 
Corrections, and Biographical Sketch by the Rev. Dr. CummiNne. 

25. BACON’S NOVUM ORGANUM AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 
Complete, with Notes, by J. Devry, M.A. 

26 & 27. HUMPHREY'S COIN COLLECTOR’S MANUAL: a popular introduction 
to the Study of Coins, ancient and modern; with elaborate Indexes, and numerous 
highly-finished Engravings on Wood and Steel, 2 Vols. 

29. COMTE’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE SCIENCES, Edited from the ‘Cours de 
Philosophie Positive,’ by G. H. LEwxs, Esq. 

30. MANTELL'S (DR.) GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS, including THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT. New Edition, with Prefatory Note by I. Rupert J ONES, Esq., numerous 
beautiful Woodcuts, and a Geological Map. 

31. HUNT'S POETRY OF SCIENCE; or, Stndies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 

32 & 33. ENNEMOSER’S HISTORY OF MAGIC, Translated from the German by 
WırLıam Howitt. With an Appendix by Mary Howitt. In 2 Vols. 

84. HUNT'S ELEMENTARY PHYSICS; an Introduction to the Study of Natural 
Philosophy. New Edition, revised. Numerous Woodcuts and Coloured Frontispiece. 
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35. HANDBOOK OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE; by aneminent Physmıan (700 pages). 2% PA x 

36. STANLEY'S CLASSIFIED SYNOPSIS of Dutch, Flemish, and German Painters. BIS RT 

37. BRIOGEWATER TREATISES. Prour on Chemistry, Meterology, and the EX.\,1477 

Function of Digestion. Editel’by Dr. GairrirH. Coloured Maps. 4 Al Oe 

38. JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, New and Enlarged Edition, completed Ey; Oy 

‘S jo the present state of knowledge by Da. Grirritn. Numerous Woodeuts. OOM 

re 39. STOCKHARDT'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: or CHEMICAL FIELD EA IIRIIN, 

ty LECTURES. Addressed to Farmers. With Notes by Paorzsson Henwrgy and OO, 

DS a Paper on LIQUID MANURE, by J. J. Mecut, Esq. Ze BO 
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PREFACE. 


NEAnDER’s Lectures en the History of Christian Dogmas 
were among those to which he ‘attached peculiar importance, 
and which he felt special pleasure in delivering. His hearers 
will recollect with interest his vivid delineation of the great 
men whose forms he summoned to pass before them, and how, 
inspired by the power of Christian life in them, he described 
sympathetically the course of their development. Elevated 
himself by the truth and greatness of his ideas, he attracted 
his hearers into an admiration of their sublimity, and infused 
into them something of the love for those great minds which 
filled his own heart. When obliged to animadvert on their 
defects, he did it earnestly, yet as one who was fully conscious 
of his own. 

Neander, in all he performed, ever kept the Ethical in 
closest connexion with the Scientific. Deep truthfulness was 
a leading feature of his character; it held him back from 
wishing to advance Truth itself by disingenuous methods. Of 
this he gave proof, frequently and plainly, when his conduct 
was censured (as was often the case, down to a recent period) 
by those who were imperfectly acquainted with his position, or 
less scrupulous than himself about the means they employed. 
It was the truthfulness, also, stamped on his works which 
inspired confidence, for few Historians were so well qualified 
to receive and to communicate the Historical with unalloyed 
receptivity. His method was adapted to excite cautious de- 
liberation, for he clearly marked the respective limits of 
Probability and Certainty, and when Truth was found he loved 
to make it fruitful by protracted contemplation ; but if genuine 
Objectivity consists not merely in confidence of assertion but 
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in a truthful representation of fact, seldom has it been attained 
by a historian in so high a degree. The temptation—one of 
the severest—to model History according to certain precon- 
ceived aims and opinions, whether dogmatic or not, scarcely 
affected him; he had overcome it beforehand by his oblivion 
of self, and would sometimes say, that nothing seemed easier 
to him, than to let historical phenomena be taken for what they 
were worth. And yet, possessing the feelings of a powerful 
soul, he was decided in his likes and dislikes ; objects were 
not regarded by him with a cold indifference, but even in 
writing ecclesiastical History, he was firm in his belief that 
the heart made the Theologian. The same devotedness to 
historical fact and the same love of Truth impelled him to 
study the most original sources of information. He wished 
to learn events from their actual exhibition, and to see 
Persons, as it were, face to face. He fixed his steady gaze 
on Life in al. its amplitude and depth ; he penetrated, as by 
divination, into the hidden ground of appearances, and filled 
up the blank where information was wanting. If he had to 
treat of religious characteristics, he would sketch with cautious, 
but certain strokes, the outlines belonging to both Times and 
Persons, and from the whole of the developments would make 
himself master of the separate parts, especially in reference to 
doctrinal distinctions. Perhaps at times-his apprehension of 
the External would be less vivid, yet his inner sense of the 
Christian import of events would -be so much the more awake ; 
and since he freed History from the confused multiplicity of 
petty details, he invested it with that meditative repose which 
was suited to his spirit, and corresponded to the firmness of 
those eternal principles of action in the contemplation of 
which he loved to linger. Yet, along with this simplicity and 
tenderness, what versatility and vividness in the conception of 
peculiarities! It was his favourite point of view to observe 
the efficiency of the one Gospel in the diversity of human 
gifts, and to contemplate Christianity as a divine power, which 
extended its saving influence tg all parts of human nature. 
For himself; he felt most akin to those souls who by a more 
gentle process of conversion experienced it as an ennobling of 
all that was purely human; but he also knew how to estimate 
in their full importance the more violent agitations of a soul 
m which Christianity gained the ascendancy by conflict. 
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Hence, whether he depicted the love of the Gospel in Chry- 
sostom, or its faith in Augustin; the elevated repose of the 
one under the storms of outward life, or the inward conflicts 
of the other, we shall find an equally sympathetic interest, an 
equal understanding, as if each had been a reflection of his 
own experience. He treats with the same loving thoroughness 
the meditative stillness of monastic life, and the restless 
activity of a Boniface. His inclination led him chiefly to the 
original and free developments which bordered closely on the 
Apostolic age; but who is there, we may ask, who has traced 
more accurately scholastic speculation in its strictly ecclesias- 
tical, as well as its freer forms,—in its dialectic not less than 
its mystic ramifications, and with a more religious and specu- 
lative insight, than He, to whom we are indebted for new 
views of not a few of its performances ? 

What we have said of Neander’s method of treating Persons, 
Parties, and Circumstances, will equally apply to his discus- 
sion of particular dogmas. Assuming as an axiom that Chris- 
tianity, subjectively considered, is the experience of the facts 
of Redemption in the heart, but that Dogmas are the intel- 
lectual expression of the Christian Life, he examines them to 
discover how far communion with Christ is their animating 
principle. Every dogma was to him the answer to a question 
of religious need, and he strove to ascertain what this need 
might be—under what conditions it originated, as well as the 
attempt that was made to satisfy it. His patient and loving 
investigations were rewarded by his presenting in its native 
splendour the gold of divine Truth, rescued from the distorted 
and decaying forms in which it had lain through ages of neg- 
lect. Even in the labyrinth of the Gnostic systems, as well as 
under the hardest crust of Scholasticism, he could descry Chris- 
tian Truth; but with joyous satisfaction he presented those 
developments especially, in which, as in the Protestant funda- 
mental doctrines, the full contents of the evangelic Conscious- 
ness were to be seen in their simplest form. Yet mindful of the 
Apostle’s words, that we have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
he recognised in all systems something disproportionate to the 
eternal contents of Divine Revelation. There alone the light 
was pure; everywhere else was an unequal mixture of light 
and shade. He believed with enthusiastic confidence in the 
final triumph of Truth, but he also knew the potency of Sin; 
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and the acknowledgment of the relative necessity of erroneous 
manifestations was always connected in his mind with the need 
of mutual complements, for presenting the truth in its just 
preportions. In all of them he admired the acts of the roAvroi- 
xıA0g copla rev sed (Eph. iii. 10). He regarded it as the 
highest office of his historical compositions to be a witness of 
it, and of the peculiar power of the Christian principle of life, 
which, harmonizing, purifying, and controlling, is destined to 
make its way through all opposition, obscuration, and hin- 
drances. 

On this perception of a living and self-developing principle 
was founded the method of composing his historical works, 
which he was wont to call the organie-genetic. He possessed 
great tact for the detection of historical connexion; where to 
others differences were presented in systematic opposition, 
they arranged themselves for him with ease, according to the 
immediate and living connexion of their genesis. As in the 
introduction to his great historical work he alludes to the 
parable of the gram of mustard seed,* so in the growth of the 
Christian life, even in its dogmatic processes, he saw it ad- 
vancing from the germ to the stalk, and producing its ever- 
extending branches, and flowers, and fruit. 

We know that the personal and scientific importance of the 
man by whom so: much has been effected for the renovation of 
the Christian profession and theology in our Chureh is held 
in grateful remembrance, and was admirably delineated, not 
long ago, by Dr. Ullman. Yet it seems undeniable, that the 
apprehension of the simple greatness which belonged to 
Neander, has been continually lessening among others of his 
contemporaries who have lost themselves among contrarieties, 
which should be traced up to a higher source. Many whose 
Christian piety he highly valued, but in whom he deemed it a 
defect that they valued it exclusively in their own form, fancy 
that they can transcend the stage of his. Christianity, and 
from their dogmatie standpoint look down upon him as oniy 
half a believer. Persons of this stamp are frequently too 
hasty—they in their turn are again surpassed, and must 
submit to be set down by those who are further advanced as 
only three-quarter believers. 

_ General objections have been especially directed against the 
7 * Neander’s Ch. Hist., vol. i. p. 1, Introduction. 
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kind and method of his Biblical criticism, as well as the stand- 
point and measure of his historical judgment. Those to 
whom faith in divine Revelation resolves itself into a mecha- 
_ nical and unhistorical idea of Inspiration, can scarcely find 

. themselves in harmony with the childlike, humble faith, and 
free examination of the Scriptures, which he knew how to 
maintain. In other quarters, the absence of Objectivity has 
been complained of—sometimes because the points of view; 
under which the developments are arranged, have not been 
carried back to the most general forms of the intellectual 
process, and sometimes because they were too general, and 
not sufficiently narrow to fit the orthodox Chureh system. As 
to the former objection, it is a direct testimony to his his- 
torical tact, that he divested himself of abstract forms, unreal 
m their application, and adhered to the categories of real and 
living historical powers. In. reference to the second, we 
remark that he was not, a8 Dr. Kurtz imagines, altogether 
prejudiced by “an undervaluation, or mistaken notion of the 
importance and value of objective Ecclesiasticism.” The de- 
scription of the Middle Ages—the time when objectiveness 
, Was most vigorous in the Church—might have convinced him 
that Neander well understood how to value this quality, when 
it was the natural form of the growth of the Christian Life. 
The internal and most personal were certainly of more import- 
ance to him than anything else. When the predominant . 
Christian power was connected with the objective forms of the 
Church, as in the time of Abelard, he regarded their as- 
cendancy as warranted, without justifying the contemporary 
suppression of the germs of truth, and the reprehensible 
means which were employed in particular cases. And is it 
not confirmed by the experience of all ages, that there is no 
fault to which the traditionary Chureh party is more prone 
than suspicion of every deviation, and suppression of even such 
dissent as is legitimate? If m modern times, Individualism 
has increased to & bewildering excess, has it not been one 
principal reason, that the rights of individuals to form their 
own views of the Gospel, were not acknowledged as they de- 
served, either in the Middle Ages, or in the later decenniums 
of the Reformation—to say nothing of the most flourishing 
period of Protestant orthodoxy? Would Dr. Kurtz be willing 
to defend the manner in which Wickliff, Huss, and John Arndt 
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were treated in the name of orthodoxy; and how, according to 
his notions, would Luther have been justified in setting himself 
against the objectivity of the Church, unless, with Neander and 
Luther himself, he holds, higher still, the objectivity of the 
Gospel? It was not Neander’s wish to set aside the ob- 
jectivity of the Church, or to subordinate it to the individual, 
but to contract its sphere, in order to give the latter liberty of 
action, and that the pious members of the Church might 
testify of the Gospel against the Church. But it is not easy 
to perceive what is to be gained by the maintenance of the 
objectivity of the Church, especially in the department of 
historical study, if not a word is to be said for the other 
factor of [Christian] life. Hence, we are still more surprised 
that so accomplished a historian as Dr. Schaff should damage, 
by similar remarks, his otherwise cordial and intelligent ap- 
preciation of Neander’s historical works. We know not why 
it should be a matter of reproach to him, that he more or less 
contrasts what belongs to Christianity generally, with that 
which merely belongs to the Church. Is there an ecclesias- 
tical communion, which dare maintain that its system, taken 
as a whole, is, in every particular, a pure expression of the 
Gospel? Is it not, therefore, a fact, that these two—the 
Christian and the Ecclesiastical—are everywhere striving at 
a reconcilement, not yet completed; and, therefore, must 
be regarded more or less in contrast, relatively, and according 
to the stage of the Church’s development? Nor is there 
much force of argument in enumerating men of various 
periods, who have collectively strictly adhered to Church prin- 
ciples; for, apart from what St. Bernard, and similar men, 
might have furnished for historical consideration, these stand- 
points are excluded, in proportion as they determinately 
adhered to the Church system of their times; and if every 
one of them had his own claims, it appears the more ne- 
cessary to fix a more general standard of what is to be 
regarded as Christian. Not as if this also might not be 
applied in a prejudiced manner; but where it is applied with 
Neander’s knowledge of the nature of the Gospel, the danger 
is manifestly less than when exclusiveness is employed against 
every deviation for conscience’ sake. 

Hence, it may be easily explained why Dr. Kahnis refuses 
to give Neander credit for depth in dogmatic questions. To 
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judge of the correctness of this censure, we refer to his treat- 
ment of that part of History where the most profound ideas 
are brought under discussion: the development of Augustin, 
and his controversy with Pelagius; of Anselm, Bernard, 
Thomas Aquinas, and the Reformation ; not to mention the 
delineation of the doctrinal teaching of the Apostles. What 
deeper employment can there be for Christian thought, than 
to follow everywhere the traces of the Son of God? Even 
Dr. Hengstenberg has acknowledged that Neander, in writing 
his History of the Church, has opened a new path; that 
he had the faculty of discovering Christ everywhere, even 
where his image seemed to us darkened and disfigured. 

Neander, on his part, would have found in the excessive 
importance attributed to dogma, in comparison with Christian 
life; in the unseemly weight attached to the dogmatic dif- 
ferences of the leading reformed communions ; in the Catholic 
over-valuation of the authority of the Church, which conceals 
a Pelagianizing germ; in the unevangelical idea of official 
sanctity ; in the Puseyite view of the Sacraments; in the 
introduction of the opus: operatum ;—in all these mixed 
influences, by which, at present, the Lutheran Theology is 
affected, he would probably, with greater justice, have found 
the marks of an incipient shallowness ; and it would not have 
been difficult to find traces of the same in Dr. Kahnis. 
Perhaps, also, it was a part of Neander’s deep insight in the 
dogmatic department, that he thought the revivification of 
the Lutheran dogma, in its full extent, was impossible, be- 
cause the necessary premises were wanting. 

We, by no means, refuse to acknowledge the talent and 
merit which exist on that side; but it appears to us, that 
under the hackneyed phrases of the authority and the ob- 
jectivity of the Church, a very pretentious subjectivity and 
loose caprice are frequently indulged ; and if really an exact 
agreement with the entire system of Church Dogmas be in- 
dispensably necessary to a satisfactory Christian unity, and the 
extension of it warrants such severe reproaches of the points 
of difference in Protestant Churches, as have been incessantly 
expressed, ought we not to expect that on this side the Con- 
formity would be most exact. Instead of this, scarcely a 
more thorough representation of dogmatic ideas has been 
given, against which the reproach of important deviations 
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from the views of the Church’ has not been cast. For our 
part, we wish to make no complaint against opponents, we 
only notice this connexion of a far-extending Syacretism of 
doctrine, which exactly the most gifted men cannot resist, 
with a pretension to sharply-defined ecclesiastical views, as an 
evidence that our age, incapable of forming a new system, or 
to satisfy itself with a repetition of the ancient one, must 
keep in mind its mediative character; and we beg that per- 
sons would accord that freedom to others which they claim for 
themselves. 

Hence we can arrive at no other conclusion than that 
Neander’s free historical composition, imbued with humble 
devotedness to the Saviour, and sustained by warm sympathy 
for all who were animated by his Spirit, will still maintain 
its position; and we hope that its excellencies will not be 
wholly wanting to the work now presented to the reader. 

A volume, prepared by himself for publication, or one of 
his lectures, taken down, word for word, would, doubtless, 
show these excellencies in a far higher degree; yet I have 
attempted to form into a whole the notes that have been 
kindly furnished by his former hearers, exactly and intelli- 
gently written from lectures, delivered when Neander was in 
his prime, with the aid of his General History of the Church, 
as far as it reaches. The principal difficulty arises from what 
made his lectures so very attractive—the free treatment of the 
subjects of them as they were continually produced afresh. 
It was also indispensable to correct, for reading, the some- 
what loose and monotonous quality of the style, which is more 
easily tolerated in oral delivery. I have endeavoured to 
retain the excellencies of the several parts of this work,.and 
confined myself to the most necessary alterations of the 
language, of which the literary references contain the most 
important. A greater fulness of these appeared to me un- 
suitable for a work intended as an Introduction to the History 
of Dogmas. Whoever needs more will easily obtain more 
extensive information from those that are here set down. 
Neander gave quotations from his authorities very copiously 
in his lectures. Hence, little more was necessary than to 
add the references. Yet where the understanding of the 
connexion or the peculiarity of the language made it appear 
desirable, I have placed at the bottom of the page, the 
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original text. Since Neander’s death, several sources of in- 
formation have been discovered, which render much more - 
complete our knowledge of the Ancient Church. Though 
they still require to be more thoroughly examined, yet no 
small number of the results have been so far ascertained, that 
they could be introduced into this work. With the exception 
of the general discussion respecting Hippolytus, which seemed 
70 me to belong to the text, I have made the additions in 
notes under the text, and all such are marked [J.].* Apart — 
from these additions, the work is not merely an abstract of 
she dogmatic-historical portions of Neander’s General His- 
tory, but presents valuable additions in the Introduction, 
as well as in the History of Dogmas, since the Reformation, 
besides many separate discussions. Hence, I hope it may be 
ısed advantageously along with many meritorious works, 
which have lately appeared in other quarters, on the History 
of Dogmas. 

Especially, I trust it will be found faithful to the object of 
the author's life, to point, amidst the disruption of parties, to 
HIM, who is the head, not of one contending party, but of 
the contending Church. 

J. L. Jacost. 

Halle, Michaelmas Day, 1856. 


* In the translation Dr. Jacobi’s name is given at length.—[Tr.] 
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THE HISTORY 


or 


CHRISTIAN DOGMAS. | 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


1. History or Doamas DEFINED.* 


In the phrase History of Dogmas, the two ideas Dogma and 
History should be carefully distinguished. 

The word Dogma döywa, according to its etymology sig- 
nifies an opinion„a notion. That this is its meaning appears 
from an expression in the Cratylus of Plato, ra rév anIgurws 
ööywara: so also, the Sceptic Sextus Empiricus in his 
Hypotyposes distinguishes the different meanings of the 
word, and says that it denotes an assent to that which is not 
perfectly clear to the mind. He contrasts the oxerrmei, 
the deropyrixo! and especially the äuesıpızo) among medical 
practitioners who make experience their sole guide, with the 
doymwarixo? who proceed on certain fixed principles. In the 
New Testament the word never occurs in the sense of a 
Christian doctrine, but only in that of a Statute or Decree, 
Thus déyua rod Kaloapog Luke ii. 1. Acts xvii. 7. ray 
GrooröAay Acts xvi. 4. It is true that Eusebius of Caesarea 
and others understand the words in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, véuog ivrorav iv 8éyuao1 (compare Coloss. ii. 14) 
as relating to doctrine, but incorrectly. 

The different meaning of the word in all other passages is 
& presumption against such an interpretation. Moreover, it 
is no New Testament idea, least of all a Pauline one, that 
Christ effected the abrogation of the Law by his doctrine ; for 

* Th. Kliefoth, Einleitung in die Dogmengeschichte. Parchim, 1839. 
185 edner, da Recht der Dogmen, s. dess. Zeitscht. f. histor. Theolog. 
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Christ’s efficiency is attributed in the New Testament not to 
his teaching, but to his doing and his suffering. This passage 
is therefore not against us; déyuara is here equivalent to 
statutes, commandments, that is, of the Mosaic Law, and is of 
cognate signification to évroAas. The Apostles were conscious 
that they imparted not subjective human knowledge but the 
contents of a Divine Revelation, and therefore made use not 
of déyua, but Aéyos, to designate Christian doctrine. This 
distinction has been pointed out by Marcellus of Ancyra, in a 
sentence preserved to us in a work written against him by 
Eusebius of Caesarea; rd rot déyuarog tvoua aydgwelng tyes 
rı Bours re xal yywung (“ The term dogma has in it something 
of human purpose and opinion”). There were two stand- 
points by which the distinction was not recognised ; namely, 
that of a harsh supranaturalism and the one diametrically 
opposed to it, a rationalism which could find in the New 
Testament nothing but what was purely human. On the 
former standpoint, the phrase déyuare Isa was used at an early 
period by the Fathers of the Church for Aéyog Is. They con- 
founded the peculiarly human apprehension of divine truth with 
divine truth as it is in itself, so that each person recognised 
that truth only in the form that suited his own individuality. 
Rightly understood, the word déypna is peculiarly fitted to 
. mark the human side in the development of divine truth. 
History is a thing purely human. No sooner does 
human culture begin to germinate, than we behold attempts 
at historical composition. Its office is to impart unity to the 
consciousness of Mankind when it has been divided by Time. 
It originates in the effort to connect the Present and the 
Past, and in the conviction that the vicissitudes of Time are a 
revelation of what is eternal and divine. Everything lies 
within its province which, though in itself unchangeable and 
exalted above Time, can be presented in the succession of 
events: everything which, although divine, can be propagated 
and developed by human agency. But such development can 
only be rendered intelligible by tracing the connexion of one 
age with another, and the conjunction of each individual 
phenomenon with all the rest. Such is the office of History. 
It forms the connecting link between two worlds, the change- 
able and the unchangeable; hence it has a strict relation to 
practical life, inasmuch as we belong to a higher order of 
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things, and yet in our development are subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of time. Itis the highest aim of mankind to advance 
from the human to the divine, and to this the function of 
History corresponds, leading us to recognise the revelation of 
a higher government of the world. 

To use the words of Diodorus Siculus, the Historian is the 
Prophet of Divine Providence (agévea). 

But does that hold good of Christianity which may be 
affirmed of every other idea that developes itself among men, 
that it can be understood only by studying the connexion of 
one age to another in relation to it ? 

Attempts have been made to trace the origin of Christianity. 
to a mixture of the spiritual or mental tendencies that be- 
longed to the age in which it appeared. But an enlarged 
unprejudiced contemplation of History will show that it can- 
not be explained either by any single tendency or by any 
combination of tendencies. The announcement of Redemp- 
tion to a race burdened with sin constitutes the essence of 
Christianity, and consequently points te a fact which could 
not proceed from History, but must be of higher origin. The 
very idea of Redemption indicates this, and not less so the 
life of Christ which cannot be understood in the same way as 
that of any other man ; but as he is to be conceived of only 
as the Redeemer of Humanity, so his life must be viewed as a 
new creation in Humanity. But though we are thus led to 
contemplate Christianity as something supernatural, yet, on the 
other hand, its appearance in the world stands in connexion 
with human development, and its connexion with every other 
development must be so much more intimate because it is the 
final aim of all development, and to be understood requires to 
be viewed in that light. The Apostle in saying that ‘God sent 
forth His Son when the fulness of time came,” Gal. iv. 4 (rd 
TAngoce rou xoövov), indicates that all ages were made to co- 
operate for the appearance of Christianity. Although it entered 
into the world as a higher element of transformation, yet it 
was not designed to be propagated solely by miracles, but was 
subjected to the same laws of development as all other things, 
and is distinguished from them only by the spirit with which 
it developes itself according to these laws. 

If we now inquire into the relation of Dogma to Christi- 
anity, it is evident that Dogma does not form an original part. 
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of it, but is derived and secondary. The Essence of Christi- 
anity consists not in a system of Ideas, but in a tendency of 
the inner life. Itis a pregnant saying of George Hamann, 
that “the pearl of Christianity is a hidden life in God con- 
sisting neither in dogmas, nor ideas nor ceremonies.” 
Dogmas are only'that form of the life rooted in God which is 
constructed by thought and reflection. They may exist 
where the essence of Christianity is wanting, though without 
it, their origination would have been impossible. Hence 
dogmatic differences may exist among men who in the essen- 
tials of Christianity stand on an equal footing. If Christ had 
originally established a definite system of ideas as consti- 
tuting the essence of Christianity, we should require in all 
Christians.an identity of ideas. This, however, was not his 
intention, but to leaven by his teaching the entire human race. 
He himself spoke of Christianity as a leaven, that is, a divine 
power taking root in the soul and the inner life. This leaven 
when deposited in the hearts of men, gradually transforms all 
the powers of the soul by working outwards from within. 
Hence the intellectual consciousness of Christianity could not 
be exhibited at once; it was first to be received into the 
inward experience, and: then the consciousness of what this 
doctrine contained was gradually developed. The mode of 
effecting this development was determined by the mental 
culture ef the age. No sooner had Christianity made an 
entrance into the inner life of Humanity than it was con- 
fronted by a hostile tendency of the Intellect which could be 
only gradually overcome. Hence in the first ages of the 
Church we observe a great variety of dogmatic ideas, and 
many discerdant forms, and yet, under all, it was possible to 
maintain the continuity of the Christian life and consciousness. 
Now the History of Dogmas traces the genetic development 
of Christian doctrine; it shows in what forms the same 
Christian truth has been developed as doctrine, and the rela- 
tion of these forms ‘te one another and to Christianity itself. 
That we are able to form such an historical survey is owing 
to the peculiar nature of Christianity by which it is distin- 
guished from all other Religions. In the latter, which were 
not in close connexion with a divine Revelation and on that 
account are termed Religions of Nature, Religion was ex- 
hibited in a partial manner in the feelings which were over- 
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powered by the sensugus element. This stage produced only 
obscure religious sentiments which could not become the 
subject matter of any intelligible doctrine. This standpoint 
gave birth to mythology instead of Dogma, since the Ideas 
were not received with freedom, but arbitrarily governed the 
human mind, and by an interchange of the symbol and the 
idea an historical vehicle was formed in which the ideas 
were embodied; but they impressed the popular life only - 
with a faint light and a mixture of truth and ‘falsehood. 
On the other hand along with this Mythology appeared 
a speculative doctrine of the Priests which blended the 
philosophic and religious elements in strange confusion, 
and thus a chasm was formed between the religion of the 
Priests and that of the People. To both classes Religion 
was a one-sided affair, to the latter of the feelings, and to the 
former of the understanding. In this form Religion could 
maintain itself for centuries among the Oriental nations. In 
the West it was otherwise, especially under the influence and 
control of Grecian culture. Here a scientific method was 
formed, independent of Tradition; a conscious Philosophy 
made its appearance ; free mental development entered the 
lists against traditionary Religion, and in the issue came off 
victorious. In Judaism, it is true we find a clear Theistic 
doctrine instead of Mythology ; but even in this form religion 
was intimately amalgamated with a peculiar civil polity, and 
was not designed apart from that to develope itself under all 
the forms of human culture. Christianity first of all pre- 
sented Religion as aself-subsistent power, :independent of any 
political, poetical, or speculative element, as something which 
gave birth to an independent religious consciousness among 
all men, and to a doctrine which would be apprehended * 
with progressive clearness in proportion to its being studied. 

Hence Christianity alone has furnished a history of Religion 
considered as doctrine. This History has no limits, for ' 
Christianity proves itself to be the only Religion which can - 
satisfy the necessities of Man. It has nothing to dread from 
a conflict with other forms of culture, for it appropriates all. 
It has an inexhaustible fulness which can be developed in the 
consciousness with ever increasing profundity. Not that we 
obtain anything absolutely new, but we have a deeper insight 
into its contents. Certainly Christianity could no more than 
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any other religion escape a collision with the secular culture 
that opposed it; but while other religions fell into decay 
because men had outgrown them, Christianity fared dif- 
ferently. Although the conflict has been more fierce during 
the Christian era, because Natural Reason has brought to the 
struggle new powers derived from Christianity ; yet the human 
mind has ever been obliged to revert to this Religion as the 
only one in which it can find satisfaction. It belongs to the 
History of Dogmas to follow the course of this development. 


2, THE RELATION OF THE History or DoGMAS TO OTHER 
COGNATE BRANCHES OF STUDY. 


The History of Dogmas stands in very close connexion with 
the History of the Church, and hence used to be treated as only 
one department of it; for as Ecclesiastical History is occupied 
in tracing the development of Christianity among mankind in 
all its extent, its development as doctrine is necessarily 
included. But in a general History of the Church this can 
only be discussed along with whatever besides concerns the 
development of Christianity in the life of Humanity, and 
hence not with that thoroughness which it demands as a 
branch of clerical education. The History of Dogmas must 
be contemplated from- two points of view, either as a section 
of General Church History, or as an independent study. 
Church History determines the extensive importance of the 
phenomena ; the History of Dogmas estimates their intensive 
value. In Church History they are not noticed till their 
influente has been generally extended; in the History of 
Dogmas, conflicting opinions are traced to their germ. The 
former allows no place to differences till they are developed in 
doctrinal controverstes: the latter gropes its way to their 
hidden origin. Church History büsies itself with all the 
outward embroilments of controversy: the History of Dogmas 
is confined to the dogmatic interest. | 

The History of Dogmatics is to be distinguished from the 
History of Dogmas, inasmuch as the former has to do with 
Dogmas as they are combined in a system, while the latter 
treats of them in their separate capacity. Yet we cannot 
entirely sever. one from the other. It may, indeed, often 
happen that the contrarieties which make their appearance 
are not apprehended in all their fulness, but the difference in 
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the contemplation of Dogmas cannot be understood, if it be 
not traced back to the general treatment of Dogmatics. In 
the development of the individual Dogma we must aim at 
discovering its new germinating relation to the whole. 
Moreover the History of Dogmas is allied to Symsoxio, or 
the various fundamental dogmatic forms in the Confessions of 
the different Churches. The connexion of the two is very 
apparent ; for Symbolic has to do with the existing differences 
of the Confessions, but the general tendencies which at last 
found expression in these Confessions, were only gradually 
developed. To seek out the early germs of these differences 


is the business of a History of Dogmas which in treating of . 


‘individual dogmas has to take account of the differences of 
which the origin must be traced to each. The History of 
Dogmas proceeds from a definite historical interest, a sort 
of offset from Church History: Symbolic on the other hand 
sprang from a controversial dogmatic interest, and in former 
times was termed Polemic. Its object was to defend the 
standpoint of one Confession definitely expressed against 
others, and this necessarily involved giving an account of the 
dogmatic system that was impugned. But through the preva- 
lence of a partial, one-sided Polemic, injustice was frequently 
done to the other standpoints, and they were not treated 
according to their real merits. When this defect was per- 
ceived, and attention was paid to the common Christian 
element which lay at the basis, the ancient art of Polemic was 
repudiated, and a substitute was found for it in the Comparative 
representation of the doctrinal system of the various con- 
fessions which was called Symbolic. The progress in impartial 
historical contemplation which since Planck’s time has been 
applied to opposing standpoints, is unquestionable. But 
though this as a transitional measure was beneficial, it is not 
clear that this branch of study should always remain in the 
form of Symbolic, and that Polemic should be entirely super- 
seded. Even Symbolic may be handled with Polemic par- 
tiality, as for example by Mohler. Nor is it essential to 
Polemic to treat an opponent’s standpoint unfairly ; it can be 
carried on very dispassionately, and opposing views may be 


represented with the impartiality of a justice made attractive ° 


by love. As Symbolic originally was subservient to dogmatic 
purposes, so now after overcoming the false tendency of 
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Polemic, it must return to. its earlier object. Thus what has 
been distinguished by the name of Symbolic would be included 
in Polemic, and the presupposed historical development in the 
History of Dogmas. 

The province of the History of Dogmas may be more 
exactly determined by noticing the points on which it touches 
other departments. Some might wish to include in it the 
development of the various Apostolic types of teaching, or 
the representation of the manner in which Christ himself had 
taught. Certainly what we have said of the nature of 
historical Inquiry is applicable here. The various stages and 
forms of the Truth imparted by Revelation are to be distin- 
guished in their successive historical development from the 
Truth as presented by Christ himself. But if we make this 
investigation a part of the History of Dogmas, it cannot be 
discussed with that fulness and depth which the importance 
of the subject requires. Moreover, though the development 
of Christian truth by the Apostles was regulated by the laws 
of the Human and the Historical, it was distinguished from all 
subsequent developments by that one harmonising Spirit of 
Christ which so controlled the Apostles as the immediate 
organs of Christ’s revelation that they could not fall into any 
irreconcilable differences. We only see in them that in a 
divided form which was one in Christ. Theirs was the plastic, 
normal, creative age; and hence the apostolic writings are the 
absolute source of Christian knowledge, the rule of Christian 
life and of Christian truth. This rule, as it was carried down - 
the stream of Time, became the subject of controversies and 
contradictions, from which it must again be freed and restored 
to its original unity. Hence the History of Dogmas -is 
distinguished from the history of Christian truth as it stands 
in the original records, which is to be regarded as the peculiar 
province of New Testament Theology and especially of New 
Testament Dogmatics. This stands at the head of historical 
studies connecting itself on one side with Dogmatics The 
History of Dogmas is bounded at another point by the repre- 
sentation of the condition of the Church at the present time, 
which is the business of Statistics, a department which after. 
. & beginning had been made by Staudlin, has been principally 
cultivated as its importance deserves, by Schleiermacher. The 
History of Dogmas relates therefore fo the development of 
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Christian doctrine in the intermediate period between pure 
Apostolic Christianity and the Church of the present day. 

Among the secular branches of study the History of 
Philosophy is very closely connected with the History of 
Dogmas, having the same relation to it as Dogmatics to 
Philosophy. They have many objects in common, but their 
respective standpoints are very different. Philosophy developes 
the consciousness of reason out of itself; Dogmatics on the 
contrary is occupied with historical data, with the development 
of truths presented in the divine Word which have passed 
into the Christian consciousness. Two factors enter into the 
construction of dogmas, the religious element, and the element 
of scientific culture in which the Christian doctrine developes 
itself. As the History of Dogmas traces the development of 
revealed truth. by the co-operation of these two factors, so no 
right understanding of this process of development is possible 
without a reference to the influence of the Schools of Philosopby. 
The question arises, in what relation does Philosophy stand to 
the spirit of Christianity, how far does it prepare the mind for 
Christianity, or does it introduce a hostile spirit and infuse 
foreign elements? On the other hand, as Philosophy cannot 
separate itself from historical development, so it cannot escape 
the influence of Christianity, and hence its own history can- 
not be understood without a knowledge of Christianity, and 
especially of the History of Dogmas. 


3. Importance OF THE STUDY OF THE History or Doamas 
FOR THE CLERGY. 


The importance of the History of Dogmas in this respect 
will appear if we compare its design with the nature and 
object of theological study. In making this comparison we 
may set out with two distinct but not incompatible views of 
Theology, the one directed more to its outward nature, the other 
to its inward. In the former view Schleiermacher defines it 
to be the Science which relates to the guidance of the Church, 
‘that is, the development of the knowledge and regulations 
which concern the management and practical efficiency of the 
Church. But the Church internally considered as a spiritual 
community can only be guided by the administration of divine 
Truth, on which its very existence depends. This furnishes 
us with another idea of Theology, as the Science of this Truth, 
which is to be drawn from its original source, to be developed 
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and vindicated. The question then is, what necessary con- 
nexion has the History of Dogmas with Theology under these 
two aspects. The guidance of the Church requires a correct 
understanding of the state of the Church at the present time. 
But in all cases, the life of any age can only be understood 
by viewing it in its historical relations. For every state or 
condition has become what it is through its antecedents, and 
is only to be understood by finding out the causes which 
produced it, so that universally the Present can only be 
intelligible when viewed in connexion with the whole chain of 
historical developments in which one link depends upon 
another. Thus each particular event requires to be closely 
studied. We can. understand the present standpoint of the 
Christian life and its dogmatic tendencies only by the help of 
the History of Dogmus. And if this is an indispensable 
requisite for the guidance of the Church in times of quiet 
development, much more so is it at critical periods. Then, in 
order to ascertain our real position we need to know how the 
various tendencies in action originated. Every man is, in one 
sense, an historical production; the ideas which form his 
mental life, have come upon him through the course of 
development, in which he moves. But we must raise ourselves 
above this dependence in order to be competent judges of 
our own age. There is indeed a theory which regards the 
prevailing mode of thinking as a Vox Dei, and yields toit with 
a blind obsequiousness. But viewed from the standpoint of 
Christianity and the unbiased contemplation of moral truth, 
this is of no value. In every age good and evil influences are 
mingled, and we observe the agency of God’s Spirit and of 
the Spirit of Falsehood. Hence, it is of the greatest 
importance to distinguish what really belongs to an advance 
in the kingdom of God, and what proceeds from the re-action 
of the anti-Christian principle. We must follow not the 
Spirit of the age but the Spirit of God. It is indispensable 
that we should raise ourselves to a standpoint of objective 
truth. This will be best done by contemplating a definite 
period in its genetic development and learning from that, 
what influence it has on the development of the kingdom of 
God by means of the divine and anti-Christian elements 
which it contains. History places before us the tendencies of 
our age in their causes and moving principles. 

There is an opposite error which sometimes makes its 
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appearance in relation to Dogmatics. Either people attach 
themselves slavishly to a preseribed form, as if it alone con- 
tained absolute truth; or, abjuring such one-sidedness and 
acknowledging the variableness of forms, they regard every- 
thing as unsettled, and would bring even essential truth within 
the range of changeable forms. While the former class would 
regard only the ancient form apart from the progressive move- 
ment of the human mind, these persons speak of nothing but 
movement. The former are to be met with, especially in times 
of defective historical culture, as in the dogmatism of the 
middle ages, and in the Lutheran Church of the seventeenth 
century. Historical Study, on the contrary, since it aims at 
forming conceptions of Christianity both in its rise and pro- 
gress, teaches us to distinguish between the essential and the 
unessential in it; we learn to discern what constitutes true 
Christianity under various forms, and are put on our guard 
against confining ourselves to one form, and uncharitably con- 
demning every other. As to the other error when on account 
of the human in Dogmas, the divine they contain is ignored 
and nothing is left of Christianity but a worthless residuum 
without vitality,—History is a preservative against this also ; 
for as it teaches us the various conceptions of Christianity in 
their genetic development, it shows in all of them the peculiar 
essence of this Religion, and likewise the power with which it 
has penetrated the heart of Humanity. 

Yet the study of History serves not merely for understand- 
ing the Present; it has an important relation to Truth in all 
its branches, and its own special aim. Thus the History of 
Dogmas is peculiarly important for Christianity, as far as it 
presents one branch of it, namely, that of doctrine. It shows 
in the development of doctrine, the process of culture which ~ 
the human mind has experienced under the influence of 
Christianity, which does not remain as so much dead stock, 
but as a leaven must evolve itself more and more in the con- 
sciousness. We behold the Truth proceeding from Christ to 
conflict with Error and triumph over it, and we have in that 
a pledge of its eternally victorious power. We not only per- 
ceive what effect the consciousness of Christian truth 
immediately produces on men, so as to lead their thinking to 
new results; but also how Reason by the impulse it received 
from Christianity has attained to many truths which otherwise 
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its unaided powers could not have discovered ; this thought 
has been admirably worked out by Augustine in his beautiful 
work De verä Religione. As we descry in History the traces 
of a higher necessity, we learn to understand the self-develop- 
ing process of Christian truth. Scientific inquiry finds order 
where ignorance sees only confusion, and what leads the latter 
astray, serves to confirm the former in the truth. Hence the 
superficial judgment to which the study of heresies seems use- 
less and an acquaintance with dogmatic controversies a fruit- 
less burden for the memory—is easily set aside. If we will 
but view such phenomena in connexion with their causes, we 
shall discover the deeper reasons which bear witness of the 
Truth, and in many a seemingly unimportant fact, a funda- 
mental tendency of the human mind will be revealed which 
reappears in our own times. If it is important for the 
Interests of Science to understand an abnormal natural 
phenomenon, it is still more important to form an accurate 
judgment of an irregular spiritual phenomenon 


4. THE RIGHT METHOD OF TREATING. THE HisToRY OF 
Doemas. 

In this inquiry the various methods of treating History in 
general, in all departments, come under our consideration. 
The rudest mode of presenting History is that of Chronicles, 
in which facts and phenomena are set down and arranged only 
according to the order of Time. In this form History is 
simply an outward thing, a lifeless aggregate, a mere burden 
for the memory. Aristotle, it is true, seems to make History 
consist only of matters of detail, when he says that Poetry 
represents the Universal, whatever takes place according to 
the laws of Possibility and Necessity, and is therefore more 
philosophical and noble than History which only gives dn 
account of particulars. But in this we cannot agree with him, 
for the province of History also includes the Universal and the 
Necessary. Polybius, on the other hand, justly remarks: 
‘‘If we take away from History the Why, and the How, and 
the for What, nought is left save what may give momentary 
pleasure, but is productive of no lasting advantage.” Least of 
all can Chronicles suffice for the History of Dogmas which 
relates to spiritual facts, to convictions of the Soul, which can- 
not be contemplated or understood in a state of isolation, but 
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only in connexion with what is internal. Hence we must 
advance from the Chronicle to what Polybius calls the prag- 
matic method, rpöwo; wpaynarınds, which contemplates the 
phenomena of History, under the relation of cause and effect. 
But even here, great variety is possible. Even Polybius dis- 
tinguishes the airia: and the agyai, the internal and the 
external causes in History; the former being the deeply lying 
germ, the latter being the apparently first and immediate 
causes and beginnings. This distinction is of special import- 
ance in the History of Dogmas which treats of recondite 
causes and spiritual phenomena. - Their idea and aim cannot 
be explained by outward Pragmatism which attempts to eluci- 
date the .greatest dogmatic phenomena from without, by 
external circumstances, personal partialities and the like, and 
especially in controversies would trace everything to worldly — 
interests and political intrigues. Or if it should be in quest 
of a psychological connexion, it does not seek for the deepest 
such as is founded in the development of constitution of a reli- 
gious life. Hence the development of doctrine appears as a 
blind play of chance, the greatest contrarieties seem to arise 
out of nothing, and Dogmas are like passing meteors. By 
such a mode of treatment the History of Dogmas becomes sub- 
ordinate to that of political events; it possesses no unity and 
consequently is devoid of all interest. But nearer examina- 
tion shows that this method must be very superficial. What 
so deeply moved men’s minds could not arise merely from the 
Vicious passions of individuals, but have some far deeper con- 
nexion with the human spirit. That outward Pragmatism 
confounding the outward occasion with the internal principle, 
imagined that it could trace many controversies to mere logo- 
machy, as for example the Nestorian to the word Ssoréxo¢. 
. But this controversy could not have arisen, if the word had not 
had a deeper signification for the men who used it. It was 
the watch-word for deeper lying contrarieties. Thus also the 
dispate between the eastern and western churches was brought 
to an issue by outward occasions, but the antagonism of the . 
two parties lay far deeper, and the dispute had been long in . 
preparation. Outward influences of certain tendencies made - 
their appearance, but they could not orig nate 'a dogmatic 
interest ; they only gave another form to what was already in 
existence. The Church possesses a peculiar power which 
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opposes and repels foreign intrusions. Thus therefore, suppose 
the question to be decided is whether another doctrine had 
been formed through the Jewish-Alexandrian Platonism. 
The personal influence of a single individual could not avail 
to introduce this or that Dogma; it could only succeed, uot 
by its arbitrary action, but as representing a general tendency. 
In the attempt to elevate personality above the general laws of 
development, History is degraded into a patchwork of indi- 
vidual men. This erroneous method originated in the age of 
Rationalism when the internal energy of Christianity and its 
relation to human nature were not understood. It satisfied 
neither the philosophic nor the religious point of view. 

From outward causes we are therefore led to internal prin- 
ciples and their reciprocal operation. We must contemplate 
the essential characteristics of Christianity, and its relation to 
human nature; and the various peculiarities of times, nations, 
and individuals in relation to Christianity. It is true that in . 
the development of Dogmas, a sound Christian spirit hes not 
always conquered and expelled foreign admixtures; but even 
morbid phenomena may form a transition to a healthy Chris- 
tian life; Truth makes progress by means of revolutions and 
re-actions. In this way Christianity verifies its power as the 
leaven of Humanity. This course of development pervades 
the whole History of the Church. Even when a tendency not 
resulting from the pure development of the Church gains the 
ascendancy, we shall find that this is not arbitrarily intruded, 
but corresponds to a certain stage of development. Thus the 
Catholic standpoint is not founded on the pure essence of the 
Gospel, neither has it been forced on the Church by individuals. 
This principle will always hold good, that nothing from without 
can be forced upon the developing process of the Church. The 
construction of a History of Dogmas according to such a Prag- 
matic method may be called the organic-genetic in contrast to 
Chronicles and mere outward histories, and as far as we regard 
the developing process of the Church not as an accidental 
aggregate, but as an internally connected Organism. 

A one-sided speculative construction of History stands 
opposed to the outward Empiricism of a false Pragmatism. 
It is so far right that it seeks after an internal unity in the 
course of History, but it is wrong in the a priori method by 
which it would deduce that unity from an idea which can only 
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be learnt from the survey of events and the course of their 
development as it lies before us. It refers everything back to 
the identical contrasts of thinking without a reference to the 
diversity of the events. The various stages are presupposed 
which the idea must pass through in its development, and 
everything that takes place must be stretched on this Pro- 
crustes’ bed. The religious contents of dogmatic phenomena 
lie in the very being of the Christian consciousness and only 
by means of it can these developments be rightly understood. 
This consciousness rejects any general. scheme such as an 
ideal process would be, which resembles an arithmetical cal- 
culation in which minds are treated as numbers, and every 
thing is submitted to a logical necessity. If a superficial 
Pragmatism attributes too much to individuality, here it is 
all set aside since individuals only come under consideration 
as blind organs of an Idea and as necessary factors in its 
development. Still the importance of great personalities who 
are conscious representatives of a mental tendency must not 
be overlooked, but be understood in the connexion of their 
religious development. In historical developments a law, a 
divine necessity prevails which we have to study in the con- 
templation of events, but there is at the same time a free 
activity, for it is the history of a world of free agents. In the 
free development lies an irrational principle, and necessity can 
only: be regarded as hypothetical and relative. Hence, not 
everything, as is here assumed, is subject to an equal neces- 
sity; but we recognise in History the re-actions of evil and of 
error, and not merely what proceeds from pure Christianity 
belongs to the representation of the development of Christian 
doctrine but also many & corruption of it; and the perfect 
adjustment can only take place at the completion of the 
History. 

This leads us to the idea of Heresy. Its History forms an 
important element in the history of Dogmas, since it has had 
sensible influence on the development of Christian doctrine. 
In the original idea of aigeoss, which primarily means a 
choice, and next an opinion which a man adopts from free 
choice, nothing wrong or evil is implied, for among the Greeks 
the various principles of the Schools of Philosophy were so 
denominated. But the Christian consciousness understood 
this word in a bad sense. For Christianity presented itself 
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as divine Truth in opposition to arbitrary human opinion, and 
aimed at imparting by the truth a unity to the religious con- 
sciousness. Hence the word acquired the meaning of an 
arbitrary difference of opinion which stood at variance with 
the unity aimed at by Christianity, and denoted opinions 
which disturbed the unity of the Christian consciousness. 
Thus even in the New Testament the word alas is 
applied to those arbitrary divisions which tended to break up 
the unity of the Christian community. (1 Cor. xi. 19). 

In the application of this term we must distinguish the 
historic meaning according to which it denoted what was 
regarded at any time as heresy, and the dogmatic. In refer- 
ence to the former, everything depends on the standpoint of 
those who used it. Not everything, which at any time was 
called Heresy, can be really considered as such. When men 
were engaged in striving after uniformity in the Church 
and in Dogma, it was possible to brand as heresy certain 
representations which rested on the same ground of Christian 
consciousness, and only differed in the scientific mode of 
viewing them. Or certain views which had a Christian basis, 
but contained some heretical elements, were called heresies. 
Even the pure Truth might be regarded as heresy when men 
set out with a mixture of error in their views of Christianity. 

If we would develope the dogmatic idea of heresy, as it may 
be vindicated from the standpoint of the genuine Dogma, we 
must set dut from that on which the Unity of the Christian 
cousciousness rests—the fundamental facts of the Christian 
faith, and mark that as Heresy which does not receive them 
in their integrity and blends a foreign element with Chris- 
tianity. If we contemplate the appearance of Christ, we 
behold an unfathomable many-sidedness, and an inexhaustible 
depth. No one is able to comprehend his whole life in its 
entireness—each one apprehends it partially, one on this side 
and another on that. Such was the case with the Apostles 
themselves, and so through the whole course of the Church's 
development—the partial conceptions of the Saviour comple- 
ment one another. Hence it is that a variety of tendencies 
can co-exist. But when there is an exclusive preponderance 
in one direction when exaggerated and partial views are 
formed, then the Life of Christ becomes a one-sided fragment. 

In a similar manner in the life of Christians, manifold 
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opposites balance each other and are bound together to form 
a higher Unity. But if we acknowledge only outward experi- 
ence, the unity of the Christian consciousness is marred, and 
Heresies arise. The Truth indeed is not to be found by an 
outward adjustment of contrarieties, but it is in its very 
nature elevated above opposites and forms their reconciliation. 

The earliest heretical influences found their way into the 
Church from Judaism and Heathenism, and those from the 
first-mentioned quarter not only opposed Christianity by direct 
conflict, but were attracted towards it, and by blending with 
it impaired its purity. These tendencies belonged not to one 
age only, but re-appear with corresponding results at various 
times. It is therefore our business to distinguish in every 
age how far heresies partially agree with Christianity and how 
far they are absolutely heretical. 

This discussion leads us to consider the special requisites 
for writing the history of Dogmas. It is justly demanded of 
the Historian that he should write with impartiality, sine ira 
et studio. For if fixed to the standpoint of a party, he will 
present in glowing colours the representations that favour it, 
the bright side alone without any shadows; and on the other 
hand depreciate whatever does not agree with this standpoint. 
The injurious operation of theological polemics has been 
strikingly shown in the history of Dogmas. Thus a one-sided 
Catholicism has been able to see in Protestantism, not the 
Christian elentent, but only what it regards as impure additions, 
and as it looked at everything through the same prejudiced 
medium, what was historical has been branded as heresy, so 
that a great part of the development of the Church has appeared 
in a distorted shape. Protestantism stands on a higher stage 
of development, and thus is better able to judge of the pre- 
eeding stages in a loving and equitable spirit; nevertheless 
there is a one-sided and narrow-minded Protestantism which 
is incapable of discerning what: is Christian in Catholicism, 
though mixed with what is falsely Catholic; this is shown 
in the judgments passed by Protestant writers on the History 
of Dogmas in the Middle Ages. 

But frequently the demand for Impartiality has been 
extended too far. The Historian has been called upon to 
repress: his subjective. tendencies. so- entirely as to render his 
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views and representations purely objective. But this is an 
impracticable requirement; a man cannot deny what he is; 
he cannot turn himself into a tabula rasa; the representation 
of any object must be conditioned by the standpoint of the 
observer. Such negativity and indifference would not suffice 
for the production of a chronological aggregate, for even this 
requires judgment in its arrangement. An organic, genetic 
arrangement would certainly be impossible, since there could 
be no cordial interest in the events, nor anything more than 
a superficial collocation and junction of them. Whoever would 
be correctly acquainted with the development of Christianity, 
must have a correct idea of Christianity and of its relation to 
other phenomena, as a man must have an idea of a State or 
of Philosophy in order to compose a History of a State or of 
Philosophy; complete indifference in a writer on such subjects is 
not possible; to enter into them he must have an analogous 
standpoint ; and therefore for a History of Dogmas, he must 
have a dogmatic standpoint. And we cannot regard it as a 
blemish if the effect of this is visible in the historical repre- 
sentation. Only every writer must strive to free himself from 
prejudice and party-spirit. The more free and elevated the 
point-of-view, so much more complete will be the survey, since 
it will not be overeast with that obscurity which accompanies 
one-sidedness. We are not required to lay aside our Sub- 
jectivity, but to purify it more and more, and to surrender 
ourselves to Truth. Thus the historical representations will 
give evidence of the correctness of our dogmatic knowledge 
and convictions. 

The question here arises, whether there is not a standpoint 
elevated above the history of the Church, from which we can 
understand the process of its development. Whoever finds. 
himself on a higher standpoint of religious development, 
whoever has a purer acquaintance with the nature of Religion, 
will be able to judge more correctly respecting it, than the 
man who occupies a more prejudiced and corrupt religious 
standpoint. Thug we can better understand the heathen 
religions and Mohammedanism, than their own adherents, 
because we know how to distinguish the truly religious and 
the sensuous. And so a Philosophy of Religion will be formed 

«by Christianity from itself, and in it the right standpoint will 
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be found in order to understand the History of all Religions. 
But how are we to manage with the phenomena that lie within 
the circle of Christianity itself? In modern times methods of 
treating the History of Dogmas have been proposed which 
have tried to assume a standpoint above Christianity. A 
distinction has been made in it between the substance of the 
thought and the empirical appearance which forms its envelope. 
Thus Strauss complains that Christianity has not been yet 
discussed with the same freedom as other Religions. But 
since, as we have remarked, Christianity is the absolute 
Religion, which alone meets all the religious wants of Man, 
no higher standpoint can be given for religious inquiries than 
itself. Moreover, religious phenomena are only intelligible 
by means of their principle, Religion, which has its seat in 
the soul of man, and not by mere intellectual notions. In fact 
what is presented as the essence of Christianity from the 
standpoint. of the Intellect often consists of ideas which have 
no root in Christianity. Strauss, for example, endeavours to 
trace back the whole fulness of the divine life in Christianity 
to universal ideas; to an immanent reason which occupies the 
place of the living God and by which God and the World are 
interchanged or confounded ; to the eternity of the Spirit in 
mankind which is substituted for a personal life, and which 
makes man as transitory as all other earthly phenomena; in 
fine, the idea of Humanity comes in place of the historical 
Christ. This mode of thinking is in direct contradiction to 
Christianity, and therefore cannot comprehend it. It also 
contradicts History; for what has exercised the greatest 
influence on the inner and outer life of man? not abstract 
ideas certainly, but Christianity in its own flesh and blood, 
the personal religious truths which form the vital principle 
of the Christian Church. So that Christianity cannot be 
separated from Christ and his Apostles, with whom it origi- 
nated, nor from the facts which accompanied its first promul- 
gation; our task will ever be to develope more widely that 
which was granted to mankind at the first appearance of 
Christianity. Hence, no Philosophy of Religion can explain 
Christianity but what is grounded on Christianity itself, as it 
shows itself through all ages in the Christian consciousness. 
Therefore for the consideration of the History of Dogmas 
there can be no other standpoint than that of Christianity 
c 2 
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itself; from thence all the imperfect and erroneous modes of 
religion must be examined and the relation to the pure Truth 
pointed out. 


5. ARRANGEMENT OF THE History or Doamas. 


In historical composition there are two methods of arrange- 
ment—according to the order of Time (the Synchronic), or 
according to the nature of the events. Following the former 
method, all those events would be placed together which hap- 
pened at the same time; the latter method, applied to the 
History of Dogmas, would trace each single dogma in its 
development through all ages. The first arrangement has 
this advantage, that everything is viewed in its historcial con- 
nexion, but on the other hand, it is defective in real unity, 
In the other arrangement, the unity that depends on the 
nature of the facts is prominent, but then events are dis- 
severed from the times in which they happened and the 
phenomena are too much isolated: the substantial dogmatic 
interest is increased but the historic is lessened. Monographs 
on the history of particular dogmas have, indeed, great value, 
yet for the reasons just mentioned it would be injurious to 
adopt this plan for the entire History of Dogmas. Hence 
the two methods must be used in conjunction. Accordingly 
it will be well to divide the History of the Dogma into several 
sections, as the development may make desirable. The 
division into centuries has been sometimes chosen but arbi- 
trarily, for a development does not always tally with such 
periods. Certain critical periods will give us a correct basis 
of division; these, as Schleiermacher says, are marked 
junctures in development, the signals of a new creation, and 
hence are termed sroya! Epochs, pauses or resting-places for 
contemplation, What exists at the epoch in the germ, is 
developed to a more advanced stage, and thus afterwards. becomes 
the Period. The former denotes the fountain-head, the latter 
the stream ; their limits are where a new form of culture again 
appears in an Epoch. The Epochs are either critical and 
destructive, or creative and organizing. In determining the 
epochs for a History of Dogmas, the question arises whether. 
they should be made to fit the general History of the Church, 
or be formed indepedently. On the one hand, the Epochs of 
Church History mark the most universal and deeply influential 
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changes. And the general causes which operate destructively 
or creatively on life in general, must also manifest themselves 
in reference to particular doctrines. On the other hand the 
Dogma has its own special development, and appears to 
require its own special epochs. OrIGEN and his school, for 
instance, mark in the History of Dogmas a new Epoch and 
Period, while these in Church History begin somewhat late 
with Constantine the Great. But the most essential Factor 
in the formation of Dogmas is the religious Life which is 
ever the same; and hence if in the development of Dogmas 
anew Epoch has already been prepared, the consequences 
will probably first be seen in the general, new, spiritual move- 
ment, which also marks an Epoch in Church History. Thus 
Origen appears as the closing point of the preceding, and the 
preparation of the following Period; but his influence did not 
attain its height before the fourth century, when a new Period 
in Church History also begins. Accordingly we shall do well 
to connect the epochs and periods of Church History and of 
the History of Dogmas. 

If we take a general survey of these divisions, we shall, 
first of all, have to consider how after Christianity had entered 
the world, the doctrine propagated by the Apostles met with 
opposition and developed itself among Jews and Heathens. 
This Period we shall designate the Apologetic, not merely on 
_ account of the Vindication of Christianity against Judaism 
and Heathenism, but principally because Christianity esta- 
blished itself in its peculiar character against these different 
standpoints. The boundary line is here marked by Origen, 
in whom, along with his apologetic, we descry the germ of 
a systematic tendency. This latter tendency was unfolded 
by the School of Origen, so that, with the fourth century, 
when the Church came forth from its struggle with the 
powers of Heathenism, and had gained the Victory in the 
Roman World, the Systematic Polemic Period begins, which 
lasts to the end of the sixth century. These two periods 
embrace the whole formative process of Christian doctrine in 
the classical ages. The Greek Church continued still longer 
in the element of Hellenic culture, but as it gradually sunk 
into a state of stagnation, we cannot form epochs from the 
events in it, but only according to the development of the 
nations, who by this time became conspicuous in the World’s 
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History, and who shared not in this torpidity. The great 
revolution founded on the ruins of the Roman Empire was 
commenced chiefly by the Germanic nations. But while the 
centuries immediately succeeding are very important in 
reference to the History of the Church, and astrongly marked 
new life appears in them, yet from the nature of the case they 
were of less importance in the History of Dogmas. For 
Christianity must first penetrate deeply into the life of the 
new nations before the corresponding formative process could 
appear in the Dogma. On this account, we must join several 
centuries together, as a period of transition, in which pre- 
paration was made for a great new creation. This Period 
extends from the end of the sixth to the end of the eleventh 
century. In the following centuries that peculiar spiritual 
creation comes first to view which proceeded from the develop- 
ment of Christianity among these new, vigorous nations. 
During this period, the Catholic element, that is, the one- 
sided reference to the Church instead of Christ, which had 
been for some time in preparation, predominated in the life of 
the Church. Hence arose the secularization of the idea of 
the Church and of the Theocracy—the confounding of the 
Old and New Testament standpoints, and the fettering of the 
_ Christian spirit by an outward legal form. The principles that 
proceeded from this standpoint were now presented in dog- 
matic thought. This was the time for maturing the Catholic 
element, the foundation of the Catholic dogma for future ages. 
This also constitutes the peculiarity of Scholasticism which 
was now developed. For the dependence of Theology as of 
all Science on Tradition stands in connexion with it, and the 
dependence of Philosophy on Theology of which it is the 
ancilla, and from this follows a mingling of the Philosophical 
element with Theology. But since in the course of this 
development, Theology was continually losing more of its 
original elements, and hastening to decay, re-actions of the 
original Christian spirit set in and prepared the New Epoch of 
the Reformation. Here we discern the development of the 
emancipated Christian spirit in opposition to the authority of & 
secularized Church, and of the Christian element set free from 
the Jewish standpoint. As the Apostle Paul was the first who 
fought against a Judaizing tendency in the Christian Church, so 
at the Reformation the Pauline standpoint was the most influ- 
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ential. The principle of the Reformation is applicable to the 
development of the doctrines of the Christian faith, though not 
equally to each particular dogma. The two forms of dogma, 
the Lutheran and the Reformed, in which the same prin- 
ciple diverges in different directions, are specially to be noted. 
A stagnation followed the first living development in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Catholic Church 
had become torpid with the ecclesiastical formalism ; the 
Protestant Church was in a similar state owing to a one-sided 
intellectual dogmatism. As the predominant form was retained 
mcst decidedly in opposition to all free development such as 
the principle of Protestantism required, re-actions of the 
original principle were called forth both in the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches. This tendency was developed in the 
eighteenth century as emancipation from dogmatic authority 
far beyond its first aim. The Reformatory aim occasioned 
a Fevolution, because it was negative. A new general epoch 
of levelopment among the nations of Christendom followed. 
The mental culture which had been developed under the 
control of the Church, sought to make itself independent. 
Reson, struggling for emancipation, after having been kept 
down by the despotism of Church power, rebelled ; Christian 
Doctrine was obliged to enter the lists with this antagonist, 
but as it possessed a more powerful principle, it was able to 
surmount the danger. The conflict served to purify it from 
the corrupting human elements, and led to the harmony of 
the pure human with the divine. Thus in Germany par- 
ticularly, beginning with SEMLER, there was a period of 
breaking up of established modes of thought, but this critical 
process was a purification and the preparation for a new 
Creation which proceeded principally from Schleiermacher. 
But this could only be developed by a renewed conflict with 
Rationalism, and in this conflict we are still engaged. 


6. Or THE Sources or THE History or Doamas. 


Of all History the sources are two-fold: immediate and 
mediate. The immediate furnish the raw material without 
elaboration ; the mediate give it to a certain extent prepared. 
Works of the first class are those which give us an immediate 
counterpart of events, being their direct offspring; those of 
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the second class furnish us with the accounts of others 
respecting the phenomena, and cannot be valued as sources in 
the strict sense, since the facts are represented not objectively 
but according to individual apprehension. On this account 
we must here distinguish the materials, and the method and 
the standpoint of the narrator; we cannot rely on such 
information unconditionally, but must submit it to historical 
criticism. We have to inquire whether the narrator had the 
opportunity of ascertaining the Truth, and how far he was 
capable of taking it in; consequently, in what relation he 
stood to the dogmatic tendency he attempts to describe. Such 
a mediate source can have the value of the immediate only 
for the knowledge it affords of the dogmatic standpoint of the 
author as far as can be gained from his narrative. 

Spurious sources which may be very important are to be 
distinguished by means of criticism from such as are genune. 
But the most valuable sources of information are writings 
that are strictly dogmatic, such as Symbols or Confessions of 
Faith, both those of the General Church and those of 
particular Churches and individuals.* In comparing thse 
documents, we are to consider the points of agreement md 
disagreement belonging to particular tendencies and schoolsin 
their relation to what was received by the Universal Church. 


* Ch. W. F. Walch, Bibliotheca symbolica vetus: Lemg. 1770. Col- 
lection of the Symbols of the Lutheran Church, by Ad. Rechenberg, 
Concordia pia et unamimi consensu repetita confessio fidei, etc.: Lps. 
1677, 1756. C. M. Pfaff, Eccles. evangel. libri symbolics: Tub. 1730. 
J..A. H. Tittmann, 1817. C. A. Hase, 1827, 87,46. The Symbols of 
the Reformed Church; O. Ch. W. Augusti, Corpus librorum symbolicor., 
etc.: Elberf. 1828. H. A. Niemeyer, Collectio confessionum, etc.: Lps. 
1840. Die symbolischen Bücher der evang. reformirten Kirche, zum er- 
sten mal vollständig übers: Neust. a. d. Orla. 1830-2. Thle. Die 
Symbole der romisch-catholischen Kirche in Sammlungen, von J. T. L. 
Danz : Vimar. 1835. E. W. Streitwolf: Gotting. 1885. Die Symbole 
der Griechischen, von E. J. Kimmel: Jen. 1848. 

The acts and decrees of Councils collated by P. Labbe and G. 
Cossent : Par. 1671, 72, 17 t. fol. are important. Also J. Harduin, 
Concill. collectio regia maxima: Paris, 1715, 11+. fol. Especially, J. D. 
Mansi,Sacror. conc. nova et amplissima collectio: Flor. et Venet. 1759, 31 t. 
folio. The Papal decrees, C. F. G. Schoenemann, Pontificum Romanor. 
a Clemente usque ad Leonem Mag. epistol. genuine, T. 1: Gott. 1796, 
8. Bullarum Roman. a Leone Mag. usque ad Bened. xiii. begun by 
L. Cherubini, 1655, with continuations, 1727—1758, 19 t.f. Bullarum, 
etc., amplissima collectio op. C. Cocquelines: Rom. 1787, seq. 17 t. fol. 
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Controversial dogmatic writings are to be consulted ; 
respecting these it is of importance to know whether the 
author was calm and temperate in controversy, or disposed to 
indulge in rhetorical forms and extravagances, led away by the 
ardour of debate. In reference to apologetical works we must 
inquire, whether the Author communicates his entire convic- 
tions, or has kept back some things; or allowed himself to 
practise accommodations. Sermons and Homilies are also of 
importance, and we must notice whether a writer allows 
himself to be misled by Rhetoric—to deviate from facts in the 
expression of the Objective; also whether a difference is 
presupposed between an exoteric and esoteric standpoint.* 
Even ecclesiastical usages, liturgical forms,f monuments of 
Art, may be sources for the History of Dogmas, since a 
dogmatical conviction may be expressed by them though not 
always with a clear intention. 


7. Tae History or THE History or Docmas. 


Baus, Lehrb. der Dogmengesch. p. 17. Epochen der kirchlichen Geschichtschrei- 
ung. . 


It may be easily explained how a branch of Study such as 
the History of Dogmas, could not exist in the first ages. 
Men were carried away too violently by the stream of passing 
events, they were too much in the midst of development 
to be able to reflect upon it. The dogmatical interest 
prevented the historical interest from springing up, and hence, 
in the consideration of dogmatic differences, the religious and 
polemical predominated. Moreover, when inquiries were 
instituted relating to the History of Dogmas, polemical 
interests were involved, and men judged of tendencies 
different from their own, with dogmatic partiality. The only 
exception was the Alexandrian School in which we find the first 
germ of a more historic turn of thought. For the Gnosis of 
the Alexandrian Theologians undertook the task of entering 


* Collections of ecclesiastical authors— Magna biblioth. vet. patr. a 
M. Bigne composita, etc.: 1664—72. Maxima bib. vet. patr.: Lugd. 1677, 
aq. 27 t. fol. And. Gallandi, Bibl. greco-latina vet. patr.: Venet. 1765 
—81, 14 t. fol. Patrologia cursus completus accur.: J. B. Migne, Par. 
(not yet completed). 

+ J. A. Assemanni, Codex liturgicus eccles. univer.: Rom. 1749—66, 
18 t. 4. E. Renaudot, Liturg. Orientalium collect.: 1716, 2t. 4. Cod. 
liturg. eccl. univ. in epitom. redact. op. H. A. Daniel : Lps. 1847—51. 
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into the various forms of Philosophy and of Christian doctrine, 
and of considering them in relation to the common truth that 
lay at their basis. 

In reference to this subject the language of Clement is 
very characteristic; he says that the sects of Philosophers 
among the Greeks and Barbarians had broken up the Theology 
%f the eternal Logos into fragments of eternal truth, as 
according to the Myth the limbs of Pentheus were torn 
asunder by the Bacchanals.* “But whoever knows how to 
unite together the separated parts and to represent the perfect 
Logos in his unity—he will discern the whole Truth.” In 
this passage it is implied that Historical Truth in its unity has 
been torn asunder into disjointed contrarieties, and must be 
sought for by combining them again. From this standpoint 
an Historical Survey is possible, and therefore the Alexandrian 
Fathers are pre-eminent for the justice and impartiality of 
their judgment. In their writings we find with the first 
germs of other branches of Theology, the beginnings likewise 
of the History of Dogmas. But like many other ideas of 
the Alexandrian school they could not be further developed 
for want of a congenial soil. They were forced to give way 
to dogmatic narrow-mindedness, and remained only as presages 
of future developments. In the following centuries of the 
first classical development of Christian doctrine (the syste- 
matic Period), the interests of dogmatic uniformity were in the 
ascendant. Investigations were indeed set on foot respecting 
subjects of Dogmatic History such as the opinions of the 
early Fathers, as for example Origen and Theodorus of 
Mopsuestis, &c., but the interest taken in them was only 
dogmatic and one-sided, whether for or against, and hence 
confused. One important work of the sixth century was an 
exception, the treatise of Facundus, bishop of Hermiane in 
Numidia (‘Pro defensione trium capitulorum,” lib. xii.)t 
written in defence of Theodorus and distinguished by a spirit 
of genuine critical inquiry which was quite foreign to that 
age. As an isolated phenomenon we may notice at the end 
of the sixth century the literary undertaking of the Monophysite 
Stephanus Gobarus, in which contradictory opinions of the 
Fathers were ranged under certain rubrics, manifestly with the 


* Strom. lib. i. c. 18, § 57. 
t GaLLanpl, Bibliotheca Patr. xi. p. 665, sq. 
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design of proving the existence of these contradictions, since 
he made no attempt to reconcile them, which at that time 
would have given offence. This work is no longer extant, 
but an abstract may be found in Photius.* In the following 
age, collections of extracts from the works of the Fathers 
were often compiled under the title of Sententie, but these 
were under the influence of dogmatic interest and meant to 
uphold the established faith. With the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, the new development of the Scholastic Theology 
begins, yet even this great mental movement had no connexion 
with the historic tendency. Only one exception is to be made 
in favour of a man who was distinguished for the originality 
of his genius, the Philosopher and Theologian PETER 
ABELARD. While others had collected the contradictory 
Opinions of the Fathers, in order to reconcile their discre- 
pancies by dint of dialectic acuteness,—Abelard made a 
similar collection, without any such design, but rather to 
oppose the maintenance of a dogmatic uniformity { and to 
check the heresy-hunting propensity of his contemporaries by 
proving that even among the Fathers differences of sentiment 
existed. Yet he did not escape the charge of heresy himeelf. 
His tendency found no. point of connexion in his age, and 
Scholasticism which persisted in its dependence on Tradition, 
continually receded from & standpoint on which an historical 
view would have been possible. It was not till the age which 
immediately preceded the Reformation, when the re-action of 
new mental tendencies was excited against the Scholastic 
Theology, that we find the germ of a free historical concep- 
tion. Here Erasmus claims our notice, who called off attention 
from the study of scholastic dogmas to the New Testament 
and the early Fathers, pointed out their differences and many 
things that were objectionable in dogmatic language. On this 
account, his edition of the works of Hilary of Poictiers 
deserves special attention with his preface and dedication to 
the Archbishop of Palermo. 

The Reformation itself by the controversies to which it gave 
rise necessarily excited an interest in the historical study of 


* Bibliothec. cod. 282. 
t The work, Séc et non, in the hitherto unedited works of Abelard, 
ublished by V. Cousım : Paris, 1886. More complete in the edition 
by E. L. Henke and G. 8. Lendenkohl : Marb. 1851. 
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Dogmas. For both Catholicism and Protestantism claimed 
an agreement with ecclesiastical Antiquity. From the stand- 
point of Catholicism, Protestantism was regarded as foreign to 
ecclesiastical development ; while the latter viewed Catholicism 
as an adulteration of Church doctrine. A new and indepen- 
dent construction of the History of Christian Dogmas was not 
effected at once on either side. It was mixed up with Dog- 
matics and Polemics, and the dependence of the historical on 
the dogmatical standpoint prevented it from being treated with 
freedom. A modern Catholic theologian, Hermes of Bonn, has 
asserted that to treat the History of Dogmas as a special branch 
of Study, on account of the change in development which it 
presupposes, militates against the Catholic Church, and for 
that reason he has scrupled to give Lectures upon it. Yet 
even in Catholicism, an historical development may be spoken 
of, in which case the Councils may be regarded as its Organs. 
It is destitute, however, of impartiality ; for where the process 
of development is dependent on the authority of Tradition, and 
the unalterable decrees of Councils, the free investigation of it 
is impossible. Protestantism, on the contrary, regards the 
Holy Scriptures alone as the absolute source of the knowledge 
of religious Truth, and allows a free development on all sides. 
It has no interest in proving that Tradition contains nothing 
but truth, but judges of the course of development by the 
stardard of Holy Writ. If the formal principle of Protestan- 
tism allows a completely unfettered mode of viewing things, so 
its material principle, which regards Christ as the only ground 
of salvation, gives the point of Unity for all development, as 
well as its right criterion. It also furnishes motives for 
examining the doctrine given in Scripture, in its living 
development through the power of Christ’s spirit, and not to 
regard it even in Holy Scripture itself as something rigid and 
immoveable. Protestantism therefore gave the right stand- 
point, and an impulse to the investigation of the History of 
Dogmas ; but these effects did not appear at once; many foreign 
elements supervened and checked the development. Although 
the Holy Scriptures were regarded as the only source of the 
knowledge of Christian Truth, yet there was, at the same time, 
a want of Interest in the historical development of Christian 
doctrine, though that is a witness of Christian Truth. And on 
the standpoint of. Protestantism the judgment was warped by 
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the Interest felt in bringing forward witnesses from the earlier 
history against Catholicism, in order to represent it as an 
adulteration of later date. It was not perceived that the 
Catholic doctrine might exist early and yet be untrue; for the 
laws of historical and Christian development were not yet 
understood, and it was supposed that what was owned to 
be orthodox must have existed of old. Then followed the 
period of stagnation, and of the despotism of Church doctrine, 
the supremacy of Dogma above all other branches of Theology, 
so that the historical interest was depressed. The freer 
development ‘originated in the re-action which called forth a 
renovation of the Protestant life. In the Reformed Church 
Arminianism was particularly influential in this respect. To 
this school belonged Le Crexo of Amsterdam. Only in him 
the critical element was strongest, and his views of Christian 
truth were very defective. In the Lutheran Church the re- 
action proceeded not only as in the case of Le Clerc, from the 
province of Criticism, but from that of the Christian Life. Of 
the former Cauıxrus was the representative; of the latter 
SPENER, who with his school, laboured from a practical stand- 
point for the emancipation of the Christian Spirit, and the free 
exhibition of the Christian Life. They made the distinction 
more palpably felt between faith and Dogma, between differ- 
ences in dogmatic knowledge and in the religious. life. Amidst 
this excitement, the first historical work on Dogmas made its 
appearance. The ‘‘ Impartial History of the Church and of 
Heretics,” by GoTTFRIED ARNOLD of Giessen,* constituting an 
epoch by the freedom with which, unfettered by Church 
authority in doctrinal matters, he investigated the diversified 
phenomena of the Christian spirit. But though Arnold 
combated the one-sidedness that had hitherto prevailed, he fell 
into that of another kind; he showed a partiality for eccen- 
tricities, and was disposed to indulge in the fanciful. At first 
he encouraged a spirit of liberal inquiry respecting the history 
of sects ; but his peculiar prejudices injured his treatment of 
the subject. His merits were great for giving such an impulse 
to historical criticism, but his own criticism was biased. Since 
that time, historical Theology has ually become more 
unshackled. The study of it received a fresh impulse from 
Mosheim, who owes his reputation chiefly to his classical 
* Frankfurt, 1699, fol. 1729, 4to. Schaffh. 1740, 8 vols. fol. 
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work on the history of the Christian Church before Constantine 
the Great ;* he introduced a more pragmatical treatment of 
History, and pointed out the necessity of connecting the 
History of Philosophy with that of Religion. But he did not 
undertake a separate treatise on the History of Dogmas as a 
special branch of study. Francis WarcH was the first 
person who suggested this. His ‘“‘Scheme of a complete 
History of Heresies” (Entwurf einer vollständigen Geschichte 
der Ketzereien), which contains much matter, is a preliminary 
work for the purpose. A new Epoch succeeded commenced by 
the great SEMLER, who brought about a revolution in Theology, 
the effects of which have not yet ceased. He occupied himself 
chiefly with the History of Dogmas, and carried out the 
thoughts which Walch had only suggested, in bis Introduction 
to BAUMGARTEN’s ‘‘ Investigations of theological controversies ” 
(Untersuchungen theologischer Streitigkeiten). His merit lies 
in stimulating the critical element, which marks the new 
development of Theology, though it took in him a one-sided 
direction. As his criticism was not accompanied by the views 
of a positive theology, the product of the Christian conscious- 
ness, it wanted its proper aim, and pulled down without build- 
ing up. In his attacks on the Hierarchy he became unjust to 
many phenomena in the History of Christianity. To the 
existing one-sidedness he opposed another, a principle which 
made him fail in justice to many of the deeper Christian 
phenomena, as in the case of Augustine, and which did not 
allow in the History of Dogmas an organic mode of treatment 
in which his whole theology was deficient. This destructive 
tendency was developed still farther in its pernicious effects. 
It was followed by a season of decay in Theology, when the 
essence of Christianity was ignored, and it was looked upon as 
nothing better than a temporary garb for a so-called Religion 
of Reason. This gave rise to the outwardly pragmatic mode 
of treating Christianity. As there was a disposition to explain 
the phenomena of Dogma only from outward causes, oftentimes 
nothing more was discerned in them than human ingenuity 
and activity, instead of the peculiar aspect of Christian Truth 
that formed their basis. Hence, for example, the mistakes. 


® Commentarii de reb, Christianor. ante Constant. M.: Helmst. 1753, 
4to. Translated by Vidal: London, 1818—85. Reprinted with the 
translation completed, by Dr. Murdock: New York. 1851. 
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respecting Gnosticism. Not till this period was passed, could 
the study of the History of Dogmas flourish. Under the fresh 
impulse given to the Christian life, a new positive epoch suc- 
ceeded the critical, for the study of History, Philosophy, and 
the religious nature of Man, in which the History of Dogmas 
could be studied according to the principles of the develop- 
ment of Christianity in doctrine. Modern Science has pro- 
moted a successful mode of treating it, since a taste has been 
formed for the deeper contemplation of historical phenomena 
in general. The Intellectual has been examined in its relation 
to the Religious, Dogma in its relation to Faith; the Chris- 
tian consciousness of every age has been separated from foreign 
elements ; the nature of the Christian Spirit at all periods and 
in all its stages has been investigated, in order to make his- 
torical coutemplation independent of the present—and thus to 
gain the liberty of rising above the contrarieties of dogmatic 

evelopment—and to find the right medium between aberra- 
tions in opposite directions. 


Dion. Preravivus, de theologicts dogmatibus: Par. 1644, 
sq. Antw. 1700, VI. fol. (Catholic).—Jo. FoRBESIUS A 
Corse, instructiones historico-theologica de doctrina christiana, 
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Historie der Ketzereien: Lpz. 1762. XI. 8vo.—J. 8. 
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FIRST ‘PERIOD, 


FROM THE CLOSE OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE TO THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE 
THE GREAT (THE BEGINNING OF THE FOURTH CENTURY). 


THE APOLOGETIC PERIOD. 
THE GENERAL HISTORY OF DOGMAS. 


THE study of the first period is of special importance in relation 
to questions that vitally affect our present Theology, since many 
of the most weighty problems, such as the reality of the life of 
Jesus and of the authenticity of several of the most important 
portions of the New Testament are connected with it. Chris- 
tianity entered a world that was foreign to its nature, where it 
had to acquire a certain form, and this form was in part 
dependent on existing tendencies. It was necessary first of 
all, to become conscious of what Christianity implied in 
contradistinction to the elements around; but the Christian 
element had also points of connexion with the existing order 
of things. We have, therefore, first of all, to consider Chris- 
tianity as it came in contact with the two leading tendencies 
of the religious spirit, JuDAısM and HEATHENISM, and notice 
in reference to both the points of contrariety and of connexion. 
On this relation is founded the apologetic character of this 
period. The great object of attention was the conflict against 
Judaism and Heathenism, and the preservation of the 
Christian faith in its purity from those re-actions which had 
insinuated themselves into the development of the Church. 
As to the relation of Judaism to Christianity, we might 
expect the points of union to be the most prominent, and 
those of contrariety to be less noticeable, for Christ is the end 
to which the whole earlier development of God’s kingdom in 
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the Old Testament leads as a preparative economy. Hence 
He could say that the Law andthe Prophets testified of Him, 
and that He came not to destroy but to fulfil. But precisely 
on this ground rested the possibility of an opposition. For 
the more important a standpoint is, as a preparative to some- 
thing higher, so much more easily will it assume an attitude 
of opposition, and forgetting its own transitory character will 
either overvalue itself as the highest, or attempt to bring 
down what is higher to the same level. Thus the subordinate 
standpoint of Judaism either appeared in open hostility to 
Christianity, or if it subordinated to itself the Christian spirit, 
endeavoured at the same time to confine it within Jewish 
limits and to that formal standpoint which was transitory, and 
destined to be abolished. To this formal standpoint belonged 
the legal element which ought to have excited a sense of the 
need of Redemption and led to Christ, but which’ either 
placed itself in hostility to the Gospel, or corrupted it by legal 
formalities. The fact of a disunion between God and Man is 
assumed on the legal standpoint. On the other hand, the 
peculiarity of Christianity is Redemption, the consciousness of 
re-uniting the Divine and the Human. Now here an oppo- 
sition might also arise. And thus it came to pass that the 
first battle Christianity had to fight was against Judaism, 
notwithstanding their close affinity, in part outwardly and in 
part on account of the Jewish elements which became mixed 
up with Christianity. 

As to the relative position of Christianity and Heathenism, 
here certainly the antagonistic principle took the lead, and 
this circumstance presented an obstacle to a mingling of the 
two standpoints. Heathenism more readily than Judaism 
acknowledged the superiority of Christianity, and human 
nature showing itself more undisguised m it, the need of 
Redemption was more easily admitted; while Judaism offered 
a substitute with which men satisfied themselves. But to 
Heathenism belonged the Grecian Philosophy,* which embodied 
a religious consciousness and excited a much stronger influence 
than the popular religion on the development of Christianity. 


® Tennemann’s Manual of the History of Philosophy, Transl. by 
Johnson. London: H. G. Bohn, 1852. Part lat, pp. 51 — 194. 
B. 4. Neander über d. Verh. hellenischen Ethik z. Christenthum in s. 
wissenschaft. Abhandlungen, herausg. v. J. Jacobi: Berl, 1851. 
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The philosophic Element so far resembled Judaism that it 
presented several points of connexion with Christianity ; for 
in the better philosophies the ethical consciousness was 
prominent, and their Monotheism formed a counterpoise 
against the superstition of Polytheism. Yet this rendered a 
concealment of the real antagonism more easy, and paved the 
way for a mingling of the philosophic and Christian standpoints, 
and thereby the unavoidable corruption of the latter. 

As far as Christianity exhibits itself as a Divine Revelation, 
it involves a supernatural element, and purposes to transform 
human nature by a principle of divine life. On the other 
hand, it is designed to reconcile all contrarieties, and employs 
sanctified human nature and reason as a medium for reveal- 
ing its peculiar character. By the union of these two aspects 
Christianity stands opposed both to Heathenism and Judaism. 
Paul marks this opposition when he says (1 Cor. i. 22) that the 
Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom. 
Among the former there was indeed a supernatural direction, 
but only viewed as extornal, and the supernatural was merely 
presented as supernatural and not as appropriated by nature ; 
among the latter there was an all-absorbing activity of the 
Intellect, a striving by means of it to explain and construct 
everything. Among the former the sensuous in Religion 
predominated; divine manifestations were sensuously con- 
ceived ; among the latter there was a perverted passion for 
knowledge ; in the one a sensuous tendency of the feelings 
predominated ; in the other, a one-sided direction of the Intel- 
lect. On the one hand, men desired a succession of sensuous 
phenomena for the satisfaction of those sensuous cravings by 
which the religious life is enveloped; on the other hand, a 
religion was sought which would give new speculative conclu- 
sions. It was not communion with God and power to lead a 
holy life which men desired ; things which only the soul can 
understand and wish to experience, in its longings for the 
higher life. Thus Christianity was opposed on the one hand 
by a sensuous materialism, and on the other by a one-sided 
spiritualism. Yet, when Paul ascribed one tendency to the 
Greeks, and another to the Jews, we must recollect that in 
that age, when religious and spiritual elements were so 
intermingled, these two were not always nicely separated from 
each other. Among the Jews we shall find the influence of a 
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Grecian element and the. antagonism to Christianity which 
proceeded from it; and among the Greeks a Jewish-sensuous 
element. But, generally speaking, the religious standpoint 
of Judaism was distinguished by a vivid consciousness of 
estrangement from God, and of the disunion in human 
nature; Hellenism, on the contrary, was marked by the 
youthful life of Nature, in which a clear consciousness of this 
comtrariety to God was not felt,—by a bringing down of the 
Divine to the Natural,—and by an idolizing of human nature. 
In relation to Judaism, Christianity closed up the chasm 
between God and Man by Redemption; in relation to 
Hellenism, it made the disunion consciously felt, and then 
removed it by communicating a divine life to Humanity. To 
these contrarieties of the Jewish and Grecian spirit, must be 
added that of Orientalism, the tendency of the Indian and 
other natural Religions of the East. This element also had 
mixed itself with the Jewish and the Grecian in the Roman 
Empire. At its basis lay the conscious disunion in the form 
of grief and sadness for the limitations of human nature, and 
in vague aspirations after the Infinite and Absorption in God. 
So that in these three standpoints we have the three stages of 
Monotheism, Polytheism, and Pantheism, and corresponding 
to them—the Human separated from God—the Deification of 
Man—and the Absorption of Man. 

As Judaism became imbued with Oriental and Hellenic ele- 
ments, the same contrarieties were exhibited in it. Essrenism 
showed amixture of the mystic, Oriental elements with Judaism, 
though some writers would account for it by the influence of 
the Alexandrine Hellenic philosophy. 

Alexandria the medium of communication between the East 
and the West was the focus of the most varied kinds of culture. 
We recognise in these effects of the career of Alexander the 
Great, how the great revolutions of the world are made to 
subserve the highest object of God towards the human race. 
The junction of the East and West helped to prepare the 
entrance of Christianity into the world. In Alexandria and 
the adjacent country as far as Libya a million Jews dwelt, who 
had been attracted thither by the favour of the Ptolemies. The 
circumstances in which they here found themselves must have 
given a peculiar character to their development. They could 
no longer retain that harsh, exclusive character which rejected 
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all foreign culture. Transported into the midst of Hellenic 
culture, they could not resist its influence, and unavoidably 
became more susceptible of foreign impressions. They per- 
ceived, indeed, that their Religion and its records were ridi- 
culed by the Greeks, partly on account of the antagonism 
between the Hellenic and Jewish spirit, partly on account of 
the unacquaintedness of the Greeks with the language and 
manners of the Jewish people; but not only did their national 
Theism maintain its power in this position so that the Jews on 
the whole, instead of swerving from their faith, only learnt to 
set a higher value upon it when contrasted with Hellenic 
Mythology and Egyptian Fetichism, but they became inspired 
with a zeal to vindicate their Religion and Sacred Records 
against the Greeks, and to lead the educated among them to 
treat Judaism with respect. Thus they were obliged to occupy 
the standpoint of Grecian culture, in order to prove that what 
it regarded as the Highest, was contained in the Old Testament, 
and that what Philosophy possessed of higher Truth, was bor- 
rowed thence. Such efforts led them better to understand the 
import of their religious faith in relation to the development 
_ of Mankind, to go beyond the merely Empirical, and to recog- 
nise it in connexion with the ideas which were to be embodied 
by it. It cannot be denied that this really took place; but 
the danger was connected with it, of permitting too great an 
influence to the foreign standpoint of Hellenism to which the 
Old Testament and its Religion were to be rendered accept- 
able. Yet even apart from the apologetic interest, the Spirit 
of Grecian culture exercised a great influence over the learned 
Jews. In Alexandria the philosophic interest in connexion 
with the literary, was dominant. The educated Greeks 
Spiritualized their old Religion by their Philosophy. In 
Alexandria the Platonic Philosophy prevailed, which was 
marked by the greatest susceptibility in regard to the religious 
wants of mankind. By means of it, the world-renowned 
influence of Socrates had often revived the religious con- 
sciousness, in times of Unbelief, Indifference, and Scepticism. 
Often this influence acted as the forerunner of Christianity, 
and formed the means of transition from Unbelief to the 
Christian Faith. And at that time it was the religious 
element of Platonism - which attracted the Alexandrian Jews, 
and occasioned their forming a peculiar religious philosophy 
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by blending it with Judaism, as the learned Greeks had com- 
bined Platonism with the popular Religion. If Judaism owing 
to its Theism was peculiarly fitted for such an amalgamation, 
on the other hand it offered more resistance to the Platonic 
element than the Hellenic Religion. For Judaism was a 
strictly historical Religion, founded on faith in a personal 
God who had revealed himself in an historical relation to a 
chosen people. It was based on the tradition of this fact. 
Platonism, on the contrary, promoted the prevailing tendency 
to ideas in Religion, a religious Idealism. Hence these 
Alexandrian Jews, as appears in their chief representative, | 
Philo,* were misled to put the ty of Platonism in the place 
of the Old Testament Jehovah. They regarded the com- 
munication of the higher general ideas in Religion as the 
highest aim of Revelation. They looked upon the Historical 
portion of Scripture only as the envelope, and intended only 
to rouse the religious consciousness ; in every part of it they 
found the clothing of general philosophical ideas, as, for 
example, the historical personages of the Old Testament were 
the representatives of general spiritual tendencies, and to point 
this out they held to be the office of an Expositor. Hence 
they neither studied the original text of the Old Testament 
nor its peculiar spirit, but confined themselves to the Septua- 
gint Version, the very obscurity of which made it easier to 
foist into it their ideas of religious Philosophy. Guided by 
Platonism they set out from the right point of view, to wit, 
that the divine in its Revelation can be known only by means 
of the divine in man that is allied to it. Where the latter is 
not developed, the Spirit of Holy Writ cannot be understood. 
These maxims they opposed to a coarse sensuous mode of 
religious thought, that rabbinical exegesis which made anthro- 
pomorphic representations of divine things; but then again 
they were not able to connect the letter with the spirit of 
Scripture, but introduced a foreign spirit with a fanciful, 
subjective arbitrariness. Thus they obtained two different 


* Opp. Par. 1640. Francof. 1691, fol. THom. Manany : Lond. 1742, 
2t. fol. The edition by E. Rıcarter : Lips.1828—30, 8 vols. 8vo., con- 
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C. G. L. Grossmann, Questiones Philoness : Lips. 1829, 4to. CREUZER 
in the Theol, Stud. u. Krit, 1882, 1. DANE in the same work, 1833. 
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standpoints in their contemplation of the Old Testament 
records. The ideal mode was reckoned the highest, where it 
was the prime object to find again in the Old Testament the 
general religious ideas of speculation; but they acknowledged 
a special divine wisdom in this, that these higher ideas of 
which not all men were capable, wore the garb of the Letter, 
which at least might call forth a certain moral culture. The 
Hellenic Mythology was injurious to morality ; the Old Testa- 
ment, on the contrary, was advantageous for all even for those 
who remained on the lower standpoint. This contrast of an 
allegorical and a literal view held by the Alexandrians was 
connected with one more general in the contemplation of 
Religion. On the higher stage of Ideas, men were raised to 
the pure Intuition of Truth; on the lower, they must be 
satisfied with what was merely outward. In the former 
position, man knows God as he is; he moves according to 
Philo, in the highest philosophical abstraction—beholds God 
by a mystic absorption which leaves behind everything anthro- 
popathic, so that nothing is left for contemplation but the 
purely simple which has no definable qualities, an abstract 
idea of perfection with which the exuberance of the feelings 
seeks to unite itself. On the other standpoint God is recog- 
nised in his revelation, in his condescension, which is necessary 
for common men in order to lead them by degrees to the end 
of their religious development.. This lower stage bears the 
same relation to the ideal as the body to the spirit. In the 
one there is an sieavdpweilev, a humanized religious knowledge, 
in the other a dis-humanized ; here, we have the positive 
symbolic, there the negative. Thus the contrast of an 
exoteric and esoteric religious knowledge, originally foreign to 
Judaism, was introduced. The latter (the esoteric) according 
to Philo characterizes the peculiar children of God—the viol 
rou Gyros: it corresponds to the destiny of the theocratic 
nation, of men altogether devoted to the contemplation of 
divine things who are exalted above all Revelation to immediate 
contact with the simple essence of God, the %. On the 
exoteric standpoint were to be found the vio) rot Aéyou, who 
knew God only outwardly in his acts. In general, the 
Alexandrians were not disposed to nullify the historical sense 
of Holy Wnit, but only to place it on & subordinate standpoint ; 
yet, in passages which they could not harmonize with their 
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philosophic ideas, they did not scruple to drop the historical 
sense altogether. In this respect Philo agrees with the 
mythical theory of modern times, for now such a procedure is 
called the mythical method; yet Philo reached it from prin- 
ciples diametrically opposite, namely from a Supranaturalism, 
carried in the doctrine of Inspiration to an extravagant length. 
The Holy Spirit, he supposed, had designedly impelled by his 
inspiration the Sacred Writers to say what was historically 
false, and had only an ideal truth, in order to instigate the 
susceptible not to content themselves with the letter, but to 
seek for the ideal truth. Hence Philo calls such passages of 
Holy Writ apocxdupare or oxdavdara. Yet all the Jews did 
not keep within the same limits of reverence for the religion 
of their F'athers—which was possible in this co-existence of 
various stages of development, but from the same premises 
‚many inferred that the Letter was nothing to those who had 
attained to a knowledge of the Idea. If the Sabbath was 
only a symbol of the consecrated rest of the Spirit, and Cir- 
cumcision a symbol of purification from all uncleanness, those 
who recognised these truths need not trouble themselves about 
the external observances. This ultra-idealism which came 
into collision with external Judaism is controverted by Philo 
in his remarkable tract, De migratione Abrahami. Addressing 
its abettors he says, “ You might have reason on your side if 
we were souls without bodies ; but as it is, we need the Letter 
as well as the Idea. We must also seek to retain the good 
reputation of piety among the people.” This Alexandrian 
religious Philosophy was of great importance in the subsequent 
History of Dogmas. It made the rigid Jewish Spirit more 
susceptible of Christianity, though on the other hand, its 
one-sided contemplative intellectualism was likely to suppress 
the deeper wants of the Soul. Christianity was adulterated 
by amalgamation with it, especially as it re-introduced the 
aristocratic distinction of the higher knowledge in contrast to 
the symbolic popular faith which Christianity had abolished. 
A kind of Gnosis in opposition to the limited sensuous stand- 
point was formed, which even in the Apostolic Age made its 
way into the Church. After Christianity, at the earliest 
period had combated the contracted Jewish view which would 
not recognise in Christianity a new creation, there was formed 
out of the elements of Judaism which were partly allied to 
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Essenism, partly to the Alexandrian religious Philosophy, an 
ascetic Theosophy which aimed at something higher than the 
‘common standpoint of Christianity. It has indeed been 
asserted that the germ of this tendency cannot be detected 
before the appearance of. the Gnosis so called in.a narrower 
sense in the second century. Hence in modern times Dr. 
Baur has raised doubts on the genuineness of several of the 
shorter Pauline Epistles in which reference to it are found, 
as for instance in the Epistle to the Colossians. But on the 
other hand the sudden appearance of the Gnostic sects in the 
second century cannot be accounted for, if they had not been 
preceded by such analogous tendencies. An appeal has been 
made to Hegesippus* who asserts the purity of the Church so 
long as it was under the guidance of the Apostles. Yet too 
much importance is attached to Hegesippus, for he is too 
uncritical, and had an interest in ascribing to these sects a 
post-apostolic origin. It was in the latter part of Paul’s life 
that these contrarieties became visible. Then followed the 
reconciling labours of John, which were of great importance 
for the maintenance of Christian unity, Yet when these 
obnoxious tendencies had once germinated, they could not be 
wholly repressed. That spiritualistic tendency in the Jewish 
Theology which was opposed to the sensuous Judaism neces- 
sarily found fresh aliment as soon as Christianity spread 
among the Heathen. After John’s death no powerful spirit 
like his stood at the head, no man of apostolic authority who 
might have controlled opposing views, and they now burst forth 
without restraint. Thus in the post-apostolic age we may 
discern the influence of Jewish elements: Ist. In Ebionitism 
‘strictly so called ; the Judaizing tendency which would not allow 
Christianity to be free from Judaism and regarded it only asa 
complement of Judaism, which without any high view of the 
Messiahship of Christ had also very contracted notions of his 


Person.t 2nd. This influence was also perceptible where Christi- 
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in his Commentary on Isaiah). See Neander’s Church History ii, 482 
(Bohn’s edition). The so-called Clementine Homilies with the Epistles 
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anity, on the whole, was received in its purity : there was still a 
mixture of a strong sensuous anthropopathic element. This 
appeared especially in the representations that were given of 
the kingdom of God—the idea of which was not framed in 
accordance with the spiritual eharacter of Christianity but in 
sensuous images; as in the extravagant expectations of the 
happiness of the Millennium, which were propagated by Papias 
of Hieropolis.* 3rd. In opposition to such corruption of the 
Christian consciousness, a one-sided idealistic tendency made 
itself felt. A preponderance of speculation counteracted the 
excess of feeling and the sensuous element. Christianity 
attracted men from opposite poles—according as the intellect, 
the feelings, the love of speculation, or sensuous conceptions 
predominated. While from these various standpoints Chris- 
tianity was subjected to impure mixtures of opposite kinds ; 
it had at least this salutary result, that no single one obtained 
an exclusive preponderance. 

Grosis. The terms yviors, yrworinds, point out the pecu- 
liarity of this tendency: that its abetters boasted of possessing 
a higher knowledge in distinction from the common popular 
faith of the Church—an esoteric religious knowledge as dis- 
tinguished from the exoteric.f There were men of a specula- 
tive and poetic turn, full of forebodings, excited by the 


prefixed in Cotelerius, Patres Apost. 1, with the lately found additions, 
Clementis Romani que feruntur Homilis XX. nunc primum integra: 
ed. A. R. M. Dressel: Gott. 1853. The Recognitiones Clem. Rom. 
The ’Erıroun.—Gieseler, v. d. Nazaraern u. Ebionten, Winer’s Zeitschr. 
für wissenschaft. Theol. 1827, 2. By the same, d. Evangel. der Juden- 
christen. Beitrig. 3 Einl. in d. bibl. Schriften: Halle, 1882, I. 268. 
Schneckenburger, üb. e. übersehenen Punkt in d. Lehre der Ebionit: 
Tub. Zeitschrift, 1830, 1. F. Ch. Baur, der Christuspartie in Corinth 
u. der Apost. Petrus in Rom.: Tub. Zeitschr. 1831. 4. vgl. 1836, 3, 1838, 
8. d. christ. Gnosis. s. 300. A. Schliemann d. Clementinen u. der 
Schwegler, das nachapostolische Zeitalter. I.: Tub, 1846. A. Hilgen- 
feld, der clementinischen Homilien u. Recognitionen nach ihr. Urspr. 
u. Inhalt dargestellt : Jen. 1848. G. Uhlhorn, die Homilien u. Recog- 
nitionem der Clemens Romanus nach ihrem Urspr. u, Inhalt dar- 
gestellt : Göttg. 1854. 

* Aoylwy cuptaxay LEnynotc, 5 Bb. frag. Routh Relig. sacr. I. Euseb. 
H. E. iii, 86, 39. 

+ Irengus adv. heres. lib. v. Hippolytus, EAeyxoc card macwv 
aipectwy, libb. x. (wants ii. and iii.), under the title of, Origenis 
dtAocododpeva, ed. Miller: Oxon. 1851. L. Duncker et F. G. Schnei- 
dewin: Gotting. 1856. Tertullian. Clemens Alex. Origenes. Epipha- 
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aspirations of that eventful period, unsatisfied by the philo- 
sophical systems in vogue, and by the Asiatic religions, un- 
satisfied even by Judaism. The consciousness of the disunion 
in human nature was developed in them, and theoretically 
they perceived the need of Redemption. They felt that 
Christianity afforded them solutions of the great enigma of the 
World beyond any other Religion; and they recognised the 
great world-wide fact of Redemption in Christ. But they 
were hampered by their sensuous conceptions; they wanted to 
blend their former speculations with Christianity and could 
not unreservedly surrender themselves to it. Thus a mixture 
of various elements was formed, such as peculiarly belonged to 
that age, and could only take place again if Christianity should 
powerfully take hold of the life of those Orientals who already 
possess a peculiar mental culture, and if the culture of the 

est be added to their own, and both combined should seek 
in their own peculiar manner to embrace Christianity. We 
find an analogy in the attempt of a modern Brahmin who has 
endeavoured to amalgamate the ancient doctrines of the Vedas 
with Christianity by recasting both. Dr. Baur, in his work on 
the Christian Gnosis has combated this view, because it treats 
Gnosis as something too indefinite; but it is evident from 
what has been already said, that Gnosis must be in its very 
nature indefinite—a mixture of heterogeneous elements; and 


nius adv. hres, Theodoret. fabb. hzret. Plotinus. rpd¢ rove yywort- 
covc, Ennead. ii. lib. 9 ed. G. H. Heigl.: Ratisb. 1832. Vgl. Recens. 
v. Creuzer Stud. Crit. 1834, 2. Neander üb. d. welthistor. Bedentung 
des Buches des Plotin. geg. d. Gnost. in s. Wissenschaftlichen 
Abhandl. s. 22. Massuet, dissertat. praeviae zu s. des Iren. J. Beausobre 
histoire critique de Manichée et du Manichéisme. Mosheim, de reb. 
Christian. ante Const. Magn. p. 333: Munter, ub. d. Kirch. Alter- 
thiimer der Gnostika.: Ausb. 1790. E. A. Lewald, de doctrina gnostica : 
Heidelb. 1818. Neander Genet. Entw. der vornehmsten gnost. 
Systeme : Berl. 1818 (Recens. v. Gieseler, Hallisch. Allg.: Littvzeit, 
1823, p. 825). Neander’s Church History, ii. 1—41. J. Matter, histoire 
critique der gnosticisme, 2 t. 1128, ed. 2. 1843, tbs. v.: Dorner, 1833. 
J. J. Schmidt, üb. d, Verwandtsch. d. gnost. Lehren mit d. Religions- 
systemen des Orients, 1828. Möhler, Urspr. des Gnostisiam: Tub. 
1831. F. Ch. Baur, die Chr. Gnosis oder Religionsphilosophie in 
ihrer geschichtl. Entw.: Tub. 1835. Stud. Krit. 1837, 8. H. Ritter, 
Geschichte der Philosoph. B. v. (I. christ. Philos.) H. Rossell, theol. 
Schriften : Berl. 1837, 8.179. Jacobi. in Herzog’s Realencycloped. B. | 
5. Art. Gnosis-Die Kirchengesch. von Gieseler I. 179. Hase. a. 90. 
Niedner. s. 217. 
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we should do violence to Gnosis as an historical phenomenon, 
if, instead of an indefinite form, we gave it a sharp and defined 
one agreeably to modern notions. Baur regards Gnosis as a 
Philosophy of Religion, resting on an historical foundation 
from a comparison of religions with one another. But such 
conscious reflection was very foreign to the Gnostics. What 
is called Philosophy in the West is not to be found among 
them, but a predominant Oriental element ; hence rather an 
unconscious representation of the Fancy, than a conscious 
development of the Intellect, a mixture of the religious, the 
poetical, and the philosophical. The Gnostics, very far from 
constructing a philosophy of religion with design and con- 
sciousness from a comparison of the three Religions, were 
actuated rather by an immediate object in view. The same 
questions which held an important place in the old theosophic 
systems of the East, and at that time more generally occupied 
men’s thoughts, were also the object of their speculation. 
How is the World derived from God? How can an imperfect 
world proceed from a perfect God? Whence came the finite? 
Whence came Evil, and Matter which cannot be traced to God 
as a Spirit? For the solution of these Problems they made 
use of what the existing systems of Religion presented to 
them, and thus were led to compare Christianity with other 
Religions. Möhler the Catholic scholar takes quite a different 
view of Gnosis, and thinks it must have had a purely practical 
origin. Christianity had operated powerfully on the Gnostics ; 
but the consciousness of sin which it called forth, gained in 
them a one-sided preponderance, so that they traced Nature 
itself to an evil principle, and in this manner reached their 
Dualism. Mohler availed himself of this representation, to 
compare the Reformers with the Gnostics; but in the Gnostics 
the practical interest was subordinate, and the speculative was 
predominant. The explanation of their Dualism is also 
erroneous. It cannot be traced to Christianity, but to the 
leading tendency of their speculative System, the standpoint 
from which they viewed Christianity. Christianity, indeed, 
exerted an influence upon them, and, in fact, a powerful one, 
but by this means their Dualism rather assumed a milder 
form. Only so far this Dualism may be said to have a prac- 
tical foundation as its speculative tendency found a point of 
connexion in that feeling of disunion which was the key-note 
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of the age. This circumstance accounts for the power which 
Dualism was able to gain, but implies also a craving for 
Redemption, which opened the approach to Christianity. What 
Mohler asserts, that the chief Interest was a practical one is 
quite true of one Gnostic—we mean Marcion, who stands 
out distinct from all other Gnostics, and whose System was 
formed quite differently. Gnosticism is rather to be considered 
as a re-action of the standpoint of the ancient world within the 
pale of Christianity. When Christianity formed an indepen- 
dent religious consciousness on the basis of a religious life 
common to all without regard to difference of mental culture, 
the Gnostics again mingled Religion and Speculation, and 
would fain have derived the doctrines of Religion from a 
speculative Theosophy. Hence, Religion could not be the 
concern of all men in the same way. The mass of mankind 
must be satisfied with an inferior knowledge of Religion; it 
was granted to the Gnostics alone to attain to a knowledge of 
the Supreme God, while others did not rise above the limits of 
the Finite, the Demiurgos and his Creation. Thus the 
distinction was formed of the aveuuarimo/, and the Luxor. 
The sxvevzarixo? possessed the religion of knowledge, or of 
contemplation, which needed no outward supports ; the Luyixol 
found themselves only on the standpoint of a faith of outward 
authority. The former were filled with pure love to God; 
the latter had a religion of fear and hepe. In this way the 
Gnostics brought in again the Aristocraticism of Heathenism. 
The multitude were destined to remain enthralled in a mixture 
of truth and error, and to be ruled by the privileged class. 
Had Gnosticism gained the ascendancy, the peculiar feature 
of Christianity would have been lost; an esoteric religious 
doctrine would have been introduced along with a mythical 
popular religion. The Church would have been broken up 
into a multiplicity of speculative schools, and the Christian 
doctrine would have been distorted by phantasms. Re-action 
against the peculiar principle of Christianity, and the dis- 
ruption of the Unity it effected, formed a characteristic of 
Gnosticism. But this involves a contrast between the religion 
of Knowledge and the religion of Feeling. Christianity 
restored the harmony between Heaven and Earth; the 
Gnostics again brought in the opposition between the heaven 
of God’s people and this world of the Demiurgos ; hence also 
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the opposition between a life of contemplation by which alone 
Man could rise to the Most High—and the life of practical 
activity which belongs to the kingdom of the Demiurgos; 
while Christianity, by virtue of the Unity to which we have 
referred, produced also the Unity of the Theoretical and the 
Practical, of knowledge and of action. The contrariety of 
Gnosticism and Christianity had also other consequences in 
the doctrine of Christ and Redemption. It is evident, how 
destructive Gnosticism might have been to Christianity; but 
it must also be recollected, that a certain portion.of truth lay 
at the foundation of its sounder and more moderate elements. 
The Gnostics felt that in Christianity lay the germ of a higher 
knowledge, which they found developed nowhere else; only 
they chose an erroneous method of attaining the object thus 
placed before them. The great importance of Christianity in 
the World’s History floated before their minds, and we find 
that many of the better sort among them indulged in many 
anticipations of the future development of Christian truth ; 
yet everything was, as yet, in a chaotic state. No phenomenon 
ever produced so great an effect in the development of Dogmas 
as Gnosticism. The relation borne to it, determined the 
various spiritual tendencies in the doctrines of the Gospel, and 
the development of Christian dogmas. In combating with it, 
the unity established by Christianity was more clearly per- 
ceived—the peculiar nature of Christianity in distinction from 
the ancient standpoints was more distinctly brought out. So 
that we see, when, at this period the two opposing tendencies 
of an uncultivated Sensuousness, and of a too refined Spiritual- 
ism, sought to divide Christianity—the opposition necessarily 
served to bring out more distinctly the real features of Chris- 
tian truth; a remarkable example of the victorious develop- 
ment of Christianity in conflict with its opponents. 

Gnosticism operated in a two-fold manner on the develop- 


ment of the dogmatic Spirit, either in the way of repulsion 


or attraction. In the former case, a tendency was called into 
action to preserve the peculiarities of Christianity against 
Gnosticism; it wore a polemic aspect and would keep no 
terms with the enemy. But another tendency, though disposed 
to maintain Christianity against the Gnostics, acknowledged 
a truth lying at the foundation of their system, a real 
spiritual want which demanded a deeper organic knowledge of 
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Christianity in the mutual relation of its doctrines. It 
endeavoured to satisfy the want which had given birth to 
Gnosticism by a Gnosis of its own, built on the ground of the 
alerts and animated by a Christian spirit. It is evident that 
these two tendencies were exposed to different dangers. That 
which repelled Gnosticism might lead to one-sidedness and | 
to condemning the true with the false; it was disinclined to 
scientific culture generally, from a dread of its adulterating 
Christianity. The other standpoint was liable to the error of 
yielding too much to Gnosticism, and, while wishing to 
appropriate the foreign elements of culture, of submitting 
unconsciously to be governed by it. Neither error could 
altogether be avoided, and thus we have on the one hand an 
Antignostic tendency which partook of a Jewish element, and 
was injurious to the scientific spirit, and on the other hand a 
tendency allied to Gnosis which was not suited to the sim- 
plicity of the Christian faith. 

Analogous to these opposing tendencies was another more 
important at this period, founded on the great difference of 
national peculiarities. 

The difference of national character in the Romans 
and Greeks was most striking. In the former there was a 
‘rigid adherence to tradition, a peculiarly practical character ; 
the latter had greater mobility and a more scientific genius, 
In the former a one-sided Traditionalism prevailed; in 
the other an excess of the dialectic over the religious element, 
and a love of innovation. The generation immediately suc- 
ceeding the Apostles contained, indeed, men who faithfully 
propagated the Apostolic Tradition, but there was a lack of 
eminent persons with sufficient mental power to elaborate what 
had been handed down to them. Here we have the most 
striking contrast between this age and the apostolic. Certainly 
the teachers of a later age are not to be compared with the 
Apostles, who were imbued with the classical originality of 
the Christian spirit; but yet the generation succeeding the 
Apostles stand far below the teachers of the second century, 
for in that period we observe a marked peculiarity in the 
treatment of Christian doctrine. If we turn to the consi- 
deration of particular Churches grouped according to their 
nationality, we shall notice in Lesser Asia the influence of 
John’s spirit. Here were men of simple piety, worthy scholars 
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of this Apostle, but not capable of developing the peculiarities 
of his spirit. The characteristic of this school was a faithful 
adherence to the historical faith, in accordance with the 
counteraction made by the Gospel and Epistles of John to the 
arbitrary speculation that was beginning to show itself. Thus, 
when the Gnostic sects from Syria and Alexandria spread into 
Lesser Asia, a practical and antagonistic tendency was formed 
there by the school of John. A peculiar, fantastic, and mystical 
spirit developed itself in Phrygia, the inhabitants of which 
country were notorious for their fondness for the marvellous, 
and where the mysterious rites of Cybele originated. We 
observe the influence of this Spirit even in the Judaizing 
sect at Coloss®, and in a fondness for an enthusiastic Millen- 
narianism. To this country Parras belonged, and from it 
about the middle of the second century proceeded Montanism. 
In the view we take of it, we are at issue with the School of 
Baur on two points. They maintain, forsooth, that Montanus 
is not to be regarded as an historical personage, but only as a 
mythical designation of a wide-spread religious mental 
tendency derived from Ebionitism. Now we grant that the 
personality of Montanus is not a matter of such importance as 
the tendency that proceeded from him, and that minds of a 
higher order, as for example TERTULLIAN, influenced it more 
deeply. But the denial of his existence is a gratuitous 
assertion. Although he was an uneducated man yet his 
exertions could give an impulse to an influential tendency, for 
which there had been a preparation in the course of the 
development of Christianity. But the attempt to deduce it 
from Ebionitism depends on an indistinat notion of the real 
nature of Ebionitism. We must distinguish between the 
intermixture of a Jewish Element which was intruded on 
Christianity from without, and a kindred element which was 
formed within its pale. The latter we shall recognise in Mon- 
tanism, but at the same time the impulse of what was peculiarly 
Christian will be conspicuous in many points. Rightly to 
understand this phenomenon, we must take into consideration 
that it stands on the boundary line between two stages of the 
development of Christianity. In such periods of transition 
tendencies readily appear which are disposed to retain perma- 
nently what was true in reference to earlier stages of develop- 
ment, but to these only. Christianity presupposes the disunion 
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in human nature between the divine and the natural. When 
it entered the world it was obliged at first to present the super- 
natural in antagonism to the natural; the divine made itself 
felt as the principle by which the nature alienated from God 
must be transformed ; and the divine productiveness showed 
itself in the immediate operations of the Spirit ; such was the 
character of the Apostolic Age. This state of things, however, 
was not to last always; but was to lead to the entrance of the 
divine into the human process of development, and reason 
itself was henceforth to serve as an organ of the divine Spirit. 
In this new stage, Christianity appropriated more of the 
instrumental agency of the human mind. But Montanism 
strove to make the preceding stage the model for all future 
ages, and hence acquired the character of a one-sided rigid 
Supernaturalism. Scorning the appropriation of Reason by 
Christianity, it ever laid the greatest stress on the supernatural 
Element in its immediate operation. And in this way what 
was truth in the Apostolic Age became changed into a falsity. 
Thus Montanism formed the antipodes of Gnosticism, which 
in an erroneous manner united the existing powers of the 
human mind to Christianity. Montanism, on the contrary, 
in order to keep Christianity free from arbitrary speculation, 
aimed at guiding its development only by means of super- 
natural revelations. According to it, the Theocracy was to be 
developed not from within but from without by the supernatural 
inspiration of a new succession of Prophets. If one tendency 
unspiritualized the Theocracy by mingling the Old and New 
Testament Economies and attempting to introduce into the 
Church a Priesthood on the Old Testament model ; Montanism 
on the contrary put forward an Old Testament order of 
Prophets, on whom the continuance of the Church was made 
to depend. Montanism arrives at the same result as 
Rationalism, since both maintain the false notion of the 
perfectibility of Christianity from without. For since Monta- 
nism placed Reason in constant opposition to the Supernatural, 
it could not understand that anything requisite for the 
development of Christianity was contained in the principles of 
truth announced by the Apostles. _Montanism held new 
Revelations to be necessary, because Reason was not capable 
of developing, even from Christian principles, what was 
requisite for spiritual improvement. Montanism had, especiall 
E . 
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in this point, an affinity to Irvingism. Hence we may under- 
stand how it is that TuıerscH in his lectures on Catholicism 
and Protestantism, while in the process of development during 
this age he unfairly sees on one side only Truth, and on the 
other only error,—ascribes more merit than it deserves to 
Montanism which yet was disowned by the Church. 

There was a communication opened between the Churches 
of Lesser Asia and those of the West by means of the 
teachers who came from the former to Gaul. Of these 
IREnzus* was the most distinguished, who in his youth had 
been. trained by those overseers of the Church who were of 
the school of the Apostle John. And indeed we recognise in 
him that inward practical element which is characteristic of 
John, though not without a mixture of a sensuous mode of 
conception. He represents the practical Christian spirit which 
took an Antignostic direction, though with greater moderation 
than Montanism. So he appears in his principal work, 
“The refutation of the false Gnosis.”f Owing to ‘the 
obscurity of the Latin Version, this work has been little 
circulated and read. Semler has availed himself of this, to 
cast suspicions on its genuineness, but his hypercritical 
opinion is amply refuted both on external and internal grounds. 
The work is all of a piece, and bears marks of the historic 
personality of Ireneus. The ability is remarkable with 
which he sets forth what is peculiar Christian in opposition 
to the Gnosis,—nor less so his moderation and purity in 
maintaining the realistic substance of Christianity, and in 


* Bishop of Lyons, a.p. 177—-202. Opp. ed. Grabe: Oxon. 1702. 
Massuet: Par. 1710: Venet. 1734. 47, fol. Stieren, 1853. 8vo. Frag- 
menta anecdota ed. Pfaff, 1715. . [wo new fragments (the first in a 
double form, and less authentic) in the Spicilegium Solesmense ed. 
Pitra : Par. 1851, pp. 1—7. Euseb. H,E.v. 4, v. 5, 24, 26. Dodwell, 
dissertation. in Irenseum: Oxon. 1689; Massuet, dissertat. previse in 
libr. Iren. Both of these are in Stieren, in the Apparatus. Stieren, 
de Irenzi adv. her. operis fontib. indole, doctrina et dignitate : Gott. 
1836. 4to. Möhler, Patrologie, p. 330. L. Duncker, Des h. Irenzus 
Christologie im Zusammh. mit dessen theol. u. anthropol. Grundlehren : 
Göttg. 1843. 

t Aeyxog xal dvarporn rüc Pevdwvipov yvwoewg, lib. v. Only 
complete in the Latin translation. Semler doubts its authenticity in 
his treatise De cavenda molesta sedulitate sacra, 1772. Compare the 
vindication by C. G. F. Walch, authentia libror. Iren. adv. ber. Nov. 
Comment, Societ. Gottg. hist. et philos. v. 1, 
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rejecting the fanciful and arbitrary speculation which Gnosti- 
cism mingled with its doctrines. We only remark as some- 
what fanciful his adherence to the notion of a sensuous 
Millenarianism. As on the one hand he evinces his zeal for 
what is essentially Christian, so he shows his Christian modera- 
tion on less important points ; hence in the controversy respect- 
ing Easter he came forward as an opponent to Roman arrogance. 

[HırpoLyrus whom Photius, on good grounds, states to have 
been a scholar of Irenseus, certainly resembled him in mental 
constitution, was simple, moderate, and practical, and though 
less gifted, was fonder of philosophical ideas. The account 
given by Gelasius, bishop of Rome, that he was bishop in 
Arabia, arose from a misunderstanding of a passage in 
Ruffinus’s translation of Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. IV., 20). 
No doubt he belonged to Rome or its immediate vicinity. A 
Chronicler of the year 354 represents him as in Rome, for 
he says that he was exiled to Sardinia with the bishop- 
Pontianus, a.D. 235, and calls him a Presbyter. That he died 
there, this author does not say. An early tradition reports 
that a person named Hippolytus suffered martyrdom at Rome, 
and there was a chapel dedicated to him near Rome which 
Prupentivs had seen. In his eleventh hymn ig! arıpavan 
he describes the death of the Presbyter Hippolytus, which 
he’ removes to Portus. The description is legendary and 
taken from a painting in the Chapel. But the statement 
that he was a Novatianist, bears the stamp of historical truth, 
and the addition to it is not impossible that in the prospect of 
death he exhorted his friends to return to the Catholic Church. 
In the year 1551, on the site of the Chapel a statue was found, 
by some attributed to the third or fourth century, by others to 
the fifth or sixth, which represents Hippolytus sitting in the 
Cathedra, on which is engraven a catalogue of his writings and 
of the Easter Cyclus as computed by him. For understanding 
his life it is of the greatest importance to decide whether the 
work published by E. Miller, in 1851, was his composition. 
Thai it did not proceed from Origen, as Miller assumed, is 
clearly evident from comparing the ideas and style with 
Origen’s known works; and indeed this hypothesis is almost 
entirely given up. In support of its being written by 
Hippolytus we may mention, that the writer in the tenth 
book describes himself as also the author of a treatise wep/ rij¢ rod 
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wayrd¢ ovaius which is found in the catalogue on the Cathedra. 
Moreover, in this work the writer shows that he was at variance 
with the Catholics at Rome, and connected with a church party 
‘which was evidently identieal with that of Novatian. Nor must it 
be passed over, that the author possesses the astronomical know- 
ledge which we should expect in one capable of computing the 
Easter Cyclus ; and there is a deference paid to Irensus, which 
well agrees with the fact that Photius, following the notice of 
another work attributed to Hippolytus, speaks of Ireneous as 
his teacher. The existence of this other small polemic work, so 
far confirms the composition of the &Asyxos by Hippolytus, 
that in the introduction of the latter, reference is made to a 
smaller piece on the same subject which the author had 
written at an earlier period. Lastly, from the end of the 
second to about the middle of the third century, to which 
period the author of the tAsyxo¢ belongs, no church teacher 
in connexion with Rome has been found who could be held 
with any appearance of truth to be its author, excepting 
Hippolytus or Caius. Dr. Baur has expressed himself in 
favour of the latter (Theolog. Jahrbb. 1858. 1.8) but his 
chief reason is only this, that Photius attributes to Caius the 
book wipl rij¢ red warrds oicing, and says that many also 
ascribed to him the Zabyrinihos, evidently the same work as 
the @Xsxyog. But Photius is too late a witness. In his second 
statement follows an assertion not otherwise supported, and in 
his first, only a marginal note in the manuscript which might 
very easily have been founded on the last-mentioned supposi- 
tion, and does not rest on evidence by any means equal to that 
of much older witnesses. Lastly, what Dionysius of Alexandria 
and Eusebius report of Caius, particularly the relation in 
which he stands to the accounts about Cerinthus, (not duly 
estimated by Dr. Baur), tells against his identity with the 
author of the fAsyxo¢. ]*—JacoBt. 

To form a judgment of the spirit of the Roman Chureh in 
relation to dogmas, it is important to decide whether its culture 

* The following writers are in favour of Hippolytus: Jacozt, 
deutsche Zeitschrift f. chr. Wissensch. u. chr. Leben, 1851, p. 25, 1853, 
p. 24. DUNcKER, Göttinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 1851. Bunsen, Hip- 
polytus u. s. Zeit, 1852. GIESELER theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1853, 4. 
Rırsca, theol. Jahrbb. 1854. J. DöLLınaer, Hippolstus u. Kallistus, 


1853. The other works known under the name of Hippolytus were 
published by J. A. Fabricius: Hamb. 1716, 18, 2 vols. fol. 
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proceeded in the first instance from a Jewish-Christian or a 
Gentile-Christian element. In modern times the first is 
maintained by many, and proofs of it have been sought in the 
Epistle to the Romans, and in the appearance of certain 
doctrines respecting the person of Christ which are supposed 
to indicate a Jewish Spirit, and lastly in the writings of 
Hermas and the Clementine Homilies. Yet the weightiest 
reasons are on the other side. The Epistle to the Romans 
carries internal evidence that it was addressed to a community 
of whom the majority were Gentile-Christians, whose special 
Apostle Paul considered himself to be. Besides, in the 
Neronian persecution the Christians were treated as a tertium 
genus, and on that account principally were the objects of 
popular hatred. If the community had been of the Jewish- 
Christian order they would not have been recognised as an 
independent sect, but would have been confounded with the 
Jews. As to the writings of Hermas and the Clementine 
Homilies, it is not certain in what relation they stood to the 
Roman Church, and granting that there was in Rome a 
dogmatic tendency of which they were the expression that 
would prove nothing as to the prevalent constitution of the com- 
munity. For in the metropolis of the World, where there was 
a confluence of parties from all quarters, a Jewish-Christian 
community might have existed from the first. But if Marcion 
had reason for expecting a reception of his anti-Jewish views 
in the Roman Church, the Jewish tendency could not have 
been in the ascendant there. In the ‘“ Constitutions ” of that 
Church, Jewish points of view may indeed be noticed, but we 
need not trace these to an immediate influence of a Jewish 
kind, but rather account for them from the opposition to the 
original Gentile-Christian element. In many places it was 
connected with an original Jewish element, but here it was 
formed independently of any outward connexion with Judaism, 
because originally the idea attaching to.the Church and to 
universal priesthood of believers had been corrupted. The 
political element, also, which was so powerful in Rome had its 
influence on the development of the Christian community. 
With this the conception of an external priesthood coalesced, 
and thus Old Testament ideas and the Old Testament spirit 
aeguired a stronger influence. 

The scientifie spirit of the Roman Church had, on the whole, 
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only a subordinate importance ; its aim was directed more to 
completing the constitution of the Church. But what lay at 
the foundation of the formation of the Christian consciousness in 
the Roman Church was developed with more scientific reflection 
in the North-African Church. It was related to the Roman . 
Church as its scientific organ, and represented the scientific con- 
sciousness of the Western Church in general. The Roman and 
Punic element of culture was there to be penetrated by the Chris- 
tian spirit. In the national character we recognise a depth and 
earnestness, and withal a certain inflexibility and roughness 
which also re-appears in the North-African Latinity. In this it 
was necessary to form words for the new ideas, and thus a certain 
constrained kind of terminology was constructed, which became 
of importance in the development of dogmatical ideas. The 
representative of this theology was Quintus SEPTIMIUS FLORENS 
TERTULLIANUS*® (A.D. 160—220), a Presbyter of Carthage, 
one of the most important phenomena in the development of 
Christian truth, a man of profound intellect and deep feeling, 
of a vivid, vigorous Imagination, and distinguished by wit, 
acuteness, and varied learning. He had arrived at the age of 
manhood when he embraced Christianity; and it was his 
noble distinction that he became a Christian with his whole 
soul. Impetuous, and disposed to extravagancies and pre- 
judices, he now violently assailed heathenism, under the 
conviction that Christianity was something entirely new in the 
world. In this respect he agreed with Marcion, a man from 

* His writings are, as a whole, controversial. 1. Apologetic against 
the heathen. 2. Ethical and disciplinary. 8. Dogmatic and polemic. 
Pre-Montanist. 1) ad Martyres, de spectaculis, de idololatria, apologe- 
tinus, ad nationes, de testimonio animm. 2) De oratione, patientia, 
baptismo, posnitentia, ad uxorem, de cultu foominarum. 8) De pre- 
scriptionibus heereticorum. 

Montanist. 1) de corona militis, fuga in persecutione contra Gnosticos 
scorpiace. 2) de exhortatione castitatis, monogamia, pudicitia, jejuniia, 
virginib. velandis, pallio; 3) advers. Marcionem, adv. Hermogenem, 
adv. Valentianos, de carne Christi, resurrectione carnis, anima, adv. 
Praxeam (adv. Judsos is considered doubtful by Neander) —Opp. ed. 
Rıcarrıus : Par. 1635. 66, fol. SEMLER et Soaurz, Hal. 1770, 6 t. 
LEopo.p, 1839, 4 t. 8vo. F. OEHLER, 1854.—J. A. NorssELT, de vers. 
zetate scriptt. Tertull. opp. III.: Hal. 1817. NEANDER. Antignostikus 
od. Geist der Tertullian, 1825, 49, Translated by J. E. Ryland, M.A., and 
published in Bohn’s Standard Library, 1851. SCHWEGLER, Montanismus. 
HksseLsurg, Tertullian. Th. 1. Dorp. 1848. ENGELHARDT, Tertullians 
schriftscellerischer Character. Zeitech. £ histor. Theol. 1852, 2. 
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whom in other respects he entirely differed in his dogmatic 
views. But Tertullian carried out his antagonism to the 
world specially in moral Asceticism, while Marcion fol- 
lowed it out in respect of dogmatics. As Tertullian’s whole 
mental economy was reconstructed by Christianity, he found 
it necessary to create a new language for himself. It is 
interesting to observe his mental toil in this respect; the 
effort with which he forms words to express his feelings ; yet, 
in truth, he was not fitted to form a terminology with scientific 
skill and clearness in the consciousness of objective laws. The 
subjectivity of his thinking contributed to the obscurity of his 
language; while his fondness for the pungent and severe, and 
his early training as an advocate increased the difficulty. 
Being versed in dialectics, he was disposed to carry everything 
to an extreme in controversy; hence he expressed himself 
differently when the objects he opposed were different, and we 
must not always understand literally what he says under 
certain suppositions. He had a deeply speculative mind, but 
it wanted philosophic culture; his dialectic is destitute of 
logical clearness ; although his mind was capable of forming:a 
system of its own, he could not rightly develope it; for the 
most part his thinking wanted that swpposüuvn, the moderation 
and good sense, for which Irenzus was so noted; hence with 
all his profundity we find a mixture of the preposterous and 
sophistical. He was a zealous advocate for the original con- 
stitution of man as it came from God, for the voice of Nature, 
and hence disposed to deduce all heresies from the philosophy 
of the Greeks. Although his writings contain the germ of 
later dogmatic speculation, he was yet a most zealous opponent 
of Philosophy. His mind was deeply imbued with a sensuous 
element, and he could not divest his thinking of sensuous 
imagery; yet with all this there was joined a substantial, 
Christian realism, so that we must often distinguish between 
the clumsy form of his representation and the depth of his 
religious discernment. Frequently injustice has been done 
him, by culling some of his paradoxical positions from his 
works, and regarding them as characteristic of the whole; 
thus the phrase, credo quia ineptum est, has been thought to 
give an idea of the whole man. But Tertullian intended to 
assert that paradox belongs to the essence of Christianity 
in opposition to the triviality of the sensus communis; Veritas 
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m medulla, non est in superficie ; in God everything is rational. 
From what we have stated it is plain, that there was some- 
thing in his mind which impelled him towards Montanism, to 
the systematic development of which he largely contributed. 
Yet Montanism re-acted on him, and we must distinguish 
between his style of thinking before he embraced it and after 
that event. It is needful to ascertain to which of these periods 
respectively each of his works belongs. After Tertullian, 
Cyprian* bishop of Carthage had great influence in North- 
Africa (A.D. 248—258). Tertullian whom he simply styles 
“the master” (Magister) made a powerful impression upon 
him; but he was inferior to him in mental depth; he was 
less comprehensive and without a talent for speculation; the 
practical imterest was entirely ascendant in him; and he 
occupied himself chiefly in the outward government of the 
Church. The conflicts of his life induced him to be the cham- 
pion of episeopacy, and his writings are of special importance in 
reference to the doctrines of the Church. He imbibed from 
Tertullian some Montanistic ideas which he modified in a 
peculiar manner, and introduced into the later development 
of the Church. 

This antignostic tendency had a very wholesome influence 
on the development of Dogma. It preserved the practical 
Christian spirit and the essential points of Christian Dogma, 
and secured the victory of Christian Realism over Idealism. 
Yet it was not sufficient by itself alone. In opposing gnostic 
Idealism, this Realism easily contracted a sensuous colouring. 
As Gnosticism was absolutely rejected, everything belonging 
to philosophic culture was suspected. An Apocryphal work, 
a pretended Revelation of Enoch, was circulated by the Jews, 
in which the account, in Gen. vi., of the connexion of the sons 
of God with the daughters of men, was explained to mean the 
intercourse of fallen Angels with human beings, and to the 


* Among his writings, the following are of importance in the history 
of Dogmas: Testimonior. lib. 3, de unitate ecclesis, de lapsis; par- 
ticularly also many of his Epistles. Opp. ed. N. Rigaltius: Par. 1648. 
J. Fell, Oxon. 1612, Brem. 1690, Francof. 1700. Steph. Baluzius, 
Paris, 1726, Venet. 1728. D. J. H. Goldhorn, P. II. 8vo. Lips. 1838, 
39. Life by Pontius, his deacon, prefixed to the editions of his work ; 
by Prudentius Maranus in the edit. of Baluz. (J. Gervaise) la vie de 
St. Cyprien: Par. 1717, 4. Thascius Cäcil Cyprianus dargestellt v. F. 
W. Rettberg : Gött. 1831, 8. Möhler’s Patrologie, i 809. 
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former were attributed all the higher branches of human know- 
ledge, such as Philosophy, Astronomy, and Astrology. This 
view gained acceptance among the zealous opposers of Grecian 
culture, who regarded all the higher knowledge of the Grecian 
Philosophy as a communication from evil Spirits. On this 
standpoint Hermias wrote his diasuguds rar stu PiAoaspw. It 
is evident how very much this one-sided tendency must have 
hindered the necessary process of connecting Christianity with 
human culture. Montanism was its extreme. It was agreeable 
to the natural course of the development of Christianity, that 
this party should be counteracted by another which aimed at 
impregnating Grecian culture with the Christian spirit, and 
placing a true Gnosis by the side of the heretical. Such a 
tendency would especially spring up, when philosophising 
Greeks became converts to Christianity, and strove to recon- 
cile it with their former standpoint; and hence it appeared at 
a time when Christianity came into more frequent contact with 
the Philosophy of the Greeks. 

The Platonic Philosophy was that which exerted the greatest 
influence on Christianity. Hence the mutual relation of the 
two is of great importance, and has been the subject of frequent 
investigations. Marcellus of Ancyra appeared in the fourth 
century as an accuser of Platonism. In later times, at the 
rise of Rationalism, certain peculiar Christian doctrines were 
traced to the influence of this philosophy, as by SouvERAINE.* 
MosHem f handled the subject from the opposite standpoint, 
yet ascribed many things to Platonism which were owing to 
other influences. His views were combated by Krır.t But 
it was certainly not the right method to start from particular 
doctrines, and to attempt to recognise the influence of 
Platonism in particular forms of Dogma. The question rather 
should have been, What relation Platonism bore in general to 
Christianity. This point of view has been brought under dis- 
cussion, first in modern times when more attention has been 
given to the peculiarities of mental phenomena, as by AckER- 


* Le Platonisme dévoilé. Transl. into German by Löffler, 1782. 

+ De turbata per recentiores Platonicos ecclesia; dissert. histor. 
Eccles, ii. 

t De causis alieni Platonicor, recent. a relig. Christ. animi. Opuscula, 
ed. GOLDHORN : Lps. 1821, 1. 
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mANN,* Vocr, and Baur;f the last-mentioned writer carries 
out a view which is connected with his entire standpoint 

More distinct attention is now paid to the gradual develop- 
ment through which Platonism passed ; for the ages immediately 
succeeding the birth of Christ, when the development of the 
ancient world closed, gave birth to an effort to’ reduce antagonist 
views to a higher unity. As early as PLurarcn, we find 
traces of it, when an irregular Eclecticism: and Syncretism 
commenced ; a fermentation in which Oriental elements were 
blended with Platonism. Again, in the third century these 
heterogeneous ingredients were kept more apart by Ammonius 


‘ Saccas ; he was succeeded by the great philosopher Plotinus, 


from whom Neo-Platonism received its completion; in him we 
find many things much more sharply and distinctly expressed 
than in Plato, and if in the latter there are still many religious 


‘ elements, they dwindle away under the rigid, systematic logic 


by which Plotinus reduces all things to an absolute Unity, This 
Monism is at a greater, distance from Christianity than the 
original Platonism. Plotinus in his Enneads (a work so called 


from being divided into nine hooks) directs one: book. against 


the Gnostics, which makes us acquainted with his position in 
reference to Christianity. Sometimes he agrees with the 
Fathers in their opposition to the Gnostics; at other times he 
combats what is strictly Christian in the Gnostics® Besides, 
in the influence of Platonism on the Christian Fathers, we 
must distinguish what has often been confounded; first 
of all whether they really knew the whole system, and had 
become influenced by it, or only come in contact with some 
ideas belonging to it which were afloat in society ; if the latter 
were the case, these ideas would be understood very differently 
when thus detached, than in their connexion with the whole 
System, especially by the Church teachers in whom the’ reli- 
gious interest was always uppermost, and who were impelled 
by it to busy themselves with Philosophy. Moreover, we must 
notice whether the peculiar spirit and ideas of this Philosophy, 


* ACKERMANN, das Christliche in Plato u. der platonischen Philo- 
sophie: Hamb. 1835. Reviews by Nitzsch and H. Ritter in the Theol. 
Stud. u. Kritik. 1836, 2. 

+ Das Christliche der Platonismus, oder Socrates u. Christus: Tüb, 
1837. 
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in points where they were at variance with Christianity, had 
gained an influence over the Church fathers, or whether they 
only made use of these forms as modes of presenting Christian 
truths; in other words, whether the influence was material or 
only formal. Many who had received Christianity on this 
philosophic standpoint, involuntarily retained those forms of 
thought, or intentionally applied them to the exposition of 
Christian truth of which they made them the vehicle. ._ Thus, 
it is to be considered, whether these teachers attached, by means 
of Platonic ideas, a foreign sense to Christian doctrines, when 
philosophic speculation overruled their Christian consciousness, 
or whether inversely, they conveyed Christian truth through 
the medium of philosophic ideas. | 

As to that phase of Platonism which is most akin to Chris- : 
tianity; it pointed to faith in objective truth—to something. 
unconditional—to a spiritual kingdom elevated above the world 
of sensible appearances ; it viewed all things in connexion with 
a religious interest, and awakened the consciousness of God, as 
the central point of the universe, of knowledge, and of life. As 
formerly Socrates and Plato came forward to oppose the arbitrary 
lawless scepticism of the Sophists, and their constant tendency 
to cleave to the sensible world, so in later ages the Platonic 
Philosophy in times of doubt frequently gave a new impulse to 
the religious interest. It would not allow the human spirit to 
remain -in the isolation of self-sufficiency ; but placed him in 
relation to God, and a higher spiritual world; it recognised 
the divine nature of the human vov; and its destiny to be the 
organ of the Supreme wis. Here the. key-note of the Chris- 
tian consciousness which otherwise is mostly in opposition to 
the standpoint of pagan antiquity—finds an Analogon, as’ far 
as Plato and Plutarch use the term vorrei, not only in a bad 
sense but in a good one, as denoting the feeling of dependence 
on a higher spiritual world. Platonism developed the prin- 
ciple of theistic Unity, the idea of One Supreme Being. And 
the Neo-platonists, even when they conformed to Polytheism, 
still preserved the Unity, in the idea of an Original Being, 
from whom all existence flowed. In the consciousness of the 
heavenly origin of the human soul, and its continuance in a 
fallen state, lies the acknowledgment that there has been a 
fall by which the soul in this world has descended to a lower 
state. Certainly the question may be raised, whether the 
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mythical representation and the pure sctentific development 
are to be distinguished from one another in Plato, and, con- 
sequently, whether that which, from a certain standpoint, must 
be regarded as mythical, was taken strictly in Plato’s sense. 
If the latter be the case, then the doctrine of the fall of souls, 
and the foreign element of the BA, cleaving to them, gave a 
point of connexion for the consciousness of a view of Redemp- 
tion, to which we find something similar in the Neo-Platonists. 

But on the other hand Platonism contained an important 
element antagonistic to Christianity. As to Plato himself, it 
is questionable whether he taught the doctrine of a personal 
God or only an Absolute of the Reason, the öv, or whether 
both are to be connected with one another. To the former 
Christianity could ally itself—to the latter it was diametrically 
opposed. There can be no doubt that the doctrine of a 
Supreme Being as held by Neo-Platonism, presented no 
point of connexion for faith in a personal God: nothing was 
left but the %» to which all consciousness was denied. This 
highest simplicity, a mere intellectual entity, was on that 
system the origin of all existence. If in Plato we find the 
doctrine of a Creation as an act of God —on the other hand 
among the Neo-Platonists, everything appears as the necessary 
process of development of the immanent Reason, according to 
the deduction from their first principles. The Christian 
doctrine of a personal super-temporal God acting freely in 
creation, providence, and the government of the Universe, 
finds here no point of connexion. The idea ot sin adhering 
to Man is not indeed wanting, but it is too much a part of his 
original constitution, since evil is traced to a mixture of the 
spiritual life with the bay. Here again, much depends upon 
whether Plato spoke literally or figuratively in what he says 
of the formation of Chaos or the ¥Ay, The Neo-Platonists, at 
least, admit of no transitive act, but a necessary development, 
and the Ay appeurs not as a real Chaos, but only as something 
negative, as the limit of the divine development of life, and 
the boundary between Being and Not-being. According to 
Plato the divine ideas must reveal themselves in the process 
af becoming, in the formation of the üAn, but they find an in- 
surmountable obstacle, it is founded in the nature of things, 
that the Divine cannot be perfectly realized in this world. 
Hence the Neo-Platonists came to the conclusion that evil, 
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since it was inseparable from the limitation, the UAm, is 
necessary in this world. On these principles, the doctrine of 
redemption was inadmissible. According to Plato, elevation to 
the Supreme is effected by Knowledge; hence an antagonism 
is formed between the practical life and the Idea. Only those 
who elevate themselves to the Idea, by philosophic Knowledge 
and Contemplation, fulfil the highest function of the Spirit; 
while the mass of sensuous men remain at a distance from 
perfect Religion and Morality on their inferior standpoint. 
In Plato’s Republic, the Aristocratism of Knowledge which is 
peculiar to antiquity appears very prominently. The Neo- 
platonists also ascribe the highest religious knowledge only to 
the Philosophers, and speak with contempt of the masses. 
Exactly here we find the greatest contrast between Platonism 
and Christianity which is victorious over that Aristocratism 
because it makes the Highest depend not on Knowledge, but 
on the fact that the divine life has appeared in Humanity: 
Christ has realized the ideal of Humanity, and has taken 
away the Antagonism between the Idea and the Actual. It 
belongs to the essence of the kingdom of God that the Divine 
must become a matter of life and common to all. In all men 
there must be the same development of the divine principle of 
Life — the same higher communion which proceeds from an 
appropriation of the fact of Redemption for all. In Platonism 
the idealistic tendency is predominant; in Christianity re- 
ligious realism ; it reduces the contrarieties which the former 
retains, between theory and practice, between the esoteric and 
exoteric standpoints. From the whole it is evident, that 
though Platonism may promote the spiritual conception of 
Christianity, it is likely to occasion confusion in the develop- 
ment of Dogmas. The Aristotelian philosophy as far as it was 
not connected with the Platonic, exerted only a slight influence, 
and certainly rather in reference to the general tendency of 
thought than particular doctrines. From Platonism pro- 
ceeded a conservative and contemplative tendency of the Soul ; 
the Aristotelian philosophy, on the contrary, promoted a 
negative dialectic tendency of the Understanding, which was 
indicated in certain views of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

The Apologists, and among them Justin Martyr especially, 
formed the medium for the operation of Platonism on the 
doctrines of the Christian Faith, We may trust Justin’s 
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account in which he narrates the development of his own 
life, how, by birth a heathen and dissatisfied with the popular 
religion, he sought for truth in the various systems of Philo- 
sophy, till he arrived at Platonism which promised him the 
most satisfaction. Yet he was not a man of a philosophic 
spirit and was led to Platonism rather by a religious than 
philosophic interest. In other instances it has happened that 
when faith has lost its power, the mind has fallen back upon 
Philosophy. But as he was actuated by a religious impulse, 
he could not remain fixed in Platonism. With a mind so un- 
systematic as his, he certainly had not acquired a logically 
formed platonic mode of thinking, but found himself interested 
with certain ideas which stood in close connexion with the 
religious element, and assisted him in making the transition 
to Christianity. He was the first who having candidly and 
freely examined the Grecian Philosophy, sought in its better 
aspects for points of connexion with the Christian Revelation. 
When in his Apologies he made use of this medium to prove ~ 
to Philosophers the truth of Christianity, it was not a de- 
liberate adaptation, but his natural way of thinking, and 
honest endeavour to find out a junction between Christianity 
and his earlier standpoints. His idea is very striking of the 
Abyos owspuarmds as something related to the absolute Aéyog 
in Christ — of traces of truth in a partial revelation to the 
ancient world which preceded the appearance of Christianity. 
As this idea is not so prominent in another work of Justin, his 
Dialogue with the Jewish theologian Trypho, some persons 
have conjectured that this work is spurious, an opinion which 
on good grounds others have rejected. Though a diversity of 
form is noticeable in these works, yet it is not difficult to 
perceive the agreement in their leading ideas. And ina mind 
like Justin’s, heterogeneous elements might easily mingle 
together. The School of Baur has asserted that an Ebionitish 
element is to be found in Justin, but this we cannot admit; a 
Pauline mode of thought is obvious, and some mixture of a 
Jewish spirit furnishes no proof tothe contrary. But all these 
points have been thoroughly examined by SemiscH in his 


Monograph.* 


* Justinus d. Martyrer: Bresl. 1840—42, 2 vols. Translated by 
J. E. Ryland, and published in Clark’s Biblical Cabinet : Edinb. 1848. 
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Justin leads us to the Alexandrian School * from which a 
scientific theology and mode of treating the truths of 
Christianity first emanated. It owes its earliest development 
to Pantenus, none of whose writings are extant. His pupil 
Clement carried it still further, and from Origen it received its 
highest improvement. 

The Alexandrian Fathers, on account of their studying the 
Grecian Philosophy, exposed themselves to the danger of 
being taxed with heresy by other parties. CLEMENT frequently 
rebukes the “ignorant brawlers” who, as he says, are frightened 
at Philosophy as children at a mask. He endeavours to 
show the advantages and necessity of studying it, for the 
teachers of the Church ; that they ought to know it well, even 
to controvert it and prove its injurious effects. But philo- 
sophic culture, he asserted, was also a necessary preparation, 
in ofder to be able to develope Christian truths in a scientific 
form. What the ancients said of the relation of Dialectics to 


. Philosophy, that “ it is a fence for truth,”+ applied also to the 


relation of the culture so gained to Christian truth. Not that 
any addition was by this means miade to its contents, but an 
instrument was gained for defending it against the Sophists. 
The zealots against Philosophy, said Clement, ascribe its 
origin to the influence of evil Spirits: but, granting that, they 
must assume the appearance of truth,{ in order to deceive men, . 
and even evil must subserve the designs of Providence. Here 
he speaks only from the standpoint of his opponents, and 
rejects their views, for he adds that according to this doctrine 
Satan would have been more benevolent to the better men 
among the Greeks, than divine Providence.$ He himself 
adopts either the ancient Alexandrian view that the Grecian 
systems of Philosophy had conformed themselves to the Reve- 
lations of the Old Testament, or derives the traces of truth 
they contained, from the spirit allied to God, which was 
common to both. This is connected with a leading idea of the 


* Particularly the writings of CLEMENT, ORIGEN, Dionysius (ROUTH 
Rel. Sac. iii.), Also Euszaıus, Hist. Ecol. v. vi. vii—J. G. MICHAELIS, 
de schol® Alex. sic dicts catechetice origine, progressu ac precipuis 
doctoribus : Brem, 1745. H.E. F. Quericke, de schola que Alexan- 
dri floruit commentat. histor. Theol. ii.: Hal. 1824, 25. C. F. G. 
HASSELBACH. 

Tt Strom. i 31 9—gpaypog oixetog eipnraı Kai Ipıyrög elvas. 

f Strom. vi. 647, i, 310. § Strom, v. 693, C. 
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Alexandrian school, which after being lost sight of, has re ap- 
peared in later times — the idea of a divine education of man- 
kind which prepared not only the Jewish nation, but collective 
antiquity, for Christianity as their ultimate aim. Thus he 
says,* “ Philosophy prepared the way for the royal doctrine of 
the Gospel ; since by discipline, moral training, and the recog- 
nition of a Providence, it renders men susceptible of the 
reception of the truth. It is plain therefore, that till the 
advent of the Saviour, the Law was given to the Jews and 
Philosophy to the Greeks. From that epoch all men were 
called to be a peculiar righteous people through the Christian 
Faith, since the one God of both Greeks and Barbarians, or 
rather of the whole human race, has collected all together 
through one Lord.”t The language is very remarkable in 
which he shows how Christianity must appropriate the elements 
of Grecian culture in order to ennoble at. He uses the image 
of improving the wild olive tree by grafting. The fruit- 
bearing power of the wild plant is ennobled by the graft of the 
noble scion, while this in its turn gains power from the tree 
on which it is grafted. Thus the Grecian Philosophy is en- 
nobled by Christianity and at the same time imparts to it a 
power of extension.f 

In the idea which the Alexandrians maintained respecting 
the true yvaer¢ and its relation to rors, we find, especially as 
stated by Clement, two opposing elements; on the one hand 
the Christian view prevails according to which the idea of 
Faith is presupposed as the common ground of life for all; on 
the other hand the Platonic view of the relation of ewıernun to 
ééfa is brought in, and produces the opposition of an esoteric 
and exoteric doctrine. The mixture of the Christian and 
Platonic elements belongs to the very essence of this School ; 
for as it generally happens, when a new tendency is formed 
various elements traverse each other. Clement developes the 
sound principle (first mentioned) against the Gnostics ; but in 


* Strom. i. 309. 

+ Strom. vi. 694 ; compare vi. 686.—oadwc ydp, olpat, tyr wory roy 
Eva cai povow Sedv, bwd piv ‘EAAjvar lOve, vwd öl ‘lovdaiwy 
lovdaixüg, cave dt O96’ yoy wai mVvsvparızüg yiwwoxdpevow mpdg bb 
cai örı 0 abrög Sedc Ayyoiv raiv dtabijcary xopnyöc, 6 wai ric 
EAAnvechic Prrocogiac Swryp roig “EAAnacy, de’ He 6 wavroxparwp Kap 
“EAA not dofalyraı, wapsornoev. 

+ Strom. vi. 672. 
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opposing the confined sensuous standpoint of Faith, he elevates 
the yıwaıg so far above the ierız, that it is no longer a mere 
formal distinction, but two different standpoints of the 
Christian life are set up, and there is an actual approximation 
to the Gnostics. The correct view is given when he states, 
that the true Gnosis is founded on Faith, and is thus distin- 
guished from the false ; that faith is as necessary for the 
spiritual life of the yrworsxés, as breathing for the bodily life *; 
and when he says that by Faith a new sense is given to man 


. for understanding divine things. ‘Thus saith the Lord, Be- 


hold, I make all things new; he gives eyes in order to see 
what no eye has seen; ears to hear what no ear has heard ; 
new eyes, ears, and hearts. The disciples of the Lord will 
believe and know with these new organs; will speak and act 
in a spiritual manner.” He describes Faitht as the know- 
ledge of things necessary to salvation, and Gnosis$ as a 
scientific development of what is received by faith. Hence he 
terms yvwors a scientific faith. In another passage he vindi- 
cates Gnosis against those who would make faith alone of any 
value, and say that Gnosis profits nothing; that the one thing 
needful is to obtain salvation, and this is possible only by 
Faith. In refuting these persons, Clement makes use of a 
Parable, in which Christ is compared to a vine; do they 
imagine that grapes can be obtained, without care being taken, 
from the first, of the branches? As grapes can only be obtained 
by the labour of the vinedresser, who must dig, and prune, and 
tend, so the contents of the Christian faith can be attained only 
by scientific labour.|| Gnosis, therefore, is attained, when the 
contents of the w/orıs are developed; when foreign elements 
are separated with scientific consciousness, and the faith is 
proved and vindicated. To show the relation of sicrig to 
yvaers, Clement quotes Is. vii. 9., which in the Septuagint 
Version differs from the Hebrew. ‘If ye do not believe, ye 
cannot understand. Henceforward this passage was regarded 


* Strom. ii. 873. + Strom. ii. 365. 

+ Strom. vii. 731.—'H péy ody wiorıc abvrouöc tory, we Exog eimriv, 
TOY KarexaybyTuy yvaaıc, h yveor be awddakic tüv da wlorewe 
wapernppivwy loxvpd cai Beßarog, did ‘rijg xupiaciig Ördackakiag 
Eroicodopoupiyn Ty miore, sic rd Gperaxrwroy cai per’ imcornune 
karalenröv rapartumovoa. ; 

§ Strom. ii. p. 881. D. | Strom. i. 291. 

q "Edy un xioredonre, obös un) cuvire. 
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as the loous classtcus on the subject, and with it the sentiment 
became current, that the intellectus must proceed from 
the fides. 

Other passages in Olement’s writings differ from the abowe, 
in which he speaks under the influence of Platonic Intel- 
lectualism, to the effect that genuine apiritual Christianity is 
only to be known on the standpoint. of the yvwormés: wiarıg 
here appears only a sensuous faith, founded on external 
authority; Man is not raised by it to the true love of God, 
but is only determined by the sensuous motives of fear and 
hope.* Life in divine Truth, disinterested love to God can be 
found only in the yvwerixés. With these views is connected a 
twofold standpoint for the interpretation of the Scriptures, the 
literal method and the allegorical. Clement accordingly dis- 
tinguishes the standpoint which adheres to historical facts, 
from the gnostic, on which man raises himself to higher ideas ; 
there are some who recognise Christ only as the Son of David; 
others (a few) who acknowledge Him as tbe Son of Ged.t 
Here is a blending of religious and philosophical knowledge; 
since the solution of speculative difficulties is sought for im 
Holy Writ, a purpose for which it was not given. Some 
maintained, it appears, in opposition to the Alexandrian Gnosis, 
that to acknowledge that which could not be understood as un- 
intelligible, was the only knowledge possible of such subjects, 
Clement replied that the Gnostic understood that which was 
unintelligible to others, for nothing was unintelligible to the 
sons of God; hence there was nothing which they could not 
be taught.t Consequently, he sets no bounds to the Gnosis 
in reference to speculation. 

We find the same principles carried out in Orieen. In his 
writings, xgioruwandg owmormods Is contrasted with wyeuuomedc, 
just as in Clement afore stands related to yrauıs. He sets out 
from the idea that spiritual communion with Christ is the 
fountain of all divine life and knowledge; that the earthly 
manifestation of Christ was an image of his eternal divine 
activity; that the sesönuia alohnrn is a symbol of the érdnula 
voyry, and now it is a matter of the highest moment, by 
spiritual communion with Him to understand Him also in his 
manifestation, As on the standpoint of the Old Testament 
there were various stages of religious development, an ’Iouöasowuds 

* Strom. vi. 668. + Strom. vi. 680. I Strom. vi. .649. 
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cumarinés, a Benusuous Judaism where the rasdaywyis was 
still necessary, and a higher standpoint of those, who, by 
the spiritual revelation of the Aéyos in his sadnyia vonrg, 
had raised themselves to the knowledge of Christianity ; so 
within the pale of Christianity we distinguish those who, being 
in a preparatory stage, adhere only to the historical Christ, 
from those who rise above historical Christianity to its spirit, 
and to spiritual communion with the Logos. The latter have 
the Logos himself, the former have him only as incarnate ; 
the latter have the Gnosis, the former have the Christianity of 
faith according to the letter. When Paul says that he would 
know nothing save Jesus Christ and him crucified, Origen does 
not understand this as characteristic of the highest Christian 
standpoint, but finds in it a condescension to the standpoint of 
the multitude.* To remain with Christ crucified, is, therefore, 
in his opinion, a subordinate standpoint, which the Gnosis 
must surpass in order to attain to the Idea, which is the Wis- 
dom of the Perfect. With this also was connected the literal 
and the spiritual exposition of Holy Writ. In correspondence 
with his conception of Christ he regarded the historical nar- 
rative, the elayyétAsoy cagninov as a symbol of a summary of 
eternal truths, of the stayyétisov aveusaringy, or ala, and the 
highest style of exposition consisted in translating the former. 
into the latter. At the same time, he did not search for the 
Spirit in the letter with a sound, scientific exegesis ;° but 
arbitrarily from his preconceived philosophical notions, attached 
@ spiritual meaning to the letter. To speak more exactly, 
there was a threefold element which he assumed to exist in 
Holy Writ; the mere outward letter, corresponding to the 
body; in this was presented a general moral truth, intelligible 
to iorıg and corresponding to the ~juy7: lastly, there was the 
higher speculative truth analogous to the human yovs. Like 
Philo, Origen aimed in general to preserve the historical 
truth of the letter ; but he found, likewise, in the Old and New 
Testament many things which he believed could not be ex- 
plained literally ; he acknowledged the discrepancies in the nar- 
ratives of the Gospels, and in proof adduced difficulties similar 
to those brought forward in modern times by the advocates of 
mythical views. Instead of attempting to reconcile them, he 
arrived at the same conclusion as modern Hypercriticism, that 
* Com. in Joann. i. § 11. 
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the historical correctness was to be denied; but this byper- 
critical element in his dogmatic tendency resulted from his 
looking, like Phile, only on the Divine, while on the contrary, 
our modern Hypercriticism sees nought but the Human. In 
these discrepancies he saw something intended by the Divine 
Spirit, who led susceptible minds to the conviction that the 
investigation of the idea, in which alone is reality, the know- 
ledge of the divine agency of the A6yo; in the symbolical repre- 
_sentations, was the highest object to be attained. Such idealistic 
principles might have led him to deny altogether the reality of 
the life of Christ, but his own Christian spirit kept him from 
this ; yet others went further. He himself remarks on the 
dangers of this method, and we find passages in his writings, 
in which he strongly condemns it. 

Having given a general description of their tendency, let us 
now consider the peculiar mental culture of two of its repre- 
sentative men, CLEMENT and ORIGEN, 

CLEMENT* was a Catechist and Presbyter of the Alexandrian 
Church. Among his writings, his Stromata, a work of a mis- 
cellaneous character, is peculiarly valuable, partly for his own 
thoughts, and partly for the quotations from ancient authors. 
In the composition of this work, in which he meant to de- 
lineate the Alexandrian Gnosis, it was, no doubt, part of his 
plan only to touch on several topics without fully discussing 
them; since, on account of other Church parties, he had 
reasons for not expressing with perfect distinctness many ideas 
of the Alexandrian Gnosis. He also wished, by the variety of 
its contents, to lead men of different standpoints to Christianity. 
Though this may serve to explain the absence of systematic 
completeness, yet it was partly owing to the structure of 


* His writings are: Adyoo wporpertsxdc awpoc “EXAnvacg’ saida- 
ywyöc, 3 books; orpwpara, or orpwpareig, 8 books; rig 6 owldpevoc 
mAoborog ; Fragments of the vrorvrüceg (adumbrationes); dx ri» 
wpopnrırwv &xAoyal, Opp. ed.: Par. 1641, fol. Colon. 1688, fol. Potter: 
Oxon. 1715, 2 vols. fol. R. Klotz: Lps. 1981—34, 4 vols. 8vo. Hof- 
stede de Groote de Clemente Alexand.: Gron. 1826, fol. Von Cölln in 
der Encyclop. v. Ersch u. Gruber in Art. Clemens. Vol. xviii. p. 4 
A. F. Dähne de gnosei Clementis Alex.: Lips. 1831, 46. Kling, Clem. 
B für d. Busteh. der christ. Theolog. Stud. u. Krit. 1841. 
Ritter, Gesch. der Philosoph. Vol. v.p. 421. Redepenning, Origines I. 
70. H. Reuter, Clement Al. theologie moralis capitum selectorum 
particule : Ber. 1853. H. Lemmer, Clementis Al. de Aöyp doctrina : 


Lips, 1855. 
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Clement's mind, which, though of a high order, was not 
adapted for systematic development ; hence, we find in his 
writings many important ideas scattered abroad, many sug- 
gestions and germs of deeper investigations, but also much 
that is indefinite, a medley of heterogeneous elements, which 
required to be sifted and arranged. He was fitted to give an 
impulse for the development of the School, but not, strictly 
speaking, to be its Founder. This honour was reserved for 
OnicENn,* the greatest Church-teacher of the East. His 
father, a learned grammarian, gave him a very liberal educa- 
tion, and excited in him an ardent desire for the study ot 
Grecian Literature ; at the same time, he sought to impress his 


head with the truths of Christianity. These two elements 


proceeded simultaneously without mixing with one another. 
He appears to have derived from his father the current eccle- 
siastical direction, and a one-sided literal mode of interpreting 
the Scriptures. He himself refers to having occupied such a 
standpoint; for he says, that at one time he knew Christ after 
the flesh and the letter, but now he knew him so no more.t 
This is equivalent to saying, that- his theological development 
was marked by two distinct stages, and that he had advanced 
from a literal to a spiritual mode of viewing. While restricted 
to the former, his ascetic zeal had led him into the error of 
making a literal application to himself of Christ’s words in Matt. 
xix. 12. As he had experienced the defects of the literal stand- 
point, it is easily understood how he afterwards veered round to 


* His important dogmatic writings are: Commentaries (röuoı), 
Homilies, some in the original Greek, others in the translation of 
Rufinus and Jerome ; repi dpxü» in Origenes de principiis ed. et annot. 
instruc. E. R. Redepenning: Lips. 1836. Compare K. F. Schnitzer, 
Origenes üb. d. Grundlehren der Glaubenswissenschaft. Wiederherstel- 
lungsversuch (aus der Ueberarbeitung des Rufin): Stuttg. 1835. Contr. 
Celsum, libb. viii. ed. Spencer, Cantabr. 1658, 4to, Uebers. von Mosheim, 
Origenes, 8 Bb. v. d. christl. Wahrheit. gegen d. Weltweis Celsus, 1745, 
Ato. mepi ebxüc eig papripuy xporperrixdg Aödyoc. Important 
dogmatic passages of his writings are to be found in the Phidocalia of 
Basil of Caesarea and Gregory Nazianzen. The Commentaries, ed. D. 
Huetius, 2 tom. fol. Rothomag. 1668. Par. 1679. Col. 1685. Col- 
lected editions of his works, De la Rue: Par. 738—59, 4 t. fol. Lom- 
matzsch, 1831 sq. 25 t. 8.—Origeniana by Huet in his edit., and in De 
la Rue’s, t. iv.—G. Thomasius, Origenes e. Beitr. zur Dogmengesch: 
Niirab. 1887. Redepenning, Origenes e. Darstellung seines Lebens u. sur. 
Lehre. 2 Bo. 841. 46. Ritter, Gesh. d. Philosoph. V. 

+ Com. in Matth. t. xv. § 8. 
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the opposite extreme, and substituted a one-sided spiritualism for 
a sensuous contractedness. It would assist us in understanding 
his development, if we knew more of the first influence of 
Clement over him. He could not have been subject. to this 
in his youth, on account of the standpoint he then occupied. 
The Neoplatonic philosophy which he learned at the lectures 
of a distinguished teacher, Ammonius Saccas,® contributed 
much to the change in his views. It gave his mind a new 
speculative, dogmatic direction, which prepared him for adopt- 
ing that of Clement, and systematically developing the Alex- 
andrian Gnosis. He endeavoured to make himself master of 
the most widely different systems of Eastern or Western 
origin, and in all of them, as they appeared from his own 
standpoint, to separate the true from the false. The great 
liberality and moderation with which he treated other stand- 
points, formed one of his characteristics; hence, he could put 
himself in communication with minds cast in very different 
moulds, and lead them off their own standpoint to adopt other 
convictions. He made too great a separation between yvwors and 
atori¢, but yet the affection with which he sympathised with 
the sierixo} is admirable, since he recognises the necessity of 
various stages of development. In a remarkable passage, he 
rebukes the haughtiness of those who despised the little ones 
in the Church, and did not recollect that Christ had said “ Of 
such is the kingdom of God,”—in this respect Christ became a 
child to children.t Christianity appears to him as an image of 
Christ. In all his writings the apologetic interest is predomi- 

* See Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 19. Ritter contends that Ammonius 
Saccas had been his teacher. See, on the other hand, Redepenning’s 

igenes i, 230. L. Kruger, uber d. Verhältntss des Origenes zu Am. 
Sackas, in Ilgen’s Zeitschrift f. histor. Theol. 1843. 1. 

+ In Malth. xv. § 6,8. Compare also the beautiful fragment of a 
letter to Firmilianus of Cresarea, in Cappadocia, in the Spicilegium 
Solesmense, ed. a. B. Pitra: Par. 1852, i. 268. Exeuntes Hebr&i de 
terra Algypti et arma bellica non habentes ac preliorum certamina 
nescientes, terrore perculsi sunt, videntes armatos Aögyptios inse- 
quentes. Propterea dicit eis Moyses: vos tacebitis et Deus pugnabit 
pro vobis. Si nihil hec Scriptura significare voluisset, dici poterat; 
vos pugnabitis, et Deus pugnabit pro vobis. Quid vero ad timorem 
belli pertinebat ut diceret ; (et) vos tacebitis? Nisi quia in filiis Israel 
non habentibus usum bellicum designabantur fideles, qui in simplicis 
fidei soliditate firmati et disputandi scientiam non habentes, sed regulam 
fidei in corde servantes, taciturnitate superant adverserios, expugnare 
nitentes recti dogmatis veritatem. [JacoBL] 
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nant against philosophic heathens and heretics. This interest 
for the vindication of Christian truth appears throughout, even 
where he concedes too much to Platonism. He was destined 
to prepare the way for a new period of Christian development, 
to harmonize contrarieties, but he did not succeed in carrying 
on this process successfully on all points. His dispute with 
Demetrius, his bishop, was attended with important conse- 
quences, for it occasioned his leaving Alexandria and going to 
Cesarea. The outward cause of the controversy was the 
hierarchical jealousy of Demetrius; but the real ground lay 
deeper, and outward circumstances only served to bring that 
hidden cause into public notice, which was the contrariety be- 
tween Origen’s Gnostic tendency and the antignostic. It is to 
be regretted that we only possess some slight notices of the 
affair. A work by Origen, entitled veg! apyay (De principiis), 
which treated either of the Principles of Christianity, or, more 
probably, of the Principles of Being, gave the first impulse to 
the controversy. This work, which had been made public 
against his will, by his friend Ambrosius, formerly a Gnostic, 
contained many speculative developments and problems, which 
called forth a violent opposition from the other party. He 
was accused of falsifying the doctrines of Christianity, and suf- 
fered excommunication. Unfortunately that work, from which 
we might have learnt his theology, has come down to us, with 
the exception of a few Greek fragments, only in the incorrect 
Latin Version of the Presbyter Rufinus. We cannot with 
certainty assume, that Origen held all the opinions here ex- 
pressed, at a later period. He might, perhaps, afterwards retract 
many of his bold assertions ; and hence this work must be com- 
pared with his later writings, much of which we possess only in 
a Latin Version. Among his Greek works the most important 
are, his treatise against Celsus, and his Commentaries on the 


Gospels of John and Matthew, which are more valuable for the , 


~ . 


History of Dogmas than for Exegesis. Owing to his peculiar - 


view of the business of exposition, and of its various standpoints, 
he brought forward his Dogmas even in his exegetical writings, 
and frequently sought to point them cut in Scripture, after he 
had erroneously placed them there. His homilies are not alto. 
gether safe sources for ascertaining his peculiar Dogmas, since 
it is not certain whether he always brought his own opinions 
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before the public, or only accommodated himself to an exoteric 
standpoint. 

During the controversy carried on after his death, between 
his own adherents and the antignostic Church party, the learned 
Pamphilus, a Presbyter at Ceesarea, in Palestine, who suffered 
martyrdom in the Diocletian persecution (A.D. 309), composed 
a Vindication of Origen, which was completed after his death 
by his pupil Eusebius, and of which we possess some fragments 
in the original Greek, and the first book in the Latin translation 
of Rufinus.* That controversy shows the leading tendencies 
which regulated the development of Dogmas, and it was a 
most important consequence that they acted as counterpoises to 
one another. Thus the practical Christian spirit checked the 
idealistic tendency of arbitrary speculation; then again, & 
scientific tendency was diffused by the School of Origen, which 
spiritualized the gross sensuous element. 


THE SPECIAL HISTORY OF DOGMAS. 


A. THE HISTORY OF INTRODUCTORY DOGMAS. 


If we now turn to the history of particular Dogmas we have, 
first of all, to treat of those ideas which belong to the introduction 
to the doctrines of Christianity. Our first inquiry is respecting 
the highest source of our knowledge of the Christian faith, 
whether it is supernatural Revelation or Reason, whether in- 
ward or outward, the Christian consciousness, or the Holy 
Scriptures and Tradition, whether written or oral Tradition is 
the highest source. 


l. OF WRITTEN AND ORAL TRADITION AS NORMAL SOURCES 
OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The inquiry, whether in the first ages of the Church oral 
Tradition or Holy Writ was the higher source of Christian 
knowledge, necessarily came under discussion at the Refor- 


* Apolog. pro Origene, libb. v., lib. vi. of Eusebius. Greek fragments. 
Phot. cod. 109. lib. 1. in Rufinus’ translation. Origen, Opera, De !a 
Rue, t. iv. p. 17. 
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mation. This induced Archbishop Usper,* to make a collection 
of passages respecting the use of Holy Writ; at a later period 
the subject came again underconsideration in the development of 
German Theology, when Lessingt rejected the common Protes- 
tant view, and maintained, that in the most ancient times a 
regula fidei had been regarded as a source of knowledge. On 
the opposite side F’. Waxcu, of Göttingen, wrote his treatise on 
‘the use of Scripture in the first three centuries,” 1779. In later 
times F. DELBRicx] re-opened the inquiry, and by his assertions 
in favour of Tradition called forth the rejoinders of Nitzscu, 
Lücke and Sacx.§ Lastly, A. DanıeL|l| in a controversial 
pamphlet pleaded in favour of the Catholic view of Tradition, 
to which Jacosi wrote a reply. In the examination of the 
question partial views have been taken, as often on the Protes- 
tant side as on the Catholic. The Protestants transferred 
their own standpoint to antiquity, and the Catholics failed to 
recollect that Tradition in the Apostolic Age must have been 
different from what it is at present. Here, as it often happens, 
error has arisen from the wish to retain the standpoint of an 
earlier age unaltered, under new developments and altered 
relations. If we go back to the origin of the Christian dis- 
pensation, we shall find that the Apostles were commissioned, 
first of all, to propagate the truth by oral announcement. To 
this their writings were only subsidiary, as the occasion might 
require in consequence of what they had taught by word of 
mouth. But in all cases, whatever they declared as teachers, 


* Historia dogmatica controversie inter orthodoxos et pontificios 
de Scripturis et sacris vernaculis. ed. Wharton: Lond. 1690. 

+ In his Streitschriften gegen Götze Werke, viii. 

T Melanchthon der Glaubenslehre : Bonn. 1828. 

§ Ueber das Ansehen der. h. Schrift im Verhältniss zur Glaubensregel 
in der protest. u. in d. alten Kirche Drei Sendschrieben an Herrn 
Delbrück : Bonn. 1897. 

|| Theologische Controversen. 1846. 

; 7 Die Kirch. Lehre von d. Tradition u. d. Schrift in ihrer Entwick- 
ung. 

** Compare also, W. L. Christmann, üb. d. ursprüngl. Verhaltniss 
von Tradition u. Schrift, Logos u. Kabbala : Tub. 1125. C. W. Ch. 
Weinmann, Darstellung u. unpartheüsche Kritik der Streitfrage ub. d. 
Tradit. als Quelle religios. Lehren u. Ueberzeugungen, 1825. D. Schen- 
kel, ub. d. wraprungl. Verhaltniss der Kirche zum Kanon. 1838. 
J. Kirchhofer, Quellensammlung zur Geschichte des neu. testamentl. 

Kanons bis auf Hieronymus: Zür. 1844. 
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whether orally or in writing, must be of equal authority: in 
either way they communicated the truth of which they were 
conscious. As long as they lived, and while an appeal might 
be made to them in all cases of uncertainty, their oral tradition 
might be justly regarded as the prime source of Christian 
knowledge. But manifestly this state of things could not con- 
tinue after the decease of the Apostles. Oral tradition was 
liable to many corruptions to which the writings of the Apostles 
were less liable, and hence these formed a compensation for 
the loss of their oral teachings. But in the succeeding age, the 
great alteration which the relation of Scripture and Tradition 
had undergone, was not clearly apprehended, and oral tradition 
was still principally regarded. The successors of the Apostles 
fondly repeated what they had heard from their lips, as Irensous 
reported the sayings of Polycarp ;* and whenever persons met 
with them, then oral traditions were eagerly listened to. 
Meantime it soon appeared how they were falsified. Dif- 
ferences within the Church exerted their influence, and an 
uncritical tendency admitted crude and sensuous elements into 
tradition. Of this we have an example in Papias, a pious but 
weak-minded man. But when this defect in Tradition was 
noticed and the need of a corrective was felt, the importance of 
written records became apparent. The Apostolic writings were 
collected and used with those of the Old Testament as religious 
archives. A difference of standpoint became noticeable, ac- 
cording as Christian knowledge was drawn from oral Tradition 
or from the written Records. Thus Justin asserts that he had 
derived his knowledge of Christianity from the arouyvnuontpara 
of the Apostles.t 

Yet, at this period appeals were also made to the testimony 
of living Christian consciousness without a special reference 
to its sources, and determined only by the inward power of 
evangelical truth on the soul. On this point, an expression of 
Ignatius of Antiochf is very remarkable, ‘I exhort you to do 

* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 20. 

+ Apol. i. 66. Compare Semisch, d. apostolischen Denkwürdigkeiten 
Justins. 1848. Hilgenfeld, Kritische Unters üb. die Evangelien Justins, 
d. Clement Homilien u. Marcions, 1850. 

t Ad Philadelph. co, 8.—Tapaxcaré de vpäc umöiv car’ Ipıdelav 
mpaoosıv, AAXd Kard xpıorouadiav. ’Erei nKovod rıvav XeEydvTwr, 
Ore 2dv un) bw roig Apxaioıc (alia lectio dpyelorc) ebpw, dv rp edayyeli 
od mioredw" kai Abyovrög pou abroic, bre yéyparrat, drexpiOnaay poi, 
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nothing xar’ igıdeiav but according to Christian knowledge 
xgıarouadiav.” CREDNER has translated sgrdsio “ according to 
the rules of trade,” yet rather incorrectly ; according to its ety- 
mology, the word may have such a meaning, but in this passage 
it would be unnatural ; the meaning contentiousness, or party- 
spirit, suits better ; so that he warned them not to do anything 
in a contentious manner. The ép,és/a of the Judaizing party is 
here condemned. Since I have heard some say, continues the 
writer, “if I do not find it é rot apyafors, then 1 believe not 
in the Gospel.” In this passage there is a various reading 
sgn sfone which would mean, ‘if I do not find it in the archives 
of the Church,” which then is explained as meaning that a 
definite written Gospel was to be regarded as genuine, and 
would be important for the question relative to the genuineness 
of the Gospels. You appeal in vain, would the opponents say, 
to your Gospel ; if we do not find such writings in the archives 
of the Church, we do not believe it. But at that period there 
was no archives to be spoken of; the phrase sounds far too 
modern. Moreover, ebayyéAsov commonly means the subject 
matter of evangelical doctrine, and not any single writing. 
Therefore, the reading dpyaiosg is to be retained as genuine. 
The passage might be explained, “ If I do not find it in the old, 
or in the original copies of the evangelical writings,” in which 
& contrast to later additions might be imagined ; but even this 
would be very obscurely expressed. It has been taken most 
properly as a designation of the Old Testament, the authority 
of which alone would be admitted by the Judaizers. These 
opponents accordingly said, “If I do not find it in the Old 

estament, I will not believe what is given out as Gospel; and 
when I appeal,” adds the author, “to that, that it stands 
written, namely, in the Old Testament, they answer ‘ drs 
apéxsirai.”” ÜREDNER understands this phrase to mean “ it 
lies open there—it is correct ;” but it is not probable, from the 


- connexion, that the author meant to say that the Judaizing 


opponents would let themselves be so easily overcome. Hue 
in his introduction to the New Testament, explains the expres- 
sion “it precedes—it merits the preference,” i.e., the Old 


dre woécerrat, "Epoi 64 dpxata (alia lectio dpysia) dorıv "Inooie 
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Testament compared with your Gospel. This would be admis- 
sible, if the preceding context referred to something written in 
the New Testament Records. In this perplexity of finding the 
right explanation, some have conjectured that a negative before 
the verb has been lost, and thus the meaning would be “it is not 
evident;” but this is hazardous, especially as by the omission 
of the negative the passage becomes more difficult. We should 
prefer an emendation of the verb, perhaps, wpioxurau or 
wapaxsira:— it is an addition, an interpolation—it belongs not 
to the text,” as we well know that the Judaizers had this 
answer ready, in reference to many passages of the Septuagint. 
Upon this the author replies, “ To me Jesus Christ is what is 
ancient; his Cross, and Death, and Resurrection, and the faith 
obtained through Him are inviolably from of old, by which I 
shall be justified.” Instead therefore, of appealing to the Old 
Testament, he says, “ everything for me depends upon the 
Christian consciousness.” 

A confession of the fundamental truths of Christianity was 
formed, in which every one was instructed at his baptism, and 
which was regarded as the unanimous doctrine of all the 
Churches, as the bond of all Christian communities. It was 
called xavav rig éxxAnoiag, nave rig wicrews, Tapddoots amodro- 
Aun, regula fidei. It was looked upon as an independent suffi- 
cient witness in itself, handed down from the Apostles, and 
so regarded by universal consent. Especially in the disputes 
with the Gnostic heretics, who often in an arbitrary manner 
rejected the genuine records of the New Testament, and 
brought forward new ones in their stead, and also appealed to 
their secret tradition ; this was opposed to them as the common 
confession of all Churches and communities. But as the pre- 
dilection for what was external soon acquired a preponderance, 
an appeal was made to Tradition, as preserved by the Churches 
founded by the Apostles themselves in the sedes apostolice, 
from which other Churches had derived their doctrine. Their 
trustworthiness was estimated too highly, because it was over- 
looked how easily falsifications in their traditions might arise. 
Thus two sources of the knowledge of doctrine were formed. 
The Tradition of the Church and the Written Records, which 
at first stood side by side, without having their mutual relation 
exactly defined. Only by degrees, and as the result of their 
use, definite principles were formed respecting them. 
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We shall first consider the view taken by Inenzus, the re- 
presentative of the Churches in Lesser Asia. He says of the 
Holy Scriptures — that what the understanding can daily make 
use of —what it can easily know —is that which lies before our 
eyes, * unambiguously, literally, and clearly in Holy Writ. 
He does not trace the errors of the Gnostics merely to their 
standing aloof from the Scriptures, but to their false interpre- 
tation of them f; since they picked out the obscure, figurative 
passages, and interpreted by them what was clear, instead of 
adhering to the sound hermeneutical canon, that the dark 
passages of Holy Writ should be explained by such as are 
clear. It appears from this that, in the opinion of Irenzus, 
the Holy Scriptures should be explained by comparing one 
passage with another, and that he held them to be the 
complete and normal source of the knowledge of Christian 
doctrine.t Taking this ground, he stoutly combats the 
Gnostic principle of Accommodation, which they employed 
only to nullify the appeal of their opponents to Holy Writ. 
When they asserted that the doctrine of Christ and his Apostles 
could not be perfectly known from Holy Writ, since they had — 
condescended to different standpoints, and it was, therefore, 
questionable what was their real opinion, Irenzus replied, 
that to act in this manner would have been the manner of 
those who wished to increase the stock of human ignorance ; 
but the Apostles, who were commissioned to set the erring 
right, to give sight to the blind, and to heal the sick, did not 
speak in accordance with the current opinions of the day, but 
according to the standpoint of Truth.§ Since, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the Christian community, all 
Christians had not the needful mental cultivation to read the 
Holy Scriptures in a right manner, and so might be led into 
error by the citations of the Gnostics, Irenzus advised the 
laity to keep to the rule of Faith which they had received at 
baptism ; they might then be assured that, though the Gnostics 

* Adv. Her. ii c. 27.—'O byte vot¢ rai drivöuvog kai evrAaBrc 
kai grradyOne, boa dv rg röy avdpurwv tEovolg Öösöwrev 6 Osd¢ nai 
uxoréTaxe TH mpmeTipg _yvucet, Tavra mpodöuwg ixuelernaet, ral ey 
avroic aporowper, Ova rijc kaßnnepıvüc docnoswg 6 diav Tay padnow 
éaurg mowöpevog. "Eorı de ratra ra re bx’ öyıy winrovra rijy 
nuerkpav cai d0a pavepwe nai dvaudiBddroug abrodekel by ralg Seiarc 
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used the words of the Bible, they imposed a false sense on 
them. But by the rule of Faith Irensus understood not 
something given independently by Tradition. He says, “ If 
any one by an arbitrary collocation of various Homeric words 
made something entirely new,—something like Homer's 
verses, — he could only deceive those who were unacquainted 
with the contents of Homer’s poems. Thus the Gnostics can 
never lead those who know the xavdy rij¢ éxxAnoiag, into the 
error of regarding their medley of phrases called from Haly 
Writ, as really biblical.” According to Irenseus, therefore, this 
xevay as the tadéeose BiCAsxH, bears the same relation to Holy 
Writ as the iwdbeore spmpixs to the contents of Homer. He 
understands nothing else by it than the essential contents of 
Holy Writ. When the Gnostics by an appeal to 1 Cor. ii. 
6, maintained there was an esateric doctrine delivered by the 
Apostles only to a few, he opposed to them the public and 
universal Tradition of the Church. If the Apostles, he says, 
had known hidden mysteries, which they wished to impart ex- 
ceptionally and secretly to the Perfect, they would have 
imparted them first to. those to whom they entrusted the care 
of the Christian communities.f He admits an unbroken Tra- 
dition, which was propagated from the Apostles among the 
bishops of the communities, and which was confirmed by the 
unanimous consent of all the communities.t Although he was 
convinced that persons might fully learn the doctrine of 
salvation from Holy Writ, yet he considered that knowledge 
not inseparably connected with the Scriptures, but maintained 
that it was self-evident, and when once received into the soul, 
must be maintained by the power of the Holy Spirit. Philo- 
sophical doctrine presupposes literary culture; Christian 
doctrine, on the contrary, maintained itself among people .of 
the lower class, and’among rude tribes who could not read the 
Bible. Without paper and ink, they had received the 
doctrine of salvation into their heads by the Holy Spirit, and 
proved their faith by their lives. He proposes the question 
whether, if the Apostles had left no writings behind them, 


* Adv. Her. ii. 19,4, 5. + Ibid. iii. 2,8,1. + Ibid. iii. 9, 5, o. 10. 

8 Ibid. iii. 4.2. Cui ordinationi assentiunt multe gentes barbarorum 

—eorum qui in Christum credunt, sine charta et atramento soriptam 

habentes per spiriium in cordibus sui salutem et veterem traditionem 
diligenter custodientes, sqq. 
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should we then be obliged to keep by the Tradition of the 
ecclesia apostolica? and if a dispute arese about a modica 
questio, should we not turn to the Presidents of the oldest 
Churches, in order to obtain certainty. It is ‘evident that 
Irenseus could not here refer to the fundamental doctrines of 
faith, for about them, according to him, no dispute could arise ; 
he could only refer to disputes respecting points of worship, 
and the like. We must perceive that at that period unanimity 
was desired, not only.on dogmatical, but on ritual questions. 
It is remarkable how Irensus was obliged to bear witness 
against himself. Inthe controversy respecting Easter between 
the Roman Church and those of Lesser Asia, an appeal was 
made by the former as to the circumstance that it professed 
the true Tradition, and Victor, bishop of Rome, excom- 
municated the latter. Irenzus entered a protest against 
this arrogance, and showed that unimportant differences 
might exist in the traditions. Inaccuracies might arise from 
simplicity and ignorance, and acquire a power through custom.t 
The same thing might be said of Tradition generally. 
TERTULLIAN, in controversy with the Gnostics, wished to 
establish the theory of an independent self-evident proof. He 
attempted it m a work, which forms an era for the doctrine of 
Tradition on the Catholic standpoint : De prascriptione adversus 
hereticos. Presoriptio denotes a general formal argument, by 
which the incompetency of another person is proved; for 
example, dismissal of a suit on account of the lapse of time. 
In like manner, Tertullian wished to find an argument that 
should take away for ever from all heretics, the right to come 
forward with a new doctrine against the Church.{ For, owing 
to the arbitrary manner in which the Gnostics treated Holy 


*Adv. Her. i.§ 1. Quid enim? Et side aliqua modica questione dis- 
ceptatio esset, nonne oporteret in antiquissimas recurrere ecclesias, in 
quibus apostoli conversati sunt, et ab eis de presenti quastione 
sumere, quod certum et re liquidum est? Quid autem? si neque 
apostoli quidem scripturas reliquissent nobis, nonne oportebat ordinem 
sequi traditionis, quam tradiderunt iis, quibus committebant ecclesias ? 
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Writ, nothing was to be gained by disputing with them. But 
, they were also not competent for such a controversy, for the 
sedes apostolica were the Ecclesia matrices *, from which the 
apostolic doctrine had been propagated to all other Churches ; 
consequently, these Churches taken together form an Ecclesia 
apostolica, and the outward communion with this Apostolic 
Church, must be a mark of the profession of the true and 
original apostolic doctrine. The Canon of Interpretation was 
the regula fidei made use of at baptism. It had been propa- 
gated with the Apostolic doctrine in the Church, and along 
with it the natural interpretation of Holy Writ. Whoever 
falsified this doctrine must also falsify the Scriptures. In 
fact, the charge that the heretics had a false exegesis was, in 
most cases, well founded. In the sedibus apostolicis, says’ 
Tertullian, the succession of bishops who have taught the 
same doctrine, is traced back to the Apostles: the heretics, on 
the contrary, have made their appearance later, and: have 
falsified the truth that was previously found. If the Gnostics 
said that the falsification arose from a general misunderstanding 
of the Apostles, he rejoined, how could the Holy Spirit have 
so greatly neglected his office as to allow the Churches to 
misunderstand the doctrine which he himself had made known 
through the Apostles, and how could unanimity proceed from 
error?” Thus he placed the Prescription of Antiquity and 
the Truth, in opposition to innovation and wilful schism from 
the Church. ‘Tertullian thought, indeed, that the Exposition 
of Holy Writ was sufficient for the refutation of error, but yet 
considered it important to oppose heretics by an adequate 
authority. Thus Tradition furnished him with a rule for ex- 
pounding Scripture, against which there could be no gainsaying, 
He appealed also to Tradition to prove points on which 
Scripture offered no evidence. But these were only ritual 
observances. The occasion of the controversy in which he was 
here engaged is worthy of notice. It appears that there were 
laymen who maintained, that even when Tradition gave its 
testimony in favour of any matter, still it was insufficient 
without that of Holy Scripture. 

On Tertullian’s becoming a Montanist, he found another 
source for the knowledge of Christian truth, namely, the new 
* Prescript, 15 sq. t Prascript. c. 27, 28. 

+ Corona militis, c. 2—4. 
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Revelations of Montanus, and the other pretended prophets. 
He regarded them as divine revelations, necessary to the 
completeness of Christian knowledge. It is very evident that 
Montanism found a point of connexion with his former views, 
in the tendency of his mind to seek for certainty in an exter- 
nal authority. He admitted, indeed, that Heretics could be 
refuted from Scripture alone ; but Heresy, although of foreign 
origin, tried to support itself by some passages of Scripture 
torn from their connexion, notwithstanding that other passages 
served to confute them. But Heresy having now extended 
itself far and wide, the new Revelations through the Paraclete 
were needed, to prevent a general unsettlement. Even 
Montanism professed to place itself on the immoveable founda- 
tion of the Faith presented by Tradition, but added to it a new 
characteristic. It insisted on a progressive development, and 
impugned a rigid adherence to that which was given once 
for all. Satan’s kingdom does not stand still, why should the 
kingdom of God? Montanism admitted various stages in the 
development of the Christian consciousness, until it reached 
the ripeness of manhood. When the conversion of the Heathen 
commenced, Christianity was obliged to condescend to human 
weakness. But the new Revelations of the Paraclete were in 
harmony with a more advanced standpoint, to which the Mon- 
tanists assigned the promise of the Spirit to the Apostles, in 
the Gospel of John. Occupying this standpoint, Tertullian 
relied on Tradition as long as it did not come into collision 
with the pretended new Revelations. Thus in the passage 
referred to above, in opposition to those who required in every 
instance the authority of Holy Writ, he says, that in many 
cases they themselves admitted that which was only known by 
Tradition. He holds that the idea (ratio) was the internal 
ground of Tradition ; but that, so far as outward practice was 
concerned, authority took the precedence, in order that men’ 
may afterwards become conscious of the ratio. On the other 
hand, he opposes Tradition, when the original tradition is 
brought to bear against Montanism. In this mood he says, 
“ Truth demands this, against which no prescription, no length 
of time, no respect of persons, can avail. For custom often pro- 
ceeds from ignorance or simplicity, and thus acquires power by 
the lapse of time. But Christ our Lord called himself the 
G 
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Truth, not Custom.”® His language here is exactly opposite 
to what he asserted in his Prescriptio. 

Tertullian in this respect exerted a powerful influence on 
Cyprian. In the controversy respecting the baptism of here- 
tics, he impugned the validity of custom against Stephen, the 
bishop of Rome. Custom without Truth, he says, is the old 
age of error.f Eisewheref he remarks, “ In vain do those who 
are overcome by reason, oppose custom to us, as if custom were 
greater than truth, or as if we ought not to follow that in 
spiritual things, which is better revealed by.the Holy Spirit.” 

The Alexandrian Theologians also built on the foundation 
of ecclesiastical Tradition ; the connexion of their Gnosis with 
it distinguished this as yraorg ixxAnoseorsxy from the heretical. 
Clement recognises a xavav rg ixxAnoiag which was derived 
from apostolical Tradition.§ He contrasts the divine. basis of 
Christianity in Tradition, with the arbitrariness of human doc- 
trines. He urges the unanimity in the Catholic Churches 
against the Gnostic systems at variance with one another, and 
Antiquity against novelty. Origen, also, considers the rule of 
Faith given in Tradition, as setting a limit to speculation be- 
yond which it may not pass.|| But the inquisitive, scientific 
spirit of the Alexandrians was averse from confining the expo- 
sition of Holy Writ by such an outward rule, or wishing, like 
Tertullian, to put down their opponents by the authority of 
Tradition. Clement rather urged upon his opponents to 
examine for themselves that they might be convinced. To 
meet the objection of the Greeks that there were so many sects 
among Christians, he said that every one could find and learn 


* De virginib. velandis. c. 1.—Hoc exigere veritatem, cui nemo pre- . 
scribere potest, non spatium temporum, non patrocinia personarum, 
non privilegium regionum. Ex his enim fere consuetudo initium ab 
aliqua ignorantia vel simplicitate sortita, in usum per successionem 
corroboratur et ita adversus veritatem vindicatur. Sed dominus noster 
Christus veritatem se, non consuetudinem cognominavit. 

t Ep. 74. c 9.—Nec oonsuetudo qux apud quosdam obrepserat, 
impedire debet, quominus veritas prevaleat et vincat. Nam consue- 
tudo sine veritate vetustas erroris est, 

+ Ep. ad Jubaian, 73. ec. 13. 

$ Strom. vii. p. 762. 

{| De princip. |. proem. ce. 2—illa sola credenda est veritas que in 
nulla ab ecclesiastica et apostolica disoordat traditione. 
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the truth in Holy Writ ; how heresies led into error ; how, on 
the contrary, the most exact knowledge was only to be found 
in the Truth and the original Church.* He regards Holy 
Writ as the highest criterion of Truth, and adds, “ We wait 
for no human testimony, but bring proof of what we assert 
from the Word of the Lord, which is the most trustworthy, or 
rather the only evidence.” The relation of «ser and yer 
as stated by Clement, corresponds to that of a faith which pro- 
ceeds from Tradition alone, and a faith which is. developed 
from Holy Writ. Yet when any one first attains to faith, the 
knowledge of the essential Christian doetrines is communicated 
to him by Tradition, He then proceeds to examine the Scrip- 
tures for himself, and learns the doctrines of Christianity in 
their connexion, from the Scriptures. The Gnostic, he says, 
grows old in the study of Holy Writ ;f when it was objected to 
him that even the yyworimol did not take all they taught ver- 
bally from the Scriptures, he replied that they breathed in it 
and lived in it, and deriving their germs of thought from it, 
received the sense although not the verbal expression.§ 

But as the Platonists and Gnostics made a distinction be- 
tween exoteric and esoteric Tradition, so also the Alexandrians, 
in accordance with the analogous distinction of the standpoints 
of the riorixdg and the yrworrxég, fell into the error of admittin 
a Gnostic tradition that belonged only to the susceptible class. 
A natural desire also led them to prove an historical con- 
nexion of Truth and its antiquity. It was also their prevailing 
opinion that the highest truths might be propagated not by 
writing, but only by oral communication. Clement|| treats of 
such an unwritten Gnostic tradition, which even the Apostle 
Paul preferred communicating not by letter, but in person; 
and Origen says, ‘“ Certain things which we think of acquiring 
by much examination and inquiry, whether by God’s grace or 


* Strom. vii. p. 755. 
+ Ibid. i, p. 757.—~-dpides wpöc riv ray xpaypdrur etipeov, abrö 
xpwu:da xpirnpiy’ K.T.A. 
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our own mental power, we do not venture to commit to 
writing.”* Thus the conclusion was drawn that Christ re- 
vealed the highest truths not to all the Apostles, but only to 
Peter, John, James, and Paul, by whom they might be further 
spread abroad. The re-action of the Christian consciousness 
against the notion of a secret doctrine and tradition was shown 
in a striking manner, since Clement met with opponents who 
appealed to Matt. x. 26, in proof that there could be nothing 
secret in Christianity, to whom he replied ; that certainly Truth 
must become manifest, but only according to the degree in 
which men were able to receive it.f 


2. THE RELATION OF REASON TO REVELATION. 


The Scepticism which had so long prevailed, which had 
rebelled against the authority of Tradition, and had demolished 
the popular religions, was indulged to an unlimited extent, but 
at last by a re-action occasioned an earnest longing after a 
faith. As men becamé sensible of the insufficiency of Reason, 
the need of a new Revelation was felt, and hence those persons 
were so readily listened to who pretended that they were in 
possession of higher Revelations. It was this longing which 
led many to Christianity. The general anxiety is shown in 
the fact, that the Neoplatonic Philosopher Porphyry, though 
an enemy of Christianity, wrote a work entitled «sg rij¢ éx 
Aoyias Pırocopias. He admits that he wished by means of it 
to satisfy the wants of many who longed after an oracle of 
some kind, since none of the Schools of Philosophy afforded 
them adequate certainty. Probably he aimed at giving a sur- 
rogate for that which led men to Christianity. Platonism 
generally involved a tendency to religious Tradition, to a 
revelation of God in History ; men sought from a comparison 
of various religions to discover a divine Revelation. Thus 
Plutarch impugned a mere abstract conception of Religion, 
and sought for a revelation of the Divine in the traditions of 
Antiquity. In this direction we perceive a one-sided super- 


® Matth, tom. xiv. § 12. 

t Euseb. Hist. Eccles. ii. 1, from the sixth book of the Hypotyposes of 
Clement. Compare Strom. i. p. 275; vi. p. 645. 

t Strom. i. p. 275. ; 
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natural tendency, which would have everything in Religion 
given from without ; but on the other hand, there was at the 
same time a striving to construct everything by means of 
Reason alone, and to admit nothing which the mind could not 
unravel by its own subjectivity.’ According to the principles 
of Neoplatonism, it was granted that the human mind was 
unable to draw from itself alone the knowledge of divine Truth, 
but must surrender itself to the revelation of the Supreme 
Mind, the wig, in order to obtain it. But this revelation of 
the wüg was not regarded as historically given and available for 
all, and hence presented no point of connexion for the acknow- 
ledgment of a Redeemer as an historical personage. On the 
contrary, every man when he entered into communion with the 
voug would have to mould and redeem himself from within, and 
the historical Tradition was only looked upon as a means of 
exciting the mind to perceive the inward Revelation. How 
far Plotinus was from faith in an historic Revelation is shown 
by the expression, rd üeig rdv vouv 409 dx ou vou wıcıd in his 
work against the Gnostics, directed immediately against their 
fantastic speculations, but according to the views of Plotinus, 
against all supernatural Revelation such as Christianity 
demands. a 

This tendency to dealing so arbitrarily with historical and re- 
ligious Tradition, and putting interpretations on everything as 
it pleased, would have gladly appropriated Christianity in order 
to compare it with other religions, and to find out a truth 
common to them all. It would have been well, if itself had 
not made even greater pretensions! It is therefore plain, how 
easily, even when Christianity was in a measure received, a 
subjective standpoint was formed, on which Reason was made 
the highest standard by which Christianity was modelled, and 
& separation was made of what was deemed true, and what be- 
‘longed only to the symbolical covering. Perhaps we may find 
among the Christ-party belonging to the Church at Corinth in 
Paul’s time, but certainly among the Gnostics, the traces of 
such an attempt. To this belongs the assumption of Carpo- 
crates and Epiphanes,* that all religious wisdom must be 
developed by the human mind from itself. They distinguished 
between those who were in subjection to the finite popular 
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divinities, the Demiurgos and his spirits, and those who had 
raised themselves by spiritual intuition to union with the 
Supreme Being. Of this latter class were Christ, Socrates, 
Aristotle, and others. Christ, therefore, appeared only as one 
of those who had borne testimony to the pure truth, in oppo- 
sition to the popular religion, and it was possible for. every 
true Gnostic, when he makes himself free from the limits of 
earth, to raise himself to the same elevation as Christ. 

Yet from such individuals among the Gnostics we should 
not be justified in concluding, that there was nothing but 
Rationalism in the Gnostic system. We might be tempted to 
draw the same conclusion from the relation of the Pneumatics 
to the Psychici. For, according to the doctrine of the Gnostics, 
the latter were those who depended only ona faith of authority, 
and were convinced by miracles; the former, on the contrary, 
were attracted by the inward power of Truth, had no need of 
miracles, and stood therefore on the highest stage of the de- 
velopment of reason where they only acknowledged that which 
they knew from Reason. But here it is to be observed, that 
even the Pneumatici do not attain to this result by the de- 
velopment of their higher nature left to itself, but find them- 
selves in a state of limitation; they suffer in consequence of 
the general corruption of the World, the mixture of good and 
evil; the power of the vAn and the éyusougyts confines the 
higher nature which cannot be developed to freedom, without 
the super-earthly communication of the Most High God. 
Accordingly the Gnostics presuppose not only for the Psychici 
bnt also for the Pneumatici, something which cannot be de- 
rived simply from the development of the universe and of the 
reason, and therefore, admit the necessity of a Revelation. 
Redemption, as a fact, they regard as important for the re- 
storation of Harmony in the universe, to such an extent indeed, 
that they wish to prove that its efficacy extends to other worlds. 
As far therefore as the acknowledgment. of a supernatural fact 
is concerned, the entrance of a higher spirit into this world, 
whose communion even the Pneumatici require in order to 
realize their proper destiny, so far Gnosticism contains a 
principle opposed to Rationalism. But is there not in the 
Docetism which the Gnostics in part connect with the doctrine 
‘of the historical Christ, an Idealism and a Rationalism? In 
the opinion that the sensuous body was a mere optical deception 
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without reality, is it not implied that everything depends on 
the Idea ? that the redemptive power lies in that, and not in 
the historical fact? In that case it would be the same view 
which has been brought forward in the present day by Strauss 
and others. Yet, if the reality of the sensuous life of Christ 
is denied from the Docetic standpoint, that does not nullify 
the reality of Christ’s historical appearance, and place some- 
thing merely ideal in the place of the historical; for though 
the sensuous form of the appearance would not be real, yet 
the appearance itself would be something actual. The com- 
munication of that higher Divine Genius to Humanity, in order 
to fill human spirits by his Revelation, would be a fact, only it 
would not include the sensuous ; it would evince the power of 
a higher spirit, that without actual sensuousness he could make 
himself manifest to the senses. This Docetism might be con- 
nected with a Supernaturalism carried to the extreme. For as 
such Supernaturalism is marked by its rejecting all connexion 
with the natural, this in fact is the characteristic likewise of 
Docetism, which places the appearance of Christ out of all 
connexion with Nature and preceding History, and renders it 
80 isolated as to have only the appearance of sensuousness. 
This mode of thinking comes out most plainly in Marcion, 
and shows, at the same time, how far it was removed from 
Rationalism. Captivated with the glory of Christianity, Mar- 
cion believed that nothing analogous could be found elsewhere. 
Henge he regarded Christ’s appearance as a sudden isolated 
‚act, with no preparatory antecedents, unimagined by men, and 
without any connexion with Nature. As Marcion found neither 
in Nature nor in Humanity created by the Demiurgos, anything 
allied to God or to a Revelation of him, he denied the existence 
of a Natural Religion. He did not oppose Knowledge and 
Reason to the current views of the Church, but the inward 
Revelation of Christ. In this respect, we recognise in Marcion 
a Protestant spirit though mixed with error, which combated 
the incipient Catholic element, and opposed to the authority 
of Tradition the written records of Revelation (which he made 
to consist of the Pauline Epistles, and a Gospel attributed to 
Paul,*) and the Christian consciousness, the inward Revelation 
of Christ to believers. . 
It is another question whether some of the Docetz, if they 
* Neander’s Church History, vol. ii. p. 149. (Bohm’s edition.) 
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had lived in our day, would have embraced an Idealistic 
Rationalism. It is possible, that in many of them the germ 
of it existed ; but we must distinguish the times, and from the 
mere possibility are not warranted to infer that this element 
consciously existed in Docetism.* As soon as Redemption had 
taken place by the higher Revelation, a glaring contrast between 
the Pneumatici and the Psychici appeared. For then the 
Pneumatici attained the consciousness they had less need of the 
‘outward Revelation, and the contrariety of the inner religion of 
the Spirit, to the faith resting on outward authority, acquired 
importance. Valentinus the Gnostic pointed to an original 
revelation which proceeded from the seeds of this higher nature, 
and he calls the beaming forth of this pneumatic nature, the 
law written on the heart. As the Gnostics imagined they had 
the highest criterion of Truth in their outward Revelations, 
and on that founded the principle of Accommodation, so they 
treated the original records of Religion in the most arbitrary 
manner. They distinguished in the Apostles, and many of 
them even in the person of Christ, a pneumatic and a psychical 
principle, and it was the privilege of the Pneumatici to dis- 
tinguish what belonged to them, or to the Psychici, and what 
was said from their own standpoint or with Accommodation. 
These views implied that neither Christ nor his Apostles pos- 
sessed the perfect consciousness of truth. 

In the Clementine Homilies, we find also a remarkable 
mixture of supernatural and rationalistic elements, and a sub- 
jective tendency of the reason joined to an external Super- 

* Such a standpoint may be supposed to exist in a remarkable 
apocryphal work, repiodo: drooröAwv (Travels of the Apostles), which is 
found in the acts of the second Nicene Council. Mansi, xiii. p. 167. 
In p. 171 we are told that “ during the sufferings of Christ he appeared 
to the surviving apostle, John, and said that he was only crucified for 
the lower classes in Jerusalem. He vanished again, and then showed 
him a cross of pure light, surrounded by a great multitude of various 
forms, which yet represented ‘only one form and one image. Above 
the cross a divine voice, full of gentleness, sounded, which said, ‘ The 
cross of light is for your sakes called sometimes the Logos, sometimes 
Christ, sometimes the Door, sometimes the Way, sometimes Bread, 
sometimes the Sun, sometimes the Resurrection, sometimes Jesus, 
sometimes the Father, sometimes the Spirit, sometimes the Life, some- 
times the Truth, sometimes Faith, and sometimes Grace.’ ”—Neander’s 
C. H., vol. ii. p. 187. | 

t In his homily wepi ¢itwy: a fragment in Clem. Strom. vi. p. 641. 
vönog 6 ypawrög iv kaplig. 
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naturalism. Thus it is said, that the truth implanted in us 
.by God, contains the seeds of all Truth. It is only covered or 
revealed by the hand of God.* It does not follow from this, 
that there is no supernatural Revelation whatever, but only 
that the Revelation cannot be efficient without the pre- 
supposition of this susceptible medium in our own minds. By 
‘Revelation we become conscious of the hidden seed within us. 
An original Revelation is admitted, which was transmitted from 
Adam, but has not remained pure, and is alloyed with many 
human errors. Hence we must distinguish in the Old Testament 
the original Judaism, which is pure truth, from the errors that 
have been added to it; and a purification of religious knowledge 
by the renewal of the original Revelation, is requisite, and has 
been effected, at various times, by Moses and by Christ. The 
mixture of truth and falsehood in the original records of 
Religion, will serve to test men’s capability for the reception of 
truth. The Clementines accordingly make Religion, as far 
as it contains the seeds of truth, the Judge of this external 
Revelation as it exists in the Sacred Writings, in order to 
separate from it the original Revelation. The notion of a 
mixture of truth and falsehood in the original records of 
Religion, appears in other phenomena of this age—last of all 
in Manicheism. Mani proceeds on the assumption, that the 
Original Religion as given in the teaching of Christ was not 
pure, but mixed with Jewish elements. Hence the Manicheans 
subjected the writings of the New Testament to a criticism of 
which Reason was to furnish the criterion. Faustus of Mileve, 
a Manichean who lived at the end of the fourth Century, says, 
“There are many tares in every part of Holy Writ, and there- 
fore a sifting is needed.” From the standpoint of the Catholic 
Church, he thus addresses the Christian, “ Thou who blindly 
believest everything, who banishest from Humanity Reason 
that gift of Nature, who scruplest to judge respecting truth 
and falsehood, and art as much afraid of separating the good 
from its opposite, as children are of ghosts.” 

The Alexandrian School agrees with other Church teachers 


* Hom. xvii. 0. 18.—iv ydp rg iv yulv iv Seov redeloy orepuaruac 
urn. räaca tveorıy 7 AAndea, Jeov Jt xuıpi oxnkrern cai droxaXix- 
reraı. Schliemann and Dressel fill up the hiatus by xapöig. Neander 
thinks dAndelg preferable.—J Acost. 

+ Aug. c. Faust. lib. xviii. c. 8. 
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in their recognition of a supernatural Revelation, and of the 
two sources of religious knowledge, Holy Writ and Tradition. 
Yet it is evident from the ideas of the Alexandrians respecting 
the relation of wiorsg and yraaız, that they differed from other 
parties in their manner of extracting knowledge from these 
sources. Irensus says,* ‘‘ The object of knowledge in Religion 
is, that which is unquestionably stated in Holy Writ as well as 
what can be derived from Tradition, and beyond this we can- 
not pass;” but the Alexandrian Gnosis did not keep within 
these limits. Although it set out from the letter of the Bible, 
it was not in general content to stop there. Origen says,t “We 
have in Holy Writ only some elements of Gnosis; the whole 
of Holy Writ is no more than a very brief and slight intro- 
duction to it, and when the Gnostic has acquired an accurate 
knowledge of it, he must go up to Jesus himself, to receive from 
him the fountain of water that springeth up to life eternal.” 
Thus the Gnostic rises above Scripture, which forms for him 
only the first point of connexion. 


3. THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION (THEOPNEUSTIA). 


During this period we find no coherent and systematic doctrine 
respecting Inspiration. Two elements met in the development 
of the idea. It started from the consideration of the Old Tes- 
tament, since that was first of all received as the original 
record of Religion. Hence the Christian Fathers accepted it, 
according to the Jewish mode of conceiving it, which re- 
presented the human mind as entirely passive in it. We have 
an example of this in the Alexandrian Jewish legend of’ the 
formation of the Septuagint Version, namely, that the seventy 

ranslators though occupying separate cells, agreed exactly in 
in their translations. Philo also maintains such a verbal Inspira- 
tion, in which the Writers of the Old Testament were only the 
passive organs of the Holy Spirit. He after expresses himself 
in such a manner as to set in contrast the state of sound self- 
consciousness with that in which the Holy Spirit takes 

* Adv. Heer. ii. 27. 

+ In Joann. tom. xiii. 95.—olpas rijg tAne yyeoswe oroxeid Tıva, 
itayioracg wai Bpaxvrärac slyas cicaywyac bhac ypagdc, cgv wavu 
vondücw axptBdc.—F§ 6. eloaywyai ody eiow ai ypagai, ag’ Gy axprBisc 
vevonpivwy, viv dvoualoutywy anyijc rou "lanw3, dveAderkov xpdc 
roy ’Inooüv, ty’ ody nuiv yapionrat ırnyav rot dAdopivou Sdarog sic 
Zunv alwvıoy. 
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possession of the human soul, the iriaurg sivas contrasted with 
the Is090gsiodaı when the vous is inactive, #xoranıs is supreme, 
and the human spirit is only a blind organ of the Divine, 
His unhistorical Interpretation of the Scriptures is quite in 
accordance with this idea of Inspiration. This Jewish idea 
agrees with the legal standpoint of Judaism, in which the 
operation of the divine was supposed to be connected with the 
total suspension of action on the part of Man. It is otherwise 
in Christianity, according to which the disunion between the 
divine and the human is removed, and Man becomes a free 
Organ of God. When this traditionary idea was applied to the 
New Testament, a different element was added. For another 
relation was formed by the greater analogy which the Apostolic 
writings bore to the consciousness of Christians. Hence many 
a remark on the Writers of the New Testament occurred to the 
Teachers of the Church, which was based on another idea of 
Inspiration. | 

First of all, the Idea of Inspiration had to be developed in 
reference to the Old Testament, against the Gnostics. It was 
necessary to maintain against them the divine Origin of the 
Old Testament, not as if they ascribed it to a merely human 
source, but they imagined that the Being who spoke and acted 
was not the most High God, but the Demiurgos. It was, 
therefore, to be proved that the Old Testament proceeded 
from the same God as the New. But the views of the Gnostics 
respecting the relation of the Old Testament to the New, were 
not always the same, though the Church Teachers who knew 
not how to discriminate the various shades of thought pre- 
sented in the peculiar Gnostic terminology, spoke of only one 
Gnostic idea. Two modifications, depending on different re- 
presentations of the Demiurgos, are of special importance. 
Those who, like Marcion, regarded the Demiurgos as the 
enemy of God, a being standing in no connexion with him, 
admitted, of course, of no connexion between the Old and 
New Testaments; others who regarded him as a subordinate 
and limited God, but not hostile to the Supreme, as one who 
served for an Organ of the Ideas imparted by God, but not 
conscious of them till the appearance of Christ rendered his 
consciousness of God clear, admitted that this God inspired 
the Sacred Writers of the Old Testament with the Ideas which 
proceeded from the Supreme God, but in an imperfect form. 
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They recognised in the Prophets the higher Pneumatic Nature, 
which had not yet attained to consciousness. On this stand- 
point a peculiar idea of Inspiration in relation to the Old Tes- 
tament was formed. A distinction was made between what 
inspired men said with clear consciousness, and the pneumatic 
meaning not yet clearly developed which lay in they words. 
They acted as Organs not yet conscious, in pointing to Chris- 
tianity. They expressed, in the garb of the views of their ‘age, 
the truth which the Holy Spirit communicated through them, 
and which Christianity brought into clear consciousness. 
Consequently, a peculiar view was formed of the connexion of 
the Old and New Testaments, and the germ of a correct his- 
torical Interpretation. The Gnostics here anticipatad what 
has been generally developed at a later period. Their opponents, 
who were unable to separate the true from the false, in this 
view, now turned on the contrary to the Alexandrian idea 
of Inspiration, and maintained, like Irensus and others, that the 
Prophets spoke in a state of unconsciousness. This view bore 
some resemblance to the common heathen representation, 
according to which, the Divine, like one of the powers of 
Nature, forcibly carried men away, as in the instances of the 
Pythoness, the Incubations in the temple of Esculapius, and 
the like. Hence the Jewish-Christian Clementine homilies* 
repudiated this idea of Inspiration as heathénish; and they 
held the Prophecy of the Old Testament not to be true pro- 
phecy ; because the human and the divine, in the language of 
the Prophets, could not be distinguished in the alternations of 
the ecstatic and common state. But they carried the idea of 
Inspiration to another extreme ; among the marks of a true 
Prophet they reckoned an everpresent higher knowledge 
combined with clearness and self-consciousness—the constant 
indwelling of the divine Spirit and his illumination in refer- 
ence both to Past and Future. It was the same higher Spirit 
which dwelt in Adam, Moses, and Christ, in order to bring 


* Hom. iii. 18.—axpogarne ydp ay änrasoroc, arsipnw Wuyiic é¢0arkpep 
wavra karorreiwv iniorarat AavOavwr’ ei öl rrapadeESpeOa npeic, we 
ot wrodAol, drı cai 6 dAnOYc mpopnrnc ob wadvrore, GAN’ eviore, dre Exec 
rd wvevpa, Kai ded rovro mpoyıywareı, Owdre Ot ode Exei, dyvori—idv 
.obrwg vrokdBwpey, kal éavrote dmarwpev cal GdXovg bveöpevooner 
rd yap rowiroy pancic ivOovowyrwy boriv bro wvetparog Araklag, 
ray rapa Bwpoic peOvdvrwy cai kvicone supopovpivwy. 
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forth the original religion.” Hence their homilies adopted a 
singular notion of dwoxdaAujic. The form of vision and dream 
is considered as very inferior, in which God stands in a mere 
outward relation to the soul. The highest form was the Re- 
velation of God without outward instruction, when a new light 
of divine truth dawns on man in immediate self-consciousness. 
Hence ‚Peter thus expresses himself respecting the revelation 
made to him (mentioned in Matt. xvi. 13.) ‘ As soon as the 
Lord had asked, ‘Whom do men say that I am?’ it rose in 
my heart, and I said, I know not how, ‘ Thou art the Son of 
the living God!’ But he, when he had blessed me, showed me 
that it was the Father who had revealed it to me; but I have 
since experienced that Revelation is to learn without teaching, 
visions, or dreams.” f 

Montanism maintained the idea of ecstatic Inspiration with- 
out any modification. This was in harmony with its general 
character, with the contrast between the Divine and the 
Human, which forms its groundwork, and according to which 
the human is always in a passive relation to the Omnipotence 
of the Divine. It is set down, therefore, as the mark of a 
true Prophet, that he has no power over himself, as it is said 
in a Montanist Oracle, ‘ God alone is awake—Man sleeps.” f 


Tertullian gives as a mark of the highest prophetical state, the 


ezcidere sensut.§ This one-sided conception of the Divine led 
to dangerous consequences; natural feeling mixed itself with 
the work of the Divine Spirit, in peculiar modes of excitement, 
and was taken for something divine. Here we meet with 
states that are allied to certain phenomena in the sphere of 
Natural Religion. During public worship, Montanist Virgins 
fell into a kind of somnambulism, and in that state administered 
remedies for diseases. But these extravagances rendered their 
views suspicious, and the controversy with the Montanists led 


* Hom. iii. 20. + Lib. 1. xvii. 18. 

+ Epiph. Her. xlviii. 4.—Ev@v¢ ydp 6 Movravdéc gnoty, 80d dvOpw- 
oc woe ipa, xdyw iwrapat woei mrijcrpov’ 6 dvOpwmrog koäraı, 
cayw ypnyopü ldou xüpıög dorıy 6 ixordvwy xapdiag dvOperwy cai 

wove Kapdiac dvOpwrotc. 

§ Contra Marcion iv. 22.—Ratione, quam defendimus in causa nove 
prophetis, gratia ecstasin, id est amentiam convenire? In spiritu 
enim homo constitutus, presentim cum gloriam Dei conspicit, vel cum 
per ipsam Deus loquitur, necesse est excidat sensu, obumbratus scilicet 
virtute divind, de quo inter nos et psychicos queestio est. 


| 
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to a closer examination of the difference between enthusiasm 
and true Inspiration. Miltiades a rhetorician, wrote a book 
against Montanism to the effect, that a Prophet ought not to 
speak in ecstasy,* and maintained on the contrary, that a 
Prophet must be perfectly conscious of his own ideas. On 
this assumption it was attempted to find the developed 
Christian truth in the Prophets of the Old Testament. The 
teachers of the Alexandrian Church, Origen particularly, 
believed that the Prophets, by spiritual communion with the 
Logos (imönmia vonrn), arrived at a clear knowledge of re- 
vealed truths. 
There is a trace worth noticing of a peculiar opinion re- 
specting the nature of Inspiration in the Old Testament, 
which was held by certain opponents of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of whom Origen speaks.+ They said that the Holy 
‘ Spirit in the Prophets, was not the same as the Holy Spirit in 
the Apostles. We might suppose this founded on the Gnostic 
distinction of the inspirations of the Demiurgos and of the 
Supreme God; but the Gnostics do not thus make use of the 
name of the Holy Spirit, and Origen distinguishes from them 
the persons who employed such language. We must compare 
what Eusebius says of such an Antitrinitarian party, since: he 
accuses them of an arbitrary critical treatment of Holy Writ; 
and then adds that some of them had positively denied the 
Law and the Prophets, and under the pretence of Grace had 
maintained an antinomian and impious doctrinet It is of 
special importance, that they pleaded the doctrine of Grace as a 
cloak for their sentiments; that is, they professed to extol the 
manner in which God operated through Christ; they were at 
issue with the Church respecting the authority of the Old 
Testament; they lowered that, and placed Christianity so 
| 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccles. v. 17.—epi rov un) deiv wpognrny ty Ixordası 


iv. 

+ In epist. ad Titum, ed. Lommatzsch. v. p. 288.—Sed et si qui sunt, 
qui spiritum sanctum alium quidem dicant ease, qui fuit in prophetis, 
alium autem, qui fuit in apostolis Domini nostri Jesu Christi unum 
atque idem delictum impietatis admittunt, quod illi, qui, quantum in 
se est, naturam deitatis secant et scindunt, dicentes unum legis et 
alterum evangeliorum deum. . 

t Euseb. Hist. Eocles. v. 28, fin.—Evıoı J abravy obdl wapaxapaseeıy 
nElwoav abräg, AAN anda dpyncdpevoe réy Te vdpov cai rove rpogH- 
rag dyvopov cai dOlov didacxadeiag wpoddoe xäpırog ele Euxarov 
arwAeiag dd\eOpor zarwilodncav. 
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much the higher, in opposition to those who were disposed to 
find it already in the Old Testament. This account of them 
appears to agree with the description given by Origen. 

In the first ages of Christianity, the Platonic philosophy had 
led to many interesting inquiries among the heathen, respecting 
the idea of Inspiration. On one side there was the Unbelief 
of those, who saw in all Religion nothing but human Institu- 
tions, and made use of Oracles and the like under this notion ; 
on the other side were those who maintained that every 
response was verbally inspired by the gods. Differing from 
both these parties, Platonism constructed another view. 
Setting out from the idea of a natural operation of God on the 
human soul, Plutarch * maintained that the excitement of the 
religious consciousness proceeded from God, but that the 
particular form in which it presented itself, depended on 
human agency. Such ideas could be readily applied to the 
Christian idea of Inspiration ; we actually find in the Church 
teachers } the comparison which Plutarch employs, of an in- 
spired soul to a musical instrument. But they attach quitea ~ 
different meaning to it, since they do not lay any stress on 
what is peculiar in the instrument, and which modifies the 
style of the Inspiration in its actual manifestation ; but only 
adopt it so far as to say, that the instrument is made to vibrate 
from without, to illustrate the pure passivity of man. The 
Platonic ideas, which we find elsewhere in the most ancient 
Church teachers, are not placed in connexion with the idea of 
Inspiration. Justin Martyr transfers the Platonic relation of 
the voi, to the vapiv in Man, to the relation of the A6yog to the 
owigua Aoyızöv, the human reason allied to God. From a 
perpetual Revelation of the divine Aéyog to what is allied to 
it in Man, proceeded all the seeds of truth in the ancient 
world; but only something entary, not the full Reve- 
lation of the divine Aéyeg could be effected by the owipua 
Aoyixéy. Human prejudice and short-sightedness produced 
errors and contrarieties in the ancient world ; but in Christ we 
have the complete self-revelation of the divine Aéyog, and in 
him alone absolute Religion and Truth.t CLement of 


* De Pythia Oraculis, capp. vii. x. xx. xxi. 

t (Just. Mart.#) Cohortat, ad Grecos, § 8. 

F Apol. ii. c. 10.— Meyaluıörepa piv ody wdoeng dvOpwsreiov 
Ösdaszallac gaiverac rd npirıpa ced TO Aoyızöv rd Broy Töy 
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Alexandria traces all that there was of truth among the 
heathen before Christ, to the suggestions of the Divine Spirit, 
who for this purpose made use of individuals who were capable 
of training their fellow-men. Clement accounts for error by 
the mixture of the human, and in this respect distinguishes 
the Holy Scriptures from all other books.* He believed, 
that if we could collect the various contrarieties freed from the 
human prejudices, through which the scattered rays of Truth 
are presented, we should possess the pure Christian Truth. 
Yet Clement, no more than Justin, made use of these notions 
for distinguishing the divine and human in the idea of Reve- 
lation ; Clement did not separate from one another the form and 
essence of Revelation, but regarded everything in them as a 
divine operation. Philo, though the magical idea of In- 
spiration is the leading one in his writings, has admitted a 
remarkable distinction of three stages of Inspiration.+ The 
highest stage is that in which God speaks in his own name. 
Here the person of the Prophet is altogether out of sight, and 
the Divine is presented immediate and pure, without any 
human admixture. The second stage is that in which the 
Prophet inquires of God, and God answers; here a mixture of 
the divine and human begins. In the third stage, the Prophet 
speaks in his own name, although he announces what is 
divine. Here there is also enthusiasm; but the human, the 
individual, animated by the Divine Spirit, also comes into 
play. In Origen t we find a similar distinction, though it is 

avsvra Ov nuäc Xptoréy yeyovivat, kai capa Kai Adyoy cai Puyny. 
Oca yap xaAwg dei igOeyEavro cai ebpov, ol giocogjoavrec 7) vonode- 
Thoavrec, card Adyou péipog esvpicewc cai Yewplac lori wovnOivra 
avroic¢. ’Emeed) öl ob xdvra ra rov Aöyov éyvwpicayr, dc tors Xpiorög cal 
vayria tavroıc wéAXNantg Eloy. 

* Str. vi. 693 A.—dAAd cai ai rév ivapirwy dvOpmrwy irivora car’ 
ixivotay Yelav yiyvovrat Ötarıdenusvne miorng Wuyig cai dcaddopivov 
Tov Jeiov Seknparog eig rag advOpwrivac Wuyde rwv by pipe Siwy 
Asırovpywav cv\Aapbavopivwy ele ra¢ roabrac Saovlag. Cf. i. p. 287 C. 

+ Vit. Moysis iii. p. 681, sq. ed. Francof. 1691. 

t+ In Joann. vi. 18. @ort coga ply Kal mord Nyey cai opddpa 
imtreraypiva rd droorokıra, ob pijy mapamınaıa ry “rade Néye 
ciptog mavrorpärwp.”” Kai rovro tricrnooy, el, imdy Néyy 6 Maidoc’ 
“ mäca ypapı) Jedavevorog cai weidspoc” éureprrapbave kal ra éavrow 
jpdunara, h od ro,“ Kayo Abyw, kai obx 6 xbpıog, cai rd “iv rdoate 

cxAngia dcardooopat, Kai rd “ola éxa€oy ty ’Avrioyeia, tv 'Ixoviw, 
iv Adorpoıg,” kai ra robros maparinoıa éviors bx’ abroü Ypapivra 
cai car’ dkovolav, ob pry TO eihexpivic ray ix Seiag imımvolag Aéyer. 
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not clear that he derived it from Pato. He distinguishes the 
idea of Inspiration in the strictest sense, and applies it to a 
case, in which also the human element is noticeable. He 
inquires whether Paul, when in 2 Tim. iti. 16., he speaks of 
Holy Scripture as Ssérvsucres, intended to include his own 
writings. The Apostolic writings were, indeed, wise and 
trustworthy, and very weighty, but not equal to those in which 
it is said, “ Thus satth the Lord, the Almighty.” In the 
former, there was not the same pure inspiration of the Divine 
Spirit as in the latter. His critical acuteness might have led 
Origen to notice other passages of the New Testament, to 
Hlustrate the distinction of the Divine and the Human. 
Yet where he observes differences in the narratives of the 
Evangelists, he explains them, according to his common idea 
of Inspiration. He disputes with other Christians, who found 
no difficulty in the admission of these discrepancies, and 
concludes that, because such differences are irreconcilable, they 
must have been designed. They were intended to lead to the 
acknowledgment that the Truth was ideal, that the Fact was 
internal, and only represented as external. He would rather 
give up the full reality of facts than admit any differences. 
He says,* “ We believe that the Gospels were written down 
under the co-operation of the Holy Spirit; no error, no false- 
hood, can be allowed in the Evangelists; the discrepancies 
do not arise from defect of memory.” This idea of Inspiration 
led many to a Hypercriticism; for since they could not see 
their way through the discrepancies of the Gospels, they at- 
tached themselves to one Gospel for which they had a special 
preference, and rejected the rest as unapostolic. 

Iprenzus also, though he has not formally developed his 
ideas on Inspiration, shows traces of his recognition of two 
factors — the divine agency, and the conditions of human in- 
dividuality. For instance, in the writings of Paul, he does 
not attribute everything to divine inspiration, but makes the 
quality of Paul’s style to depend on his mental characteristics 

* In Joann. vi. 18.—xal dxorovOdy ye, undevoc ogadrAopéivov ray 
"Edayyelıorwv, pndt Pevdopéivon, we slmoıev Av ob miorebovrec, angps- 
repa card Staddpove Kapodg sipnxévat—obl yde wepi ray abrwv, wc 
olovral rivec, ol Amopvnpovevovreg Cragdpwe nvéxOnoay pr) depibovrres 
TY pynpy txacroy roy eipnpivwv f yeyevnpévwr. 

t Hagenbach’s Observ. circa Origenis method. interpretanda 
Script. 8.: Basil. 1828. 
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— on the prodigious force and pressure of his thoughts.* We 
find the like in TERTULLIAN, who, by the circumstance that the 
idea of Inspiration became more intense in the Montanistic 
Prophecies, was induced to mark degrees in Inspiration. He 
perceived that the ecstatic form could not be attributed to the 
Apostles, and hence supposed a mode of Inspiration, in which 
the human element was active.+ He remarks that Paul in 
his manner of treating the Old Testament, was not always 
consistent, and attributes his dispute with Peter (Gal. ii.) to 
the ardour he felt as a Neophyte.t This implies that he 
viewed the operation of the Divine Spirit to be conditioned 
by a person’s natural course of development. He supposes 
that Paul’s mind was gradually transformed by the influence 
of Christian principle. As Tertullian varies in his mode of 
expressing himself, so, when he wishes to establish the 
authority of the apocryphal Book of Enoch, he gives an un- 
certain and very hazardous idea of Inspiration. What relates 
to ourselves is not to be rejected, and what serves for edifica- 
tion is divinely inspired.§ 


B. THE DOGMAS OF SPECIAL DOGMATICS. 
a. THEOLOGY IN THE STRICT SENSE. 
l. THE ORIGIN OF THE IDEA OF GOD. 


The Church Teachers in this age had little occasion to 
contend with atheists; but since they endeavoured to establish 


* Adv. Her. iii. 7, 2.—Quoniam autem hyperbatis frequenter utitur 
apostolus, propter velocitatem sermonum suorum et propter impetum 
qui in ipso est Spiritus, ex multis quidem aliis est invenire. 

+ De Monagam. c. 3, on 1 Cor. c. 7.—Denique conversus ud alteram 
speciem dicendo: nuptis autem denuncio, non ego, sed dominus, 
ostendit illa, que supra dixerat, non dominice auctoritatis fuisse sed 
human» sstimationis. 

f Adv. Marc. i. 20.—Nam et ipsum Petrum ceterosque, columnas 
apostolatus, a Paulo reprehensas opponunt, quod non recto pede incede- 
rent ad evangelii veritatem, ab illo certe Paulo, quiadhuc in gratia rudis, 
trepidans denique, ne in vacuum cucurrisset aut curreret, tunc primum 
cum antecessoribus apostolis conferebut. Igitur, si ferventer adhuc, ut 
neophytus, adversus Judaismum aliquid in conversatione reprehenden- 
dum existimavit, etc. 

§ De Cult. Fem. i. 3.—Sed cum Enoch eadem scriptura etiam de 
domino predicaret, a nobis quidem nihil omnino rejiciendum est, quod 
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the doctrine of one God against polytheism, they were engaged 
in frequent discussions respecting the proof of the idea of God. 
Their writings are all pervaded by it; only they vary in the 
method of their proof, according to the various stages of their 
culture, some of them being prepared by Platonism, and others 
were not philosophic. Justin Martyr calls faith in God the 
conviction implanted in human nature of something ineffable.* 
THEoPpHILUS of -Antioch answers the heathen who asks, 
“ Show me thy God, that I may believe in him,” by rejoining, 
“Show me first thy man; then I will show thee my God. 
The impure man cannot understand God. It is his fault that’ 
the consciousness of God lying in his breast is undeveloped. 
Give thyself to the Physician, that he may heal the eyes of thy 
soul.”+ CLEMENT of Alexandria denies that the being of God 
can be proved ; for all demonstration is from something already 
known; but the idea of the Supreme Being precedes all 
others, and can be apprehended only by faith, by grace, by 
God’s self-revelation.{ Clement evidently refers to the 
doctrine of the Philosophic Schools, on the absolute to the 
conditioned, of the Immediate to the Mediate. Probably a 
passage in Aristotle was floating before his mind.§ He 
evidently confounds two ideas which belong to different de- 
partments, namely, the idea of the logical absolute, which, 
according to the doctrine of the ancients, could not be reached 
by scientific inquiry; and the idea of a living God, which 
belongs to the religious consciousness. He connects with the 
idea of an unconditioned rational principle, an element which 
had been formed in his mind from Christianity. He also 
points to the undeniable existence of a consciousness of God, 
when he says that there is in all men an efflux from God, by 
virtue of which, even against their own will, they must ac- 


pertineat ad nos. Et legimus omnem seripturam sdificationi habilem 
divinitus inspirari, (2 Tim. iii. 16.) 

* Apol. ii. § 6—rd Sede mpocayöpevna ode Övond barıy, adda pd- 
ynarog duosinynrov iugurog ry puce tév advOpwrwy Ööka. 

+ Ad Ausolye. i. init. 

+ Strom. ii. p. 364.—ei d& rig Asyoe rHY tmiornuny drodecrichy 
eivar pera Adyov, dxovedrw, bri cal ai dpyai avanddeKrot.—lIliore 
ody EgexicOatpory olovre rig raybAwy dpyic. Ib, v. p. 588.—Aelweras 2) 
Seg xäpırı cai povy ry rap’ abrod Adyy 7b dyvwordy voriv. 

$ Aristot. Ethic. Magn. i. p. 1197. ed. Bekker.—'H piv yap dmiornun 
Tay per arodeitewy Ovrwy koriv, al dé dpyal advarddaxrot, Sor’ our 
dv sin wepi rag apxyag kmioriun, adX’ 6 voc. 
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knowledge the one eternal God.* Oniezn reckons the idea of 
one God among the ideas that are common to the consciqusness 
of all mankind.t He regards the traces of a consciousness 
of God in man, as a proof of the affinity of his nature to God. 

TERTULLIAN was 8 foe to Philosophy, but he also from the 
fulness of the religious consciousness expresses himself strongly 
respecting the undeniablenoss of the Divine Existence. The 
Being and essence of God, he thinks, can as little be denied 
as they can be comprehended. Other Fathers often colleeted 
from ancient Literature references to the Unity of God, that 
they might defeat the heathen on their own standpoint, and in 
so doing have often quoted by mistake apocryphal passages, 
which had been interpolated by the Jews. One attempt of 
this kind is Justin’s work, entitled «spi wovepyies. Tertullian 
took quite a different method. He was disposed to look on 
Science and Art as a falsification of the original truth in man- 
kind, and rather sppealed to the involuntary witnesses in the 
common life of men which testified against polytheism. These 
he calls the eruptiones anime naturaliter Christiane, the 
sensus publicus, the original dowry of the Soul, which, though 
enthralled by lusts, fettered by erroneous training, and serving 
false gods, yet, when roused from its slumbers, invokes God 
and looks up not to the Capitol, but to Heaven.f He composed 
a short treatise on this subject, entitled, De testimonio anime 
naturaliter Christiana. 

He had to develope these ideas in his controversy with Mar- 
cron.§ Marcion resembled Tertullian in his rude, fiery tem- 
perament and the predominance of feeling, in an aversion to 


® Protrep. p. 45.--Iläcıy yap ürnakarküc dvOpwwor, padiora dé 
roig mepi Aödyevg ivdiarpibovow ivioracral ric axdppoa Sinn. Ov 
ön xäpıv cai Gxovrec piy ÖpoAoyovoıy iva re elvas Jebv, dvwALOpoy cai 
ayévynrov. 

ft Contra Cels. i. 4.—The rotval vvoras. He then says, dudwrep obdiv 
Savpacroy, roy abrdy Sedy, dwep köidaks td ray wpognriy Kai rod 
owripoc iyrarsswapxıval raic amäyruv avOparey Wuyaic. 

+ Apol. c.17. Compare Neander’s das Eine u. das Mannigfaltige 
im Ohristtenthum, p. 9. 

§ Tertullian Adv. Marcion, lib. v. Irenei Adv. Heres. i. 27. 
(Pseudo.) Origenes De Recta in Dewm Fide, ed. J. R. Wetstein : Bas. 
1674. Hyppolyti &Xeyxog ward ao. aipec. vii. 29. Epiphanii Heres. 
Marcion's Confession of Faith, from the Armenian of Archbishup Esnig 
(fifth century), in Illgen's Zeitschr. f. Hiet. Theol. 1884. A. Hahn, De 
Gnosi Marcionis. Regiom. 1820, 21, 4. (Progr.) 
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what preceded Christianity, in antagonism to Nature, and 
in striving to form an entirely new World by means of 
Christianity. But Tertullian had received the spirit of the 
Gospel in greater purity, and under its ameliorating influence 
acknowledged God in Nature, and the original revelation of 
Him in the universal consciousness, But Marcion was led 
further against Nature by his Dualism ; neither it nor History 
appeared to him to present anything similar to the glory of 
Christianity ; hence Christianity seemed to enter suddenly 
into the World without any preparation, by means of the Old 
Testament. The severe just God of the Old Testament was 
quite different from that of the New, the perfect and holy one 
who is the God of Love. He failed to discern there, as in Na- 
ture, the God that was partially hidden, because he would 
admit no Revelation of him but such as was- whole and com- 
plete. Nature, he says, points to a rigid, imperfect Spirit, who 
is destitute of omnipotence since he cannot overcome the 
opposition of matter, the blind destructive force of Nature. 
Thus, then, was nothing previously in the human spirit that 
was analogous to the God of Christianity. A creation of the 
Demiurgos, the Soul had no idea of holiness and love; an 
entirely new life issued from Christianity, Marcion, accord- 
ingly, was a denier of all original consciousness of God, and of 
all Natural Religion. There was for him only a Christian 
consciousness, that appeared suddenly, and developed itself at 
once. ‘Tertullian, on the contrary, says, when vindicating the 
original endowment of the consciousness of God—*‘ God cannot: 
be concealed—he must always be perceived and reveal himself. 
All we are, and in which we are, testify of Him, A God whose 
existence must first be proved, would not be the true God.”* 
Those Gnostics who did not, like Marcion, regard the Demi- 
urgos as a being hostile to the Supreme God, but only as a 
limited and subordinate God, were able to affirm that the idea 
of one God always lay at the basis of the consciousness of 
higher natures. Thus Valentine appeals to the laws written 
on the heart in his Homily weg) p/Awy.f Ze 


* Contra Mare.i.9,10.—Nunguam Deus latebit, nunquam Deus deerit; 
semper intelligitur, semper audietur, etiam videbitur quomodo volet. 
Habet Deus testimonia, totum hoc, quod sumus et in quo sumus. Sic 
probatur et Deus et unus dum non ignoratur alio adhuc probari laborante. 

+ Clem. Strom. vi. p. 641. 
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2. THE BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD, 


We now proceed to the fuller development and more exact 
descrimination of the idea of God. Christianity: has here to 
combat with two opposite tendencies; There is the sensuous 
anthropomorphism, which does not conceive of God as pure 
Spirit, but transfers ‘its sensuous conceptions to God. This 
mode of contemplation was the common one in Pagan Anti- 
quity, as the religious consciousness was generally drawn down 
to sensuousness ‘through the religion of Nature. Even the 
Stoics were not able to rise to the idea of a pure Spirit. We 
learn from the remarks of Origen, how very much, even in his 
time, thinking was fettered by the tendency that was the result 
of these earlier views.* 

In Judaism, indeed, the theistical standpoint, the elevation 
above the mere contemplation of ‘Nature, and the teachings of 
the Old Testament respecting the Divine attributes, might have 
led to a purer style of contemplation: but the sensuous ten- 
dency was promoted by cleaving to the letter ; and understand- 
ing the figurative representations of the Old Testament in 
accordance with that, men thought of God as a being extended 
in space, in human form. Another tendency aimed at putting | 
down this rude, sensuous anthropomorphism, but fell into a 
one-sided abstraction and Spiritualism ; for the idea of the 
living God it substituted the doctrine of a logical Absolute. 
This holds good of the ty of the Neoplatonists ; and even 
Philo, while combating the sensuous tendency, erred in a 
similar subtilization of the réligious consciousness. 

Placed between these two extremes, it was the office of 
Christianity on the one‘ hand, to establish the idea of God as 
a Spirit, and on the other, to introduce a religious realism 
into human life. It effected the Spiritualization not by impart- 
ing particular ready-made notions of the Nature of ‘God ; this 
would have been of no service; for such ideas, in order to be 
intelligible, demand as a prerequisite, a new sense, a higher 
stage of spiritual development. Even the clear announce- 
ment—“ God is a Spirit,” was not understood, since men 
accustomed to sensuous represensations would think of a Spirit, 
as Origen says, only as a higher and more refined kind of 
Body. Christianity had to give an impulse to the Spirit to 


* In Ev. Johan. c. iv. v. 24.—avétpa 6 @ede, etc. t. xiii. § 21, ££ 
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develope and cherish from within itself the spiritual idea of 
God. This was effected by the new tendency of the religious 
Spirit proceeding from Redemption, by withdrawing from the 
exclusive contemplation of Nature, by the Revelation. of God 
in the life of Christ, by spiritualising and giving a new im- 
pulse to the whole thinking faculty. Hence during this period 
to a gradual process of purification, where we find sensuous 
representations of God, we must not attribute them entirely 
to a sensuous standpoint, but shall often see them combined 
with great depth and fulness of the consciousness of God. 
The sensuous conception might have a relative correctness in 
Opposition to the subtilisation of the idea of God, as far as it 
contained a religious Realism which could not yet release itself 
from sensuous forms. Thus the Clementine Homilies con- 
demn those who think of God as formless, under the pretence 
of glorifying him. They even maintain that man could not 
rely on such a God, or pray to him.* 

The crudest form of anthropomorphism, proceeding from a 
misapprehension of the expression ‘‘ Image of God” in Genesis, 
represented God as Man per eminentiam. It was held by 
Melito, bishop of Sardis in the second century, who wrote a 
‘book entitled pi srxowucdrov Isou,f which treated not, as some 
suppose, of the Incarnation, but of the corporeity of God in a 
sensuous human figure, as Origen testifies.[ Somewhat more 
refined is another form according to which God was conceived 
of as an ethereal being of light. This view is maintained in 

* Homil. xvii. 11.—rivig 32 rüc dAndeiac ddAXSrpioe Övrec,—mpopäceı 
Soforoyiag doxnuärıorov abröv Aéyovaty, iva dpopgoc Kal aveideoe dy 
pnoevi dpardc 9, drwc pr) mepımößnrog yivnrat’ vovg yap eldog ody 
Opwy Seov xevög tori abrov’ wag Oé nai suxerau rig, obK Exwy bc cevdv 
éxbabpevera. ; 

+ In Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 26. Orig. in Gen. Opp. t. ii. p. 25. 

t Under the name of Melito of Sardis, an Apology in the Syriac 

language has been published by Cureton in his Spicilegium Syriacum : 
. London, 1855, and ascribed to that author. It is not identical with 
that of which there is a fragment in Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iv. 28; it 
also contains no anthropomorphical representations of God, but indicates 
a more spiritual mode of thinking on the part of the author, who, at all 
events, is not Melito, but, according to several indications, was a writer 
in Syria or its vicinity, and the Emperor Antoninus addressed by 
him is probably Caracalla, so that the date of the composition must be 
at the beginning of the third century. See Jacobi, Deutsche Zeitschrift 
f. chr. Wissenschaft, &c. 1856. No. 14. On Melito in general, see Piper, 
Stud, u. Krit. 1838. Part I. [Jacost.]- 
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the Clementine Homilies, and even by Tertullian ; notwith- 
standing the depth and purity of his religious feelings, he 
says—‘ Who shall deny that God is a body, although God is 
a Spirit.”* He maintains that there is nothing uncorporeal, 
except what does not exist.f Spirit is Body of a peouliar 
qualit7.t Some have tried to excuse him as if he only wanted 
another word in order to express real existence. But this is cer- 
tainly unfounded. The errors of thought and language here 
exactly coincide. Tertullian, with his vivid religious feeling and 
his robust realism, knew not how to separate the ideas of Reality 
and Corporeity. We remark similar representations in Lac- 
tantius, who combats those who deny that God possesses form 
and affections.§ When we read in writers of this period that 
God is sine corpore, it does not follow that they conceived of 
him as a purely spiritual Being, but possibly they only meant 
to express a contrariety to earthly bodies. 

The development of the Christian doctrine counteracted this 
sensuous tendency in two ways; mediately by the influence 
of Christianity on the whole style of thinking, and imme- 
diately through the already existing philosophical culture. In 
the first mode, the new tendency operated from the Natural to 
the Ethical, in which the Church Teachers were active from 
a practical, sober, religious standpoint. Among them Irenzus 
is conspicuons, whose discreet religious spirit acknowledged 
the incomprehensibility of the Divine Nature. He invites 
men to elevate themselves to God by devotion, and says, they 
must direct their eye to that which is said in the Bible on the 
relation of God to Man, and rise to him by love. He combats 
the sensuous fancies of the Gnostics, and traces their errors to 
their asserting that of God which only suits a changeable nature ; 
all that we predicate of God is only an Image, Love, indeed, 
thus expresses itself; but there is something deeper in feeling, 
than words can express.|| This should lead men to be aware of 


* Adv. Prazeam. o. vii. 

+ De carne Christi xi.—Omne quod est, corpus est sui generis ; nihil 
est incorporale, nisi quod non est. . 
t Adv. Prazeam vii.—Spiritus enim corpus sui generis in sua effigie. 

§ De Ira Dei, c. 2.— A philosophis irretiti et falsis argumentatio- 
nibus capti aliter de unica illa majestate sentiunt, quam veritas habet, 
qui aut figuram negant habere ullam Deum aut nullo affectu commoveri 
putant: qui sit omnis affectus imbecillitatis, que in Deo nulla est. 

| Adv. Her. ii. 13, 8, 4.—Est autem et super’hec et propter hsec 
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the difference between the Image and the Reality. Novatian 
expressed the same opinions. He describes God as inconceivable 
in his Essence, who alone knows what he himself is; the 
human spirit feels what God is more than it can express.® 
He remarks that Christ used anthropomorphical images of 
God, but more sparingly than the Old Testament, in order to 
lead the human mind to a higher mode of contemplation.t 
Among those who from the standpoint of philosophic culture 
combated the sensuous mode of conception, the Alexandrians 
were pre-eminent, especially Orıcen. Heshows in what con- 
tradictions they involve themselves who take literally the 
figurative representations of God in the Old Testament. In 
his exposition of the words “ God ts a Spirit”$ he attacks both 
the ancient Philosophers, who did not think of God as a pure 
Spirit, and the Christians, who gave a sensuous meaning to the 
terms Spirit, Light, and the like. He asserted that God could 
not create and govern the material world, if he were not dis- 
tinct from it; he would otherwise be composite, like other 
bodies, and hence be subject to change and dissolution. He 
expresses himself with remarkable clearness in his work eg) 
dexyav. The word asuwarog, which the Philosophers apply to 
God, is not found in Holy Writ. Yet the fact itself is implied 
inthe Biblical expressions, not indeed in the sense in which 
the word is used in common life, as designating more 
refined bodies, but as referring to pure Spirit.|| Men very 


inerrabilis. Sensus enim capax omnium bene et recte dicetur, sed non 
similis hominum sensui; et lumen rectissime dicetur sed nihil simile 
ei, quod est secundum nos, lumini. Sic autem in reliquis omnibus 
pater hominem pusillitati; et dicitur quidem secundum hxc propter 
difectionem, | sentitur autem super hc secundum magnitudinem. 

d. c. 6. 

+ More spiritual representations are to be found in Hippolytus, and 
with some traces of a Platonic influence. rd yap dv abric 6 rarnp hy, 
IE 00 rd om atreoy Toc ytvopévore. “EXsyxec, x. 88, p. 335, od. 
Miller. qisconr J as. 

n Genes. Opp. t. ii. 

: In Joann. t. ML § 2 § 21 a 

] Lib. i. Introd. c. 8, 9.—In consuetudine vero hominum omne 
quod tale non fuerit, incorporeum simplicioribus vel imperitioribus 
nominatur : velut si quis aérem istum quo fruimur, incorporeum dicit, 
quandoquidem non est tale corpus, ut comprebendi ac teneri possit 
urgentique resistere. Qussremus tamen si vel alio nomine res ipsa 
Greci philosophi dowparoy, id est incorpoream, dicunt, in Scripturis 
sanctis, invenitur. Cf. 1. 
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easily fall into sensuous representations when they seek for 
words in order to express the vivid feeling of the Divine Om- 
nipotence. CLEMENT combats such an error when he says 
‘‘ God is exalted above all space and all time.”* Thus Onicen 
sets himself against the doctrine taught by the Stoics, of a 
general extension of the Divine Essence, and substituted for 
it the Divine Power, which embraces all things.t The Church 
Teachers thus avoided the error of the deistical view which 
wants the living consciousness of the Divine Omnipotence, and 
ignores the immediate relation of God to the World. 
Anthropopathism is to be distinguished from Anthropomor- 
phism ; being that mode of contemplating the divine attributes 
which has for its basis the analogy of God to the human 
spirit. Considered in itself, this is not untrue; for we can 
only think of God as the Archetype of our own spirit, and the 
idea of God can no longer be retained by us if- we lose sight of 
this analogy. . Anthropomorphism must be supplanted by 
Christianity ; Anthropopathism is not supplanted, but spiri- 
tualised and refined. Only what is false must be rejected ; 
that crudeness which transfers to God human passions (#67) 
and defects, for want of recollecting the elevation of the Supreme 
Being, as well as his relationship to Man. ‘Christianity must 
teach us to distinguish what is owing to the corrupting influ- 
ence of sin, from what constitutes the true analogy between 
God and Man In. heathenism a false Anthropopathism pre- 
vailed, since polytheism presented in its gods the apotheosis 
of human qualities, not only of virtues, but of vices; and 
withal, a deification of the power manifested in Nature. Among 
the common, carnally minded Jews there was a corresponding 
crudeness in their views of the divine attributes ; for omni- 
potence was represented as unlimited caprice, and punitive 
justice as perfectly analogus to human wrath. PH1Lo combated 
this tendency from his philosophic standpoint ; but Neo- 
platonism, which in its opposition to Anthropopathism regarded 
God as the abstract "Ov, the highest absolute simplicity, the 
negation of all that is definite, led Philo to indulge in a similar 


* Strom. ii. p. 361 A.—od yap iv yvdgy A rémy, AM Umepdvu rai 
rémov Kal xpdévov kai rijg rwv yeyovorwy ldérnrog did obd’ dv pipe 
karayiveral worse’ ovre weptixwy, OUTE mepiexöpevog' Kar’ dpiopdy 
rıva 1) car’ aroropny. 

Contra Cels. vi. § 71. 
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abstraction ; though, on the other hand, he experienced a re- 
action from the Theism of the Old Testament. 

Here also the task was committed to Christian Realism of 
working its way between the extremes. Christianity pro- 
moted a genuine Anthropopathism by the consciousness of the 
Image of God in Man, and of its obscuration, as well as of its 
perfect representation in Christ, through which men learnt to 
know the Archetype in all its grandeur; in Redemption the 
divine attributes of omnipotence, righteousness, and love were 
presented in harmony. Thus, on the one hand, there was 
given the idea of God in its Reality, and on the other its illus- 
tration, according to the analogy of the restored image of God 
in Man; the realised idea of Humanity in Christ. A 
coarser Anthropopathism passed over from the Jews to the 
Christians. There were not wanting some persons, who be- 
lieved things of God, that they would not impute to the most 
cruel of their fellow-men. This promoted the other extreme of 
subtilising the idea of God *, and thus the peculiar system of 
the Gnostics was formed. 

Before the Christian era, the Old Testament idea of the 
wrath and righteousness of God had often been misunderstood 
by the heathen. The crude conceptions of the Jews might 
have contributed to this, but the real cause lay deeper in that 
peculiar religious standpoint of Pagan Antiquity which the 
Old Testament opposed. What Holiness was, what were the 
wrath and righteousness of God, could only be understood by 
means of a correct consciousness of Sin, and of that strict 
ethical standpoint, which was given first and alone in the Old 
Testament. These profound ideas could not be appreciated 
by Heathenism, which regarded Evil as a mere infirmity — 
as a necessity of Nature. The Gnostics also were led to a 
similar misunderstanding. They regarded the representations 
of God in the Old Testament not as absolutely false, but 
erroneous, and merely human conceptions; but they ascribed 
them to a real Being, whom they considered as an actual 
principle, different from the Christian God. Thus they 
adopted a Dualism in the doctrine of Revelation, and of the 
divine attributes. To the perfect God they ascribed Love ; 
He could only redeem ; the Demiurgos, on the contrary, was 
a being of inexorable justice; Love and Holiness were foreign 

* Orig. wepl apxüv, lib. iv. c. 8 
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to his nature. This separation found support in Philo's views. 
He often says, God himself does not punish immediately, 
from him comes nought but good; punishment is inflicted by 
ministering spirits, who by many are regarded es God himself. 
The Gnostics separated the Demiurgos still further from God, 
since to him alone they attributed justice. Marcion, by over- 
stretching the Christian standpoint, went to the length of 
allowing no union between love and justice. Wholly occupied 
with the love of God, as revealed in Redemption, he excluded 
the other attributes. God grants only blessings of which the 
redeemed partake; about the rest of mankind he takes no 
care, but leaves them in the hands of the Demiurgos. 

Against this dualistic view, the Church Teachers had to 
vindicate the standpoint of the Old Testament, and to show 
the connexion between the Justice and the Love of God. 
The conflict was carried on, in part on the philosophic and 
idealistic standpoint of the Alexandrians, and in part on that 
of the prevalent Realism. 

The Alexandrians were especially inclined to oppose all 
crude Anthropopathisms, but they were ‚not successful in. 
correctly separating the real and the sensuous view, and hence 
were led into a subtilizing of the divine attributes, Clement 
attributes all errors in the apprehension of the Old Testament 
to the sensuous and liberal mode of understanding it, which 
led men to represent after human fashion, the nature of God, 
who is exalted above all human passions. The Prophets could 
represent God to us, not as he is, but only as we sensuous 
men can understand it.* Origen also sees in the Old Testa- 
ment a condescension of God to the weakness of Man. In 
fact there is no wrath in God, but he must appear as if wrathful 
to the bad, on account of the sufferings which their own evil 
conduct entails upon them.t The Alexandrians disputed the 
self-subsistence of God’s primitive Justice, and merged it in 
the idea of a dsxasoobyn swrägıos, a disciplining reformatory love. 

* Strom. p. 391.—seic dé, we Lousy, ob wavöueha ra roaira, 
Gaprınac voouvrec rdc ypabac, cai ard rby nueripwy wradwy dvayd- 
pevot, TO BobAnpa rot aradoüc Yeod, dpolwe roig yuslaroic ix hpacw 
arexdexdpevor we Sé heic dcotoat Suvarol, obrwc exe axd rov wavro- 
«paropog vrodapbdavoyrec, dBiwe mlavwueda‘ ob yap we Exe Td Seiov, 
odrwe oioy re hy AéyecOas AN’ we olov re Hy watery Hpac capKi were- 
Önnivouc obrwe nuty thddAnoay ot xpoPirat, cuptepipepopevoy cwry- 
piwe 7 rev avOpdrwy acdeveig rov Kuplov, t+ Hom. 18 in Jerem.. 
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All punishments according to them were only means of refor- 
mation ordained by God, in order to lead fallen beings to a 
sense of their estrangement, and at last to a re-union 
with God. 

Irenzus forms the transition to the realistic standpoint, 
which regards punishment as something developing itself 
from within, as something inseparably connected with sin. 
Hence he says, God does not punish immediately, in order to 
punish, but punishmeut is that which follows sin of itself; 
as God is the fountain of all happiness, and those who abide 
in communion with Him, receive all good from Him, so 
estrangement from Him is the source of punishment. If 
TERTULLIAN, Novattan, and Lactantros, in their more 
decided Realism, sometimes used expressions liable to be mis- 
understood, yet they maintained not the less, that God must 
be supposed to act at all times differently from man, since He 
does nothing from mere feeling or passion, but according to 
the dictates of divine wisdom. Tertullian, especially, who 
enters deeply into these discussions, defends the idea of 
divine justice against Marcion, by showing the necessary con- 
nexion of redeeming love and justice. Does not redemption 
from sin, he asks, presuppose the existence of guilt in God’s 
sight? Marcion is illogical *, since he denies the justice of 
God, and yet maintains the fact of Redemption. Tertullian 
aims to prove that the idea of divine justice has a deeper 
ground; that Marcion supposes it does not spring from a 
reference to the punishment of evil, but rests on an original 
revelation of God, on Creation generally, where itis equivalent 
to the justitia architectonica, since God has fixed definite 
limits to every being; the goodness of God, he says, created 
the World, and his justice regulates it.f To set aside the 
divine Anthropopathisms is preposterous ; if Marcion would on 
this ground refuse to believe in God’s wrath and punitive 


© Adv. Mare. i. 26. iv. 10.—Sed et peccata dimittere an ejus posset 
esse, qui negetur tenere, et an ejus sit absolvere, cujus non sit etiam 
damnare, et an congruat, eum ignoscere, in quem nihil sit admissum. 

+ Ibid. ii. o. 12.—A primordio dumque creator tam bonus, quam 
et justus. Pariter utrumque processit, bonitas ejus operata est mundum, 
justitia modulata est. Justitise opus est, quod inter lucem et tenebras 
separatio pronuntiata est inter diem et noctem, inter coelum et terram, 
etc. Omnia ut bonitas concipit, ita juatitia distinxit, totum hoc 
judicato dispositum et ordinatum est. 
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justice, he must also deny the other attributes of God; but 
instead of drawing down God to human limitation, we must rise 
to Him. “ Why dost thou imagine anything human in God, 
and not that everything is divine?” * The limits which cleave 
to the development of the divine in Man must all be ab- 
stracted. The long-suffering and compassion of God must be 
understood otherwise than in the case of human beings. 
From such a standpoint, he vindicated ‘‘ the speaking after the 
manner of men,” occurring in Holy Writ. God, he says, 
could not come into close contact with man, unless he appro- 
priated human affections, a condescension that softens the ex- 
ceeding splendour of his majesty, which otherwise would be 
too much for human weakness. Perhaps in itself it is not 
worthy of God, but for man it is necessary, and, therefore, 
worthy of God, since nothing can be so worthy of God as 
what contributes to the salvation of Man.t He pronounces it 
inconsequent to believe in Christ, and yet to be inclined to 
deny the condescension of God in the Old Testament, in 
which he saw a preparation for the condescension of God in 
Christ.t Tertullian sometimes expresses himself, as if he 
thought that moral goodness had no internal necessity, but 
was only made such by an act of the divine will. ‘ We must 
not obey it because it is good,” he says; “ but we must obey, 
because God has commanded it.”§ Yet he would not affirm 
that God has arbitrarily determined this or that to be good. 
He only designed to refute those who would limit the 
authority of the divine law by a reference to the creature. In 
another passage he guards against such a misapprehension, 
and asserts that in God everything must be natural, eternal, 
and grounded in his Essence.|| 

The Idea of the Divine Omnipotence. From the standpoint 


* Adv. Marc. ii. 16. 

+ Ibid. c. 27. cf.—Conversabatur Deus, ut homo divina agere doce- 
retur; ex squo agebat Deus cum homine, ut homo ex quo agere cum 
Deo posset : Deus pusillus inventus est, ut homo maximus fieret. 

+ Ibid. c. 16. 

§ De Posnit. c. 4.—Audaciam existimo de bono divini preecepti 
disputare. Neque enim quia bonum est, idcirco auscultare debemus, 
sed quia Deus precepit. Ad exhibitionem obsequii prior ost majestas 
divine potestatis, prior est auctoritas imperantis quam utilitas ser- 
vientis. 

| Contra Mare, i. 22, 23, 
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of Antiquity, where the consciousness was confined within the 
limits of Nature, the divine presented itself as subject to a 
higher Nature. Christianity introduced the idea of Omnipo- 
tence as something new in opposition to the Pagan view; it 
was of peculiar importance to Christians ; simple believers ap- 
pealed to it.as the ground of their confidence. Certainly its 
development presented difficulties, when not viewed 1: con- 
nexion with the essential nature of God. It was then per- 
verted into the idea of infinite arbitrariness, or the limitations 
of human consciousness were transferred to God. Such a 
transference was made by the elder Pliny, in order to remove 
the reality of the idea.* Celsus reproached the Christians with 
referring on all occasions to the divine omnipotence. “ God,” 
he says, misunderstanding the idea, ‘‘ can do nothing irrational, 
unnatural, or wicked.”f Origen defending the idea against 
such objections thoroughly discusses the question. He dis- 
tinguishes Nature in the ideal sense, which is one with the 
divine arrangement of the Universe, from Nature as it actually 
appears. If Nature be understood in the former sense, we 
may indeed say, God cannot and will not do what is against 
Nature. On the other hand, the laws of phenomenal Nature 
cannot bind God. There may be a standpoint raised above 
these laws, and hence, when anything happens according to the 
divine will, we cannot consider this as against Nature. These 
views sre important in relation to his idea of miracles. A 
miracle certainly does not correspond with the laws of common 
phenomenal Nature, the gucrs xowörspov voouuévy, but founded 
on the higher law of Nature, on the general principles of the 
divine government. As far as this involves any precise state- 
ment, Origen maintains that the divine omnipotence is not to 
be considered as infinite. But he denies infinity in a different 
sense. It was a doctrine of the ancient Philosophers, that no 
consciousness can embrace an infinite series, which, applied 
to God, was an indirect Anthropopathism.t Thus some came 
to the conclusion, since consciousness implies limitation, no 
consciousness can be ascribed to the Supreme Being; so it was 
in the idea of the Neoplatonic “Ov. Origen sincerely main- 
tained the idea of a personal and self-conscious God ; § but in- 


* Hist. Natur. ii. c. 5. + Orig. c. Cels, v. 14, 28, 
+ Plutarch. de Defectu Oracul. c. 23, 24. 


In Joann, t. xxxii. $ 18.—re dv ry éavrod yırduevog mepwwrg, 
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voluntarily influenced by the Philosophy of his age, he adopted 
the supposition above-mentioned as a truth, at the same time 
actuated by a Christian interest for a Providence which 
extended over all things, he thought that the divine Omnipo- 
tence could only embrace a limited range of existence. This 
is important in relation to his doctrine of Creation, the pre- 
existence of souls, and the development of the Universe. He 
assumed that God had created a definite number of spirits, 
and accordingly beheld in the development of the world only a 
change of Forms.* By this specimen we perceive what. an 
influence the Platonic Philosophy exerted on the Alexandrians, 
though the religious interest of Theism acted as a counterpoise. 


8. THE DOCTRINE OF CREATION. 


On this doctrine particularly, Christianity effected a revolution 
in the prevailing views. Natural Religion, formed by the con- 
templation of Nature, and a comparison of it with human re- 
lations, was unable to rise to the idea of a creation as the free 
act of God ; an absolute act of unconditioned freedom performed 
by God was a thought totally foreign to antiquity. The phe- 
nomenal world was supposed to spring of itself out of Chaos ; 
many attributed the same origin to the gods. Even when no 
Autonomy was ascribed to the World, no pantheistic view 
adopted, no development of Nature from itself allowed, but 
a Supreme Spirit was regarded as the Framer of the Universe, 
this was not considered as an unconditioned, absolutely free 
act on the part of God, but conditioned by a pre-existent 
matter: with this assumption was connected the assertion of 
a necessary principle of Evil and Defect in the World. As 
long as Evil was regarded as founded in Nature, and necessary, 
the Divine agency must be supposed to be conditioned. When. 


lei ty éavrod yrwou Kai ry éavrod Sewpig obey nelkovi rüc dv vig 
Sewpiac, we bri Jeoü xp} woeiy ra roadvra, det Asysıv, Srs cshopaiveras 
dpa Töv rıva ebapäornaw. 

* JIepı dpxwv. ii. c. 9.—In illo ergo initio putandum est tamtum. 
numerum rationabilium creaturarum, vel intellectualium, vel quoquo- 
modo appellands sunt quas mentes superius diximus, fecisse Deum, 
quantum sufficere posse prospexit. Certum est quippe quod prefuisse 
aliquo apud se numero eas fecit: non enim, ut quidam volunt, finem 
putandum est non habere creaturas; quia ubi finis non est, nec com- 
prehensio ulla nec circumscriptio esse potest. Quod si fuerit, utique 
nec contineri vel dispensari a Deo quss facta sunt, potuerunt. Natura- 
liter nempe, quicquid infinitum fuorit, et incom sibile erit, 
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Plato represented God as the being who organized the bax, it 
may be disputed whether this was not given by him as a mere 
mythical conception. The formation of the vAy takes place 
when the divine idea is-realized in it. But Dualism is never 
wholly overcome. The power that withstands the Divine 
never allows it entirely to succeed. This form was too mythical 
for the later Neo-Platonism, and not sufficiently intelligible. 
It substituted absolute Monism for Dualism— changed the 
acting God of Plato into the Absolute; the transitive act into 
. the unconditioned development of an immanent rational neces- 
sity, from the Absolute down to the last point of existence, where 
the bay had its place as the necessary limit of this process. 

In Judaism, on the contrary, we find the distinctive mark 
of Theism — the doctrine of a Creation — the absolute free act 
of the Divine Omnipotence —the highest elevation of the 
human mind to which no Philosophy of Heathenism could 
attain. Christianity found this doctrine already in existence, 
and only announced it afresh, and purified it from those cor- 
ruptions which it had acquired among the Jews. 

The idea of Creation out of nothing denoted in opposition 
to Pagan Antiquity, an absolutely free act of God, conditioned 
by no pre-existent matter. The Dogma is found in the 
Shepherd (sor) of Hermas, ‘‘ God who brought all taings 
into being out of nothing.” * But this Idea found its way 
only by degrees, and when an entirely new direction had been 
given to the religious spirit and thinking. The speculative 
and popular mind, thinkers and simple people, as Tertullian 
remarks, took offence at it; especially that Oriental specu- 
lative tendency of the Gnosis rebelled against it. The religious 
doctrine of the ancient World was connected with a speculative 
Cosmogony. Christianity, by its doctrine of Creation, dis- 
solved this connexion, and thus established the independence 
of religious doctrine. The re-introduction of such a Cosmogony 
would have altered the essential character of Christianity. It 
was a first principle of the Gnostics that from nothing, nothing 
is made, and thus no agreement with them was possible from 
the Christian standpoint. For they were not willing to admit 
the fact as a matter of faith, but required an explanation 
how the Finite could be educed from the Infinite. To make 
this intelligible, they imagined a development of the perfection 

* II. Mandat. i. + De Resurr. Carn. c, 11. 
I 
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contained in the essence of the Supreme Principle, a necessary 
and gradual unfolding of the germ of existence that lay in him. 
Creation was thus made a necessary process of Nature, to 
which the Divine Being himself was subjected; in short, an 
Emanation. They chose many images to illustrate the process 
of Emanation from God; the development of thoughts from 
reason and from one another; the light that streams forth in 
manifold rays from the primeval light; the numbers, that 
proceed from one highest unity.* Valentine called the 
products of Emanation dsaves, because they are representatives 


* J add here a fow remarks on the principles of Basilides which differ 
in part from the Gnosis, in which I follow Hippolytus in his &Xeyxog, 
vii. 20. A comparison with the statements of Clement Alex. makes it 
certain that we there have a description agreeing in all essential points 
with it, and founded on authentic sources. This is demonstrated 
against Hilgenfeld by Uhlhorn (Das Bastlidianische System. : Gott. 
1855). See also Hase’s Church History, 1854, p. 94. Basilides laboured 
to avoid all limiting ideas of God. He was not satisfied with calling 
him the Being, but placed him above all existence by the idea of the 
ote wy. We find exactly similar language in Plotinus and other 
Platenists. The influence of Platonism is unmistakeable, though 
Uhlhorn will not allow it. In his doctrine of Creation, Basilides 
denies the existence of matter independent of God, as well as an 
Emanation or Evolution from God; according to him the Biblical 
representation of a creation by the almighty word of God comes 
nearest the truth. But the form and expression of the idea of creation, 
although unavoidably expressed according to the human usus loguends, 
must be understood in a superhuman manner. God created first of all 
a seed of the World (ortppa rov xdapov, ravoreppia), the potentiality 
of all being, of which the germ lay therein, chaotic and undeveloped 
(cbyyvore dpxırı)). As far as this is not yet the world definite and 
developed in form, it may be called a non-existent world, and hence 
Basilides said, that God created the world ote wy ote dvra iE obe 
övrwv. First of all, the most spiritual entities were developed—the 
viörnc Oeod—in a threefold gradation ; then the other created beings 
on a descending scale. Above all is enthroned the Not-Being (odbc wy), 
longing after whose infinite beauty all things tend upward from below. 
The idea of a owippa rot xéopov is probably taken from the Stoics ; 
but it leads to unfounded and forced meanings if, like Uhlhorn, we 
find nothing in Basilides respecting God, the Creation, and the deve- 
lopment of the universe, but the stoical notions of an original unity of 
God and matter, and of an independent separation of both, clothed in 
Christian phraseology, and modified in their results by Christian 
teleology. When Basilides repeatedly says that God has sent forth 
the seed of the world (rd carabAn Oey bxd rod ode Syrog Seow) by the 
word of the speaker, it would really be his opinion that the seed of the 
world had produced God ; he held it to be a too physical representation 
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of the Eternal. The divine powers appear hypostasized by the 
Gnostics, while Western thinkers would have described them 
as attributes of God. They wished to explain the different 
stages of existence by the stages of Emanation. Many 
attempted to make it conceivable how personality and con- 
sciousness originated, and placed at the head an unconscious 
principle, from which the personal conscious Spirit first pro- 
ceeded, the irduunsıs, iworw savrod. But after all, the origin of 
the material world was not explained ; for it and Spirit appeared 
to the Gnostics to form a necessary quality, and not to be re- 
ferrible to a higher Unity. The Existence also of Evil and 
of Defect, seemed also to require a different explanation. The 
derivation of Evil from the freedom of the creature did not 
satisfy them, for in this way they thought it would be ultimately 
traced back to God. But as they wished to find the source 
of Evil elsewhere than in God, they fell into Dualism, which 
under various forms was dominant in that age. How great its 
power was is strikingly shown in the Gnostic Apelles, a scholar 


that God should allow beings to emanate from himself, but thought it 
worthy of God that he should develope himself from chaos. The vidrne 
must be identical with God, who separates himself from matter, since 
these beings of Light are Seq öpoovonoı: and yet it is said that they 
develope themselves as the first from the tavoreppia, but not God, who 
rather stands above the whole—has designed beforehand the plan of 
the universe, and attracts the children of God to himself by over- 
powering glory—who cannot, indeed be in the full sense dsootoroc 
with him, because they are not equal among themselves. In the 
abstract idea of God, and in the contemplation of the Universal Life, 
we may recognise Pantheistic influences, but they do not occur in the 
first of these, and in the second only in the Stoical ideas above 
mentioned. It is far too confidently asserted that Stoicism was the . 
most widely spread philosophy, the vital air of the second century— 
the century in which Plutarch, Justin, and Clement lived. We cannot 
recognise in Basilides so much of Pantheism, and so little of Dualism, 
as Uhlhorn does, though he allows that the latter could not be 
altogether concealed. Basilider, in his attempt to abolish Dualism, 
and then relapsing into it, resembles Valentine. He adheres to it 
when he contemplates ravoreppia in the aspect of formlessness, as 
äuopsia ; perhaps also in supposing.an antagonism between the living, 
formative light-seed, and the material in the wavomeppia, but it 
appears clearly when he relegates the higher element in the apocatas- 
tasis typically described in Christ, évaQev oüy rovro Sep ry abrov 
Owparıröv pépoc, Kal amexariorn eic rnv apopgiay. Compare J. L, 
Jacobi, Basilidis philosophi gnostici sustentie : Regiom. "802 [acon] 
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of Marcion, who, when he saw himself compelled to abandon 
Dualism, admitted that he believed in an original Being, but 
how he could be, he was unable to comprehend. He could 
not conceive how there could be one eternal God.* The 
Gnostics were obliged to join together Dualism and the 
doctrine of Emanation ; they proceeded on the assumption that 
the Evil Principle had mixed itself with the kingdom of Light, 
and the Soul with Matter ; whence the earthly world originated. 
Respecting the origin of this mixture, there was ample scope 
for Speculation and Fancy. Some said that the Ay sought 
to penetrate the Kingdom of Light. Others represented the 
powers of the Kingdom of Light as not able to keep within its 
boundaries, but sinking down into the Kingdom of Darkness. 
At the head of this outward World, originating on the ground 
of Matter, stands the Demiurgos, whose character forms the 
. principal difference in the Gnostic systems—according as they 
represent him in absolute Antagonism to God, or as only a 
Being subordinate to him, and an unconscious Organ in the 
Creation and Government of the World.¢ The Gnostics of 
the first class were obliged to admit an absolute contrariety 
between the earthly World and the highest order of the 
Universe; whence it followed that Christianity stood in this 
contrariety to the earthly World, and that a Redemption could 
never take place init. Then either pride, or an ascetic contempt 
of the world, was the result, or the contrariety took a decidedly 
immoral direction, since it appeared a matter of indifference 
how men acted. It was thought that the higher life could not 
find its consummation in these earthly forms. Men must 
show their contempt of sensuality,—must despise it. Thus a 
bold Antinomism arose. Other Gnostics were more moderate ; 
they admitted that the germs of divine Ideas had been uncon- 
sciously placed in the World by the Demiurgos; but Christi- 
anity had first brought the Framer of the World to a conscious- 
ness of the Supreme God, and had developed the ideas with 
clearness, Christianity, therefore, has given the consciousness 
of the design for which the world was created, and the destiny 


* Euseb, Hist. Eocl. v.18. Hippolyt. Aeyy. p. 529. 

+ On the principal attempt at pointing out the differences in the 
Gnostic systems, see the article Gnostsker in Herzog’s Real-Encyelo- 
pidie für. Theologie. —[JAcopı.] 
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of the human race. A deep scientific Idea lies at the founda- 
tion of these views of the Gnostics, only (according to their 
peculiar mode of thinking and expression) they represent 
objectively, as a development of the Demiurgos, what belongs 
to the Reason and the Mind of Man. 

Irenseus opposed the arbitrariness of the Gnostics. If we 
do not desire to explain everything—since many things are 
reserved for a higher life—we shall retain our faith ; the errors 
of the Gnostics arise from their wishing to acknowledge no 
bounds to their speculations,* In opposition to the separation 
of God and the Demiurgos, he says, “ God has formed all 
things in himself and from himself, that is, according to his 
own ideas.”f He also informs us what is the positive meaning 
of the idea of Creation out of nothing, namely, ‘‘ that existence 
is derived from the power and will of God.” This cannot be 
explained according to the analogy of human workmanship.f 
He adheres to the opinion that the world had a beginning, and 
rejects the subtleties that have been started respecting it ; 
what God had done before he created the World, Holy Writ 
does not reveal ; the answer to such questions must be referred 
to God. | 

In the writings of the Platonizing fathers, we recognise a 
mixture of the Platonic forms. Philo had expressed himself 
as if he admitted a pre-existent Hyle which received a form from 
God. Yet it is a question whether Philo deviated so far from 
Judaism. In a fragment preserved by Eusebius$ he says, that 
God prepared exactly as much Hyle as he used for the Crea- 
tion. This appears to contradict the opinion above-mentioned. 
The Apologists of the Platonic School followed his example. Jus- 
tin Martyr says,|| ‘‘ God formed all things out of an unorganized 
matter.” Yet according to the connexion of his style of thinking 
we cannot suppose that he approved of the Platonic Hylozoism. 
His Scholar Tatian serves to explain his views, for he also 


* Adv. Heres. ii. 28. f Ibid. ii. o. 7, 8. 

+ Ibid. ii. 28, $ 3.—Ut puta, si quis interrogat : antequam mundum 
faceret Deus, quid agebat? dicimus quoniam ista responsio subjacet: 
Deo. Quoniam autem mundus hic factus est apotelestos a Deo, tem- 
porale initium accipiens, scripture nos docent; quid autem ante hoc 
Deus sit operatus, nulla scriptura manifestat. 

§ Prepar. Evangel. vii. 21. 

| Apol.i. 810.—Ilävra rv dpxav dyabüv dyra Snpoupyijoat avroy 
IE dpudpgov trng oe dvOpwrorc, Sediddy peda. 
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says, all things were fashioned from a formless Hyle, which, 
however, was first brought forth by God. If a mere formal 
agreement with Plato is here expressed, yet to this form a 
view may be attached which perfectly retains the Platonic 
idea of the Hyle ; we find this to be the case with Hermogenes, * 
& painter who lived in North Africa towards the end of the 
second century. He rejected both the Gnostic Emanation 
doctrine, and the Church doctrine of Creation; the former 
contradicted the unchangeable nature of God, and necessitated 
attributing to him the Origin of Evil; the latter was con- 
tradicted by the nature of this World ;t for if the Creation of 
the perfect God had been conditioned by nothing, a perfect 
world must have been the result. Hence he believed that 
Creation supposed something conditioning, and this he thought 
must be the Hyle which he received from Platonism into 
connexion with the Christian system. He did not think that 
he gave up the doctrine of the wovapyia as long as he admitted 
a ruling all-powerful principle, and ascribed to God such a 
‘supremacy over the Hyle. He regarded the Hyle as altogether 
undetermined, predicateless,f in which all the contrarieties 
which afterwards appeared in the world, were as yet unseparated 
and undeveloped; neither motion nor rest; neither flowing 
nor standing still, but an. inorganic confusion. It was the 
receptive; God alone the creative; his formative agency 
called forth from it determinate existence. But with this 
organization there was a residuum which withstood the divine 
formative power. Hence the defective and the offensive in 
Nature; hence also Evil. Had he been logical he must have 
actruitted a Creation without a beginning; he could not have 
regarded it as a single and transitive act of God, but as im- 
manent and resulting immediately from the relation of God to 
Matter. He said, God was always a ruler, consequently he 
. must always have had dominion over Matter.§ This would 


* Tertull. adv. Hermogenem. Hippolyt. é\eyxoe, vili. 17. 

+ Tertull. adv. Hermog. c. 2. 

+ lbid. c. 28.—Unde ergo compertus est Hermogenes, informem et 
confusam et inquietam illam fuisse, que ut invisibilis latebat ?—c. 35, 
prima, inquit, facie videtur nobis incorporalis esse materia, exquisita 
autem ratione recta invenitur neque corporalis neque incorporalis.c. 
41. Inconditus et (inJconfusus et turbulentus fuit materie motus. 
Sic enim et olle undeque ebullientis similitudinem apponis. 

§ Ibid. o. 3. 
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imply that in fact God and Matter were never separated, and 
that the Hyle always existed along with the organization. 
He compared the operation of God upon it to the attractive 
power®* which Beauty according to its nature exerts on be 
holders; or to the attraction of the Magnet, which according 
to its nature operates on iron. Consequently, like the Neo- 
Platonic School, he admitted a Universe that was always be- 
coming, which in this form exists from all Eternity, so that 
God, and his formative agency, and Matter, must always be 
presupposed, and the idea of Hyle is only attained by separating 
what lies at the basis of the material world. In the Hyle is 
always to be distinguished what is allied to the divine formative 
power, and what is counter-active and destructive; from the later 
proceeds the destruction and dissolution that take place in the 
present life. If his view was charged with being unscriptural, 
he rejoined that his opinion was founded in reality, and 
the Tohu Vabohu (ia) WN) of Genesis was a designation 
of Chaos ; and, on the other hand, Creation out of nothing, had 
it been a fact, must have been clearly and expressly signified. 
By logical development Hermogenes would have been led 
through the Neo-Platonic idea of Creation to a different idea of. 
God, but we must take care not to blame him for what can 
only be logically inferred. We have to notice the course of 
development in a man of this age, who probably in early 
life adopted the philosophical principles of a Neo-Platonicschool, 
was then attracted by Christianity, and in whose mind what 
he imbibed of the. influence of Christianity remained in con- 
flict with his speculative principles. Tertullian, from whose 
reply we learn the doctrine of Hermogenes, objects that God 
is not acknowledged as the only one if he is not regarded as 
the sole, unconditioned Originator of all existence. In the 
History of the Creation in Genesis, the phrase “ in the begin- 
ning” indicates no pre-existent matter, but the gradual sequence 
of the divine arrangement ;f lastly, we must distinguish the 
absolute attributes of God belonging to his Essence, and the 
relative attributes referrible to Creation. The former are 
eternal; the latter mark a relation to the World, and there- 
fore might originate with it.f 

ORIGEN on one side adhered to the doctrine of the Church ; 

* Tertull. adv. Hermogenem. c. 44. + Ibid. c. 19. 
f Ibid. oc. 3. 
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on another he went beyond it, where it had not given express 
decisions ; he attempted to harmonize traditionary dogmas with 
the standpoint of the Gnostics. He points out as a biblical 
doctrine that this world had a beginning, that it was created 
out of nothing,* but what there was before this world is left un- 
determined, and here Gnosis has free scope. The doctrine of 
ar absolute beginning of Creation appeared to him untenable ; 
the operative divine attributes being presupposed in Creation, 
no reason can be imagined why they should not always have 
been at work ;t and as little can it be imagined how in Ged a 
transition could be made from rest to activity. On the con- 
trary, he advances the idea of an eternal Creation, a derivation 
of the creature from God by virtue of an ideal beginsing. 
Origen did not assert it of this actual world, which rether 
presupposed a foregoing History, but he imagined a pure 
spiritual creation as a beginning, and God as the original 
source of a spirit-world allied to him, but yet at an infinite 
distance from him, which constituted his eternal Self-revela- 
tion. He combats the doctrine of the Gnostics of the öwoborer 
of spiritual natures with God, and beholds in the spirit-world 
only a partial reflection of the divine glory.[ He endeavoured 
to defend the doctrine of Creation out of nothing, as he derived 
everything immediately from God and not conditioned by pre- 
existent matter; and with that he was able to connect a certain 
spiritually conceived emanation of the spirit-world from God. 

- This doctrine of Origen was controverted by Methodius, 
Bishop of Tyre, towards the end of the third century.$ He 


* TIepi doy. i. preefat. 4. c. 8, $ 3. 

t+ Wie 2 ob äromov rd pn ixovra re Ta» rperdyrwr aire roy 
Sedv, ele rd Exe eAnAvdivaı ; emei ÖL od Lory dre Tavroxydrwp our 
gy, dei elvar dei ravra, bv A mavrorpärwp zorı, cai dei fv Ux’ aurod 
Kparobmeva, apxovrn abro xpwpeva.—3, wavra ra ybvn cai ra eldn 
dei Hv" GN’ ob OH Tic Epet Kai rd Kad’ Ev dpsOpou mAnv Exaripwg 
önAodraı, ore ove npkaro 6 Sede Önpiovpyeiv dpynoag wort. Ep. Justi- 
niani ad Mennam Patriarch Mansi, ix. 528. sepi dpxüv, p. 4, ed. 
Redepenning. 

+ In Joann. t. xxxil, $ 18.—(oluaı) Haven mivroı ye ard rov 
dmavydoparog robrow rij bAnc Ööänc pepıxa dravydonara ivi rıv 
Aoumnv Aoyınjv Krıaw‘ ove omas yap rıyva TO Ord Övvacdaı xupicar 
rüc OAne O6Enc rov Jeov dravyaoya N rov vidy adrov. t. xiii. 8 25. 

§ In his work wepi rüv yevynriy (v. Lardner’s “ Credibility of the 

1 History,” ch. 57. Works iii, p. 308, ed. 1788), an abstract in 
Photius Bibl. cod. 235, . 
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quoted the language of Origen correctly, that the World pro- 
ceeds in an eternal becoming, without beginning, from God ; 
but his mind was not speculative enough to enter into the 
train of Origen’s ideas, so that many of his objections did not 
apply. He transfers the relation that a piece of human 
workmanship has to its maker to the dependence of creatures 
on God, and hence asserts that the world must have been 
completed at some time, and therefore God must have passed 
from making to not-making. Origen would not have granted 
this, for he regarded the Spirit-world not as ever completed, 
but as always becoming,—proceeding in an eternal process from 
God, and depending upon Him. Further, Methodius objected 
that Origen’s scheme removed the distance between God and 
the creature. But Origen denied that the creature in its 
essence possessed self-subsistence ; he would rather have 
described God’s upholding agency as a constant creative 
energy, conditioned by the creature. Origen’s doctrine, as 
to its form at least, could sooner be met by the third objection, 
that it was at variance with the self-sufficiency of God, who 
requires nothing out of himself for his satisfaction. But this 
Origen would not maintain, but only say that the contempla- 
tion of the divine Perfection would lead us to expect a constant 
Revelation of God in his works. He referred this in nowise to 
the form of the universe as it now is, but to the original spiritual 
Creation. In this reference, we must rightly understand the 
tenor of his ideas as they were developed in opposition to 
Gnosticism. When the Gnostics maintained that the Uni- 
verse could not proceed from one original Being, but that the 
contrarieties in it were referrible to three different principles, 
the aysumarızöv, the ~Ppuyiéy, and the iAsxév, Origen endeavoured 
to prove that another explanation was possible. When the 
Gnostics subordinating the Ethical to the Physical, traced 
ethical differences to an original diversity of natures, it com- 
ported with his views to establish physical contrarieties by the 
Ethical. The direction of the will, according to him, is the 
lever of the Universe, and from the contrarieties founded on 
that, proceed all other differences. Now the Gnostics main- 
tained that if the World owed its origin to one Supreme original 
being, its constitution would correspond to his perfection, and 
we must find in it only what was like himself; granting them 
that, he arrives at the presumption of an original Creation of 
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spirits allied to God, and then endeavours further to show 
that later contrarieties proceeded from the tendency of their 
wills, In that blessed world of spirits allied to God, the 
adherence to communion with God was determined by their 
free will. By a free yielding of themselves to God they might 
continue in the good and the divine, or it was possible for 
them to apostatize ; and from this apostacy of the Spirits from 
God, the total revolution of the Universe and all its contrarie- 
ties are to be derived, The misunderstood idea of the divine 
righteousness had also led him into the error of carrying the 
Unity into that original Spirit-world so far, that he thought of 
them as all alike, endowed with equal gifts of power, and differ- 
ing only in number from one another ; hence it followed that 
the individual, characteristic difference had an ethical ground 
and was deducible from Sin. As soon us these contrarieties 
had been formed, and with them the manifoldness of exist- 
ence, God reduced them to a higher unity and formed ont of 
them a world of which the aim is, to bring back fallen beings 
to their original unity (awoxardoraois). In his work weg} apy tiv 
he applies the idea of the soul of the world to the animating 
divine power by which unity is educed from these contrarieties. 
Lastly, the question occurs, whether Origen was not forced by 
the untenability of his notion of the original perfect equality 
of Spirits, to modify it in some degree; for subsequently he 
describes the Logos as the collected reflection of the divine 
glory, and. the individual spirits as a partial reflection; this 
language would imply that what is one in the Logos, becomes 
individualized in the Spirit-world. Probably, then, an original 
difference in the spirits is supposed. 

As to the relation of Matter to the original Creation, in his work 
mie! dpyav, he regards it as questionable whether any created 
spirit can exist without a body,* so that the body is so constantly 
connected with it as to be distinguished only in idea. Many 
persons have so understood this as if Origen held bodies to be 
only ideal, that is, founded on the idea of a created being—the 

* TIepi dpxav, ii. c. 2, 2.—Si vero impossibile est hoc ullo modo 
affirmari, id est quod vivere preter corpus possit ulla al’. natura preter 
Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum, necessitas u.nsequenti®® ac 
rationis coarctat intelligi, principaliter quidem creatas esse rationa- 
biles naturas ; materialem vero substantiam opinione quidem et intel- 
lectu solum separari ab eis, et pro ipsis vel post ipsius effectam videri, 
sed nunquam sine ipsa vel vixisse vel vivere. 
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expression of objective limits the natural boundary ot created 
existence. According to this notion the contrariety between 
Spirit and body would cease, and body would be nothing but 
the finite, limited essence of Spirit. Yet his words do not 
express so much, but only contain the question whether with 
the existence of every created Spirit, a body is given because 
it cannot exist without body. But according to other expres- 
sions it would seem that the contrariety between. Spirit and 
Body vanishes, since he often speaks of Matter as simply unde- 
fined, which may acquire higher or lower qualities. He 
ascribes to it an infinite capability of refinement, sb that at the 
highest shape it is entirely spiritualized. Hence it seems 
traced back to the idea of mere potentiality of Existence, which 
in its manifestations may be advanced to different stages, and 
that this potentiality is to be regarded as given with Creation. 
But it must not be overlooked that in the passages referred to 
from the book segi agyav he expresses himself doubtfully, and 
that there are other passages in which is assumed the pure 
immateriality of the Spirit-world.* 


4. THE DOCTRINE OF PROVIDENCE. 


This doctrine as now held throughout Christendom, belongs 
to those that were peculiarly new, though being grounded on 
the religious nature of man it bas met with a general response. 
In the religions of Antiquity only the World as a whole was 
regarded as an image of God; whereas in Christianity every 
man appears as a self-revelation of God—no longer as a mere 
part of the great whole, but as a peculiar object of the divine 
regard, with which the whole must co-operate, so that this doc- 
trine was connected with all the leading truths of Christianity, 
—with the whole scheme of salvation and redemption. To the 
heathen, the importance which Christianity attached to the indi- 
vidual, seemed to be arrogance. ‘‘ How can it be that the great 
orbs of Heaven should perish but Man be eternal?” The wide- 

* In Joann. t. xix. § 5.—aAAd xal 6 dexvipevog xédcpoc, vAuwd¢ 
yavopevoc dia rode denBivrag rüc ivvAov Zwic, römovg pey Exer dragé- 
povg, oirıveg 69 wavrec, wo ply mpöc Ta ava cai rd dépara cai ra 
dowpara cara eloiv, ob récov try tomy, 600» Ty mpöc TA adpara 
ovycpice. ibid. of the xéopoc adparoc, zöauog vonröc: ein Ay rocourp 
moıxıAwrepog Tov aicOnrov rdauov kal dıapipwv, Sop ctagipe yupvdc 
done trnc row bAov xdcpov Adyog rov tvbrov Kécpov ovK And Tic 
UrAnc, dAA’ awd rc peroyie rov Adyou nai Tij¢ cogiag THY KoopOUYTWY 
rHy BAny cexoopnpivwy. ‚ 
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spread belief in an siuugwevn, an unalterable necessity which 
controlled even the gods, presented an obstacle to the doctrine 
of a xpévrx. The Stoical system spoke indeed of a epéva, but 
the doctrine stood here in connexion with Pantheism ; it cor- 
responded to the unalterable laws of the Universe to which every- 
thing was subservient, every individual life was sacrificed, so 
that nothing was left but Zeus. In Platonism we must dis- 
tinguish the more popular religious view and the logical system 
of Plotinus. The point of view of the latter is opposed to the 
Christian xpévoa ; from the Absolute down to the utmost verge 
of existence, an unconditioned necessity of development pre- 
vails ; so that as little can be said of a conscious divine Provi- 
dence as of a Creation formed for a special end; there is 
nothing but a necessity of immanent reason. From this stand- 
point Plotinus not only combats the scheme of the Gnostics, 
but, equally with that, the strictly Christian view. 

In the Gnostic view of Providence, we again meet with the 
relation of the Demiurgos to the Supreme God; those who 
made the former an unconscious organ of the latter, could 
also admit a Providence unconsciously administered by him ; 
on the other hand, those who placed him in a hostile position 
to God, must admit one wgévore of the Demiurgos and another 
of the Supreme God. Each would care for his own; the 
Supreme God only for the Pneumatici, while the rest were 
beyond his pale. Many Gnostics ascribed to Fate a limited 
influence ;* in the kingdom of the Demiurgos the decree of 
the Spirits of the Stars was absolute, till by Redemption the 


* Thus Bardesanes supposes three Factors by which Man is deter- 
mined—Nature, Fate, and Free Will. What is similar, and takes 
place in all of us, proceeds from Nature ; what is dissimilar is from 
Fate; and Free-Will leads us as we may wish. Fate has not power 
over all things; for what we call Fate rests on a co-operation of the 
higher powers (i.e., the Spirits of the Stars) and the elements, regulated 
by God. See the “ Book of the Laws of the Lands,” which W. Cureton 
has published in Syriac and English in his “Spicilegium Syriacum,” 
containing remains of Bardesan, Meliton, Ambrom, and Mara bar 
Serapion : London, 1855. It is the same work of which Eusebius, in 
his Prepar. Evang. vi. 10, gives a fragment, and to which he affixes the 
title epi sinapusvnc. See his Hist. Eccles. iv. 30. That in its present 
form it was written by Bardesanes himself is not so probable as that 
one of his pupils gave this account of his doctrines in a dialogue form. 
Compare Jacobi Deutsch Zeitschr. f. Chr. Wiss. u. Chr. Leb. 1856. N. 
16.- -[Jacost.] 
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Pneumatici were committed to the Providence of the Supreme 
God. This aristocratic preference for the Pneumatici is not 
found in Marcion, but there is another mixture of error and 
truth. He makes Providence relate to believers in Christ, and 
thus adopts the idea of providentia specialissima. There is 
truth in it so far, that in order that the design of God in 
training and forming men for his kingdom might be fulfilled, 
resignation to it in faith is required; but Marcion makes out 
of the subjectively conditioned, an objective distinction ; all 
those who do not enter into communion with the Redeemer 
he places under the dominion of the Demiurgos. On the other 
hand, among the first-named class of Gnostics, BasttipEs is 
worthy of special notice for his ideas on this subject. He 
represents* the apévorm as implanted in created beings at their 
Creation. This might harmonize with the Platonic idea ac- 
cording to which Providence appears not as the conscious pro- 
cedure of divine love in training men’s souls, but as an immanent 
necessity of Reason ; but this was not the meaning of Basilides. 
He supposes a connexion between the original creation and 
the divine government of the world, and attributes to the 
'Demiurgos the checks to its developments. Indeed, the divine 
government could not be carried on, unless laws are presupposed 
which were implanted in creatures at Creation, but neither can 


* Clem. Strom. iv. p. 509.—1 mpövora de, ei cai awd row Apyorroc, 
we Hüvas, zıveiodas Gpyerat, GN’ iyicareowapn raig oboiaıg adv kai 
ray ovawy yevioss pbc Tov Twv bAwy Seo. 

Hippolytus, in his representation of the system of Basilides, states 
this especially : the great Archon rules and governs the Firmament as 
far down as the Moon; in the region of the Moon, and of the Star- 
spirits, the lower Archon governs, who takes the place of the World- 
former. Over the lower stages of the ravozmepyla, our own, there is 
no overseer, manager, or former, but the law of rational thought 
implanted by God suffices, according to which the What, the When, and 
the How of all that is becoming, is determined (p. 237, ed. Miller). 
But that this does not imply an absolute exclusion of the agency of the 
lower Archon, but that even for the lowermost region the Star-spirits 
' exert an influence determining the development, and, indeed, that this 
influence is included in the divine principle of things is evident from 
the assertion that Christ’s birth and work of redemption were deter- 
mined by the stars; Hy yap, Hnoiv, auröc urd yiveoty doripwy kal 
spa» droxaracracews iv Ty peyadg mporsoysopivoc cwpy (i. e., ry 
wavomeppig). This note is in answer to the objections in Uhlhorn’s 
Essay, p. 24. I have not asserted that the lowermost stage had an 
Archon or former of its own —{Jacosi.] 
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these laws be efficient unless everything is guided by the 
superintending agency of a personal, omnipresent God. 

The Church Teachers had, accordingly, to develope the 
idea of wpévie in opposition to the Gnostics. Many important 
questions arose respecting the relation of Providence to human 
freedom, and the harmony of the freedom of the creature with 
the divine Prescience. Origen devoted his special attention to 
these inquiries ; he canvassed the Sophism common among the 
Heathen of the so-called Aéyos dpyé,—God foreknew this— 
consequently it was necessary,—consequently there can be no 
such thing as Freedom, and all motive to action is taken away. 
Origen exposes the confusion of ideas in this argument, and 
distinguishes between knowing simply in itself and determining 
—between absolute and hypothetical necessity; he regards 
foreknowledge not as the cause of an event, but as conditioned 
by it. From the Christian standpoint he attempts further to 
prove that the doctrine of an unconditional predestination 
contradicts the whole analogy of biblical doctrine, the admission 
of a divine judgment, and what Paul says of the necessity of our 
own exertions (1 Cor. ix. 24). In these discussions he also 
examines the difficult passages in the Pauline Epistles on — 
which the doctrine of absolute Predestination is founded. The 
Gnostics, moreover, made use of expressions in the Old Testa- 
ment in order to inculpate the God of the Old Testament ; 
and many uneducated persons within the Church, as Origen says, 
made unworthy representations of God, by taking passages in 
their most literal sense, as if he were an arbitrary tyrant. From 
these he distinguishes others who do not decide on such pas- 
sages, who avoid erroneous representations, and reserve dif- 
ficulties for future solution. The Church Teachers in general 
were shy of carrying things to an extreme, and always endea- 
voured to maintain the freedom of the creature. They agreed 
in this—that instead of confining themselves to single passages 
torn from their connexion, they aimed at knowing all that the 
Scriptures taught of the Love and Righteousness of God. 
Irensus thus explains the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart—that 
the operation of the events brought to pass by God, is trans- 
ferred to God himself,—the Mediate is represented as Immediate. 
Thus we say of the Sun that it blinds, while this effect depends 
on the relation of the eye to the sunlight.* Origen propounds 

* Adv. Har. iv. c. 29, 30. 
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a peculiar theory connected with his system. He brings the 
divine guidance of rational beings on earth into connexion 
with a secret earlier existence. It belongs to this guidance that 
God places them in such situations that the slumbering evil is 
brought into consciousness, and its final cure is effected. Thus 
a wise physician allows the hidden morbid matter to break forth 
in order to heal the malady.* 


6. THE THEODICY. 


The doctrines of Creation and Providence are necessarily 
connected with a Theodicy. In the controversy with the 
Gnostics, Creation out of nothing and an all-comprehending 
Providence could only be maintained by repelling the objections 
which are founded on the existence of Evil. They always 
asserted that a Creation out of nothing carried back the 
causality of Evil to God; and as to the distinction between 
permission and causation, they rejoined that if God could have 
prevented Evil and did not prevent it, he must be the cause 
of it.t But the manifold gradations in existence and the 
diversities among men appeared to them proofs that the world 
in its present form could not have proceeded from the perfect 
God. As they divided men into three classes: first, the bArxo/, 
xoixof, driven by blind impulses and destitute of ali moral’ 
elements; secondly, the rvevsar:xol, in whom a divine prin- 
ciple of life shows itself; and thirdly, the puy:xof between the 
other two, governed by the rational element, depending on 
the faith of authority—standing between good and bad, deter- 
“mined by fear and hope, but who are not able to attain the 
intention of perfect Truth,—so, parallel to these three classes, 
they assumed three principles of existence: the Supreme 
God ; the Demiurgos ; and the Hyle, according to one view, 
the kingdom of Ahriman, according to another, a blind power 
of Evil and its representative, Satan. 

Irenzus directed his attention to what was of practical im- 
portance. Men will go on most safely, he says, if they dis- 
tinguish what is certain to simple Faith from what we cannot 
explain, and God himself has kept back. He regards as 
important and certain that God foreknew the fall of his 
| * Tepi apxüv, iii. p. 19, ed. Redep. 

+ Clem. Strom. i. p. 8310.—oida woddodg adiadeixrwe ixipvopivoue 


yuiv wai rd ar) zuvor alrıov elvar Néyovrac—@ yap cwddeat siyapic 
Hy, Tourw cai Pairia rov cupbuivovrog mpoodnrerat. 
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creatures, and ırom the beginning ordained its punishment, 
but the causes why some remained faithful and others aposta- 
tized from God, we cannot determine.* Yet he was disposed 
to attempt at least to explain the divine permission of Eril. 
He found it in this, that by contrast the essential quality of 
Evil must appear with so much greater clearness, and the 
Good would attain greater constancy in goodness. But this 
would lead to the conclusion that Evil is a necessary step in 
development, and would nullify the idea of freedom. 
Lactantivus was really inclined to regard Evil as necessary, 
for he says it is nothing but the foil of goodness (inter- 
pretamentum boni) The contrast of Good and Evil 
corresponds to that which pervades the Universe between 
‚spirit and body, light and darkness ; everywhere there exists 
a concordia discors, a Harmony in opposites. As a principal 
passage for his dualistic theoryf is wanting in many manu- 
scripts, it has been taken for a Manichean interpolation, but 
it agrees exactly with the views of Lactantius,§ which on this 
point are strikingly in unison with those of the Clementines. 
Hermoceness zealously combated this theory; he would not 
admit as valid his argument for the necessity of Evil; Good, 
-he ‘asserted, was something independent, and which required 
no contrast to make it conspicuous. He was only confirmed 
in his own view, that evil resulted from the opposition of the 
vAn to the divine formative power. 

In the system of Origen, the Theodicy occupied an im- 
portant position, for he made use of it to justify the doctrine 
of the Monarchy in the Creation of the World.|| He con 


* Adv. Her. ii. o 28.—Similiter autem et causam propter quam, 
quum omnia a Deo facta sint, quedam quidem transgressa sunt et 
abscesserunt a Dei subjectione, quedem autem, immo plurima, perse- 
verarunt et perseverant in subjectione ejus qui fecit : et cujus naturs 
sunt que transgressa sunt, cujus autem nature que perseverant, cedere 
oportet Deo, etc.—Nos super terram, quemadmodum et Paulus ait 
(1 Cor. xiii. 9) ex parte quidem cognoscimus et ex parte prophetamus. 

t Adv. Heer. iv. c. 39.—Mens per utrorumque experimentum disci- 
plinam boni accipiens firmior ad conservationem ejus efficitur obediens 
Deo: inobedientiam quidem primum respuens per ponitentiam, 
quoniam amarum et malum est; deinde ex comprehensione discens 
quale sit quod contrarium est bono et dulcedini, ne tentet quidem 
unquam inobedientiam gustare Dei. 

E Instit. Dw. vii. 5. § Ibid. ii. 12, vi. 13. 

U Depi dpywy, i. 8, § 2. Of. c. Celsum vi. 44. 
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templated the Universe under the assumption of a prior 
derangement in the Spiritual World, and as arranged for 
purification and restoration to its original communion with 
God. The phrase xaraßorn xéouev (Matt. xiii. 35), he 
understood of an overthrow, a catastrophe, from which 
this world arose.* The difference of more refined or grosser 
bodies corresponded to the quality of the souls that had been 
rendered unequal by the Fall. The spirit must be developed 
in a conflict with the heterogeneous organs of the body. He 
distinguishes the purifying agency of God in his book sg? apy aw 
by the name of the Soul of the World. If we were able (so he 
thought) to survey the whole course of History in the 
development of rational beings, we should recognise in it 
the divine love and righteousness. In the sag) äpxa he 
expresses himself problematically, on the question whether a 
metempsychosis can actually exist; but at a later period he un- 
doubtedly denied it, and regarded it only as spiritual and sym- 
bolical. The final end of the World’s development must 
consequently be a restoration to its original state; but it is 
remarkable that Origen connects with the derivation of Evil 
from the freedom of the will (at least in the wsg) &gyay) the 
opinion that Evil will continually break forth again, and that 
after every return to Harmony a new fall will again occur. 
According to this, the World’s development is not dirocted to 
one final aim, but moves in a perpetual circle of alternate 
Harmony and Fall. As he was a most strenuous advocate of 
Freedom, he was obliged to regard Evil as necessary, as a 
disoase constantly breaking forth afresh. Yet it is questionable 
whether later reflection and a deeper acquaintance with the 
Scriptures did not lead him to renounce this opinion. An 
expression in his work against Celsus deserves attention ; it 
requires (he says) special examination whether Evil when it 
has once been blotted out will break out afresh. 

We close Theology, in the strict sense, with the doctrine in 
which the development of the Christian idea of God is brought 
to completion ; that is,-— 

* epi dpxü» iii. c. 5, § 4. 

+ Ibid. g 4.—Puto ergo—quod non indiscreto vel fortuito aliquo 
casu vel principatus teneant principatum, vel ceteri ordines suum 
quisque sortiatur efficium, sed pro meritis suis gradum dignitatis 
hujus adepti sunt, licet non sit nostrum vel scire vel querere, qui illi 
actus fuerint per quos in istum ordinem venire meruorint. Cf. ii. c. 9, 
§-2, in Joann, t. i. § 17. 
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6. THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


atische Geschichte des Do von der Gotthirt Christi in den 
oration 4 3a ThE. Ros 1800. Bui. om 


Bonamaacnes, © über d. Gegensatz der Sabell. u. Athanas. Trinitätslehre, 
JA. Donmär, ‘Entwicktangageschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi. 1889. 
1 eh. bane die christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und Menschwerdang 
Gottes in ihrer hichtlichen Entwicklung. 1841-48. Th. i. 
G. A. Murer der Lehre von der Trinität. Hamb. 1844. Th. i. 

In reference to the historical development of this doctrine, 
we must distinguish between its practical or economical im- 
portance, and its speculative construction. Its practical, 
Christian value is closely connected with the doctrine of Jesus 
the Redeemer, and presents the three-fold distinction of Chris- 
tian Theism, the doctrine of one God as the Creator and . 
Father of Men, who has revealed himself in Christ,—of the 
Son of God through whom he has revealed himseli,—and of 
the source of divine life which has been conveyed from the 
Son to the human race. This: doctrine of God, the Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier of Humanity in Christ was essential 
to the Christian consciousness, and therefore has existed from 
the beginning in the Christian Church.* In the various 
recensions of the Apostles’ Creed it is announced as the pecu- 
liar article of Christian faith in opposition to Judaism and 
Paganism, and has been received by the whole Church. But 
the intellectual construction of this doctrine is something dif- 
ferent, and was not fixed till a later period in that definite, 
dogmatic form of expression which now prevails. We have to 
treat of the manner in which the relation of the Trinity to 
Unity was determined,—of the speculative construction of 
the doctrine of God's being in Christ, and of the Holy Spirit 
in connexion with the Unity of the Divine Being. 

As-its relation to the Historical Christ is the central point of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, on which its special Christian 
importance depends, so also the genetic development of this 
doctrine (as may be proved) proceeded from the revelation of 
God in Christ; on this account we must set out from the 
doctrine of the Divine nature in Christ. With all independent 
proofs of Christian doctrine, existing ideas have found a junc- 
tion, and have served as a substratum for the development of 
‘ Christian ideas; they have exerted not a. material, but a 


* Compare 2 Cor. xiii. 18; Rom. xi. 36, 
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formal] influence, and their apparent analogy and wide-spread 
circulation may be regarded as ordained by divine Providence. 
These elements, as far as they come here under consideration, 
are the Pagan-oriental ; secondly, the Platonic and Neo-Pla- 
tonic; and thirdly, the amalgamation of the Jewish, Oriental, 
and Platonic, in Alexandria. 

Among the elements derived from the East,* is the Indian 
and Parsee idea of the distinction of a concealed divine essence, 
and of a first revelation of it as the medium of the whole deve- 
lopment of Life from God; an idea which at that time was 
. spread abroad in a variety of forms. The divine essence, 
which holds all its perfections enclosed in itself, unfolds itself 
first of all in an act of self-revelation ; hence an Intelligence 
is originated which forms the medium between the concealed 
God and the Creation. This idea has already been mentioned 
in connexion with the Gnostic systems. The Hindoo Triad 
of Brama, Seva, and Vishnoo, has been particularly noticed by 
Dr. Baur as analogous to the Christian Trinity. But this is 
only possible, when instead of the religious reference to Christ, 
the speculative resemblance is made prominent. The Indian 
doctrine points to the recognition of the Divine Being, in 
creating, destroying, and preserving existence,—an evolution 
and destruction of worlds in eternal change, an everlasting 
circle without a final aim, according to a thoroughly pantheis- 
tical unteological scheme of the Universe. The Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity in its peculiar characteristics is exactly 
the opposite to Judaism and Paganism, and instead of the 
impassable gulf between God and the Creation, and the whole 
legal standpoint of the former, it realizes the consciousness of the 
divine communication with the Creation,—while at the same 
time, in opposition to Paganism, it teaches the elevation of God 
above the Creation ; it thus opposes the false separation as 
well as the false confounding of God and the World,—excludes 
Deism as well as the Pantheism on which the scheme of the 
Indian Trimurti rests. 


e 


* P. F. Stuhr, die Religionssysteme der heidnischen Völker des 
Orients. 1836.—Colebrooke, sur la Philosophie des Hindous, traduit de 
Y’Anglais par Pauthier : Par. 1833, 2 p.—Rhode, relig. Bildung, Philo- 
sophie u. Mytholg. d. Hindus, 1827, v. Bohlen, d. alte Indien met be- 
sondrer Rücksicht auf Augypt, 1830.—Kleuker, Zendavesta im Kleinen. 
Th. ii. Rhode, die heilige Sage u. d. Religionssyst. d. Zendvolks, 1820. 
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Plato, in his Philebus, rises to the recognition of a personal 
God, a Supreme Spirit (voüg) who is the former and governor 
of the World ; in his Republic he substitutes the idea of the 
Absolute, the Good in itself, the atrocyaééy. Is the former 
designation exoteric, and the latter esoteric? All things con- 
sidered, this supposition is not probable. We should rather 
understand a reference to two different departments, to the 
Tdeal and the Real: the Absolute stands at the head of the 
Ideal World ; the Supreme Spirit rules over all real existence. 
In his Timsus, Plato delineates the formation of the World 
out of the Hyle by the Supreme God who gives to it an 
animating spirit.* He regards the World thus originated and 
animated as a living reflection of the Supreme Being. He 
designates it the Isög yewnrds, the becoming God, in relation to 
God in himself, the Being, the”Ov. In the Supreme God, in 
his Reason, dwells the Idea, the wagdösywe, according to 
which he forms the World, and which he realizes in the be- 
coming of the World. ‘Three ideas are here presented, that 
of the Absolute,—that of the personal God,—and that of the 
Revelation of the divine Reason in the Universe. Here is, 
then, a Triad, but which having been formed on the speculative 
standpoint, has no further analogy to the Christian Trinity. 

The Neo-Platonists assumed that these three ideas belonged 
to one department. Their thinking had an idealistic ten- 
dency , they aimed at putting everything on a logical hasis, 
without distinguishing between the logical and the real. At 
the head stands the idea of the Absolute, the”O», the purely 
simple, unpredicable and motionless, an absolute idea without 
personality or consciousness; for that would pre-suppose an 
antagonism. From this proceeded the second principle, the 
vous, the Supreme Spirit, in whom the manifoldness of existency 
originates, but yet subsists as Unity, the conscious Intelli 
gence, the spiritual All of idea, the ideal world, but yet con- 
ccived of as hypostasized. This principle corresponds to Plato’s 
personal God, and the voyriv wagdösıyua. The third is the 
~spuya, the World-forming Soul which constitutes a medium 
between the ideal world of the wü; and the real Being; it 
corresponds to Plato’s Soul of the World. 

The Church Teachers, especially if they had veen previously 


* Böckh. ub. d. Bildung der Weltseele in Timäus des Plato; in 
Daub u. Creuzer Studien, b. iii. p. 1. 
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Neo-Platonists, expected to find in this Triad the Christian’s 
Trinity, and easily converted Neo-Platonic ideas into Christian 
ones. But this doctrine is throughout different from the 
Christian ; it asserts not the living God as a Creator and 
Governor ; the divine freedom is not acknowledged, but an 
immanent necessity of Reason. The Church Teachers found 
a very close analogy between the wis and the Christian Aöyog, 
the former being regarded as the medium between the human 
Spirit and the Absolute, the source of all revelation of the 
Absolute by which alone men could become partakers of the 
divine life. On the other hand, Man has something in his 
nature allied to the wüg and the ~uy7. The comparison of 
the .pux% with the Holy Spirit was less successful, but a con- 
nexion so far offered itself, inasmuch as the Spirit of God is 
also the Spirit of Life in Creation. Ä 

We now turn to the development of this doctrine in the Old 
Testament Theocracy. The Old Testament, it is true, owing 
to its legal standpoint, placed a wide chasm between God and 
Nature, but,at the same time, its development aimed at accom- 
plishing a medium and restoration of communion through the 
Prophetic element. This medium was formed by the repre- 
sentation of a Spirit of God who operates in the World, and 
particularly of a Word of God, by whom he creates, commands, 
acts, helps, and saves. This idea of the Word led to such 
ideas. Thus the idea of a principle of Revelation that was 
given in the Word, must have been formed from the very 
nature of the Old Testament Revelation. Hence it is easy to 
refute the opinion that the designation A6yog used in the reli- 
gious philosophy of the Jews at Alexandria, sprang out of 
Platonism. Had this been the case, the term wig instead of 
Abyog would certainly have been employed. Only, when the 
idea of the Aéyos had already been formed, a point of connexion 
might be found in Plato’s Terminology ; for example, in the 
Abyos isguraros by which he designated the divine regulation 
of the World, or in the Aéyosg and the didvere Ss0¥, by which 
the plan of the world in the divine vets is designated in the 
Timeus. The idea of the Aöyog is therefore a translation of 
the Old Testament mit 737. It was rendered complete by 
the representation in the Theophanies, as when among the 
three Angels mentioned in Gen. xviii., one is distinguished 
who represents the others. The idea arose of an Angel of the 
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Covenant, the m737 in which was connected with that of 
the Aéyos. Moreover in the Proverbs of the book of Sirach 
the idea of the personified divine wisdom was presented. 

THe AMALGAMATION OF PLATONIC AND JEWISH-ORIENTAL 
IpEas.—Many of Philo’s descriptions of the Logos belonged 
to’ Jewish ideas which he found already existing. The dis- 
tinction of a concealed God and a Revelation of him, was 
connected with the Old Testament idea of Theophany. But 
by tracing back all Theophanies to the one principle of Reve- 
lation lying at their basis, and by making it their objective, the 
idea of the Logos was attained, as Philo also conceived it, but 
he ‚modified it according as the Platonic influence was more 
or less strongly felt. In proportion as he oecupied the stand- 
point which divested the Divine Being of human qualities, or 
that which favoured Anthropomorphism, the ideal or the sym- 
bolical, might not the Adyos appear as a power of God or as a 
hypostatic being? He describes the Aéyos as the first-born 
before all existence, the rpuréyovg vids roü Neov, as the perfect 
reflection of God, as the &gx&yysAog among the Angels, as the 
original power of the divine powers. Alluding to the voyrds 
mapkösıywa of Plato he describes him as the world-constructing 
reason ; he compares the World to the düov of Plato and the 
Aöyog to the soul of the World; he calls calls him God’s Vice- 
gerent in the world, üraexos; he gives him the office of 
Mediator between God and the Universe, since the connexion 
of phenomena with God is effected through the Reason 
revealed in the world. Hence he is the High Priest of the 
World, the advocate, rapdéxAnros, for the defects of men with 
God, and generally the revealer of the divine Nature to the 
Universe. The Logos is the Archetype of the Reason which 
is formed not after the Absolute himself, the "Ov, but after the 
Logos. He, as the Revelation of the Absolute in the Reason, 
is the Image of God, after which Man, according to Genesis, 
was created. In this connexion he calls the Logos, the Ideal 
Man ; and alluding to a Jewish mystical idea, the Original 
Man. In the Logos is the unity of the collected revelations 
of the Divine Being which is individualized in Man. In 
general, everything is traced back to the distinction between 
the Divine Being as he is in himself, and his Revelation in 
the Logos, or the sivas and the Aéyeotas. The Revelation of 
God in Creation,—in all positive Revelation,—in the commu- 
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nication of separate ideas by pecufiar Organs, all this forms 
part of the knowledge of the revealed God in the phenomenal 
World, and of the symbolical knowledge from the standpoint 
of the viol rod Adyou, over which the standpoint of the viol rov 
“Ovees is raised. 

If the religious Idealism, which regards the historical Christ 
as something with which the Ideal of Humanity might connect 
itself, were true, then the religious philosophy of Philo would 
have been Christian, and adherence to historical Christianity, 
as held by the Church, would have been really a retrograde 
movement. Philo’s doctrine would not itself suggest the 
application of the idea of the Logos to any historical appearance 
whatever; for the Revelation of the Logos refers not ex- 
clusively to any single fact, but to everything relating to the 
Revelation of God in Nature and History. If, according to 
John’s Gospel, the appearance of the Logos is the highest and 
only medium of communication with God, then communion 
with the Logos in Philo’s sense, can only be a subordinate 
standpoint; for on the highest, man immediately apprehends 
the Absolute. Yet out of this religious Idealism a preparation 
and a medium might be formed for Christian realism, when 
what was here taken in a merely ideal sense showed itself as 
realized in Humanity. Christianity referred the Logos to the 
perfect revelation of God in human nature, to the one revelation 
in Christ; and substitutes for the immediate apprehension of 
the Absolute, the historically founded communion with God 
revealed in Christ. The symbolical meaning of Philo’s 
Paraclete was elevated by the reference to the historical 
Christ as the only High-priest. Thus the Alexandrian ideas 
formed a bridge to Christianity. . 

But we cannot regard the doctrine of a union of the Logos 
with Humanity, in all the forms under which it appeared, 
as a reflection in the first place of Christianity, but must 
doubtless presuppose a tendency of this kind before the 
Christian ora. A yearning of the spirit goes before great 
events,—-an unconscious longing for that which is to come. 
This must especially have been the case in that greatest 
revolution which the religious development of Humanity 
experienced. It was preceded by an unconscious feeling of a 
revelation of the spiritual world to Humanity—a longing 
which hastened to meet the new communications from God 
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It was not difficult for those who regarded the Logos as the 
medium of Revelation, by which God made himself cognizable 
to pious souls; and, on the other hand, who held the Messiah 
to be the highest of God’s messengers, to suppose a particular 
connexion between him and the Logos. Various manifold 
ideas of spiritual appearances, and of the appearance of the 
highest Intelligence, the Logos, were spread abroad. In the 
fragment of an apocryphal Jewish writing before the Christian 
: era, the xpoosuy "Iwong,* the patriarchs of the Old Testament 
- are represented as incarnations of higher spirits, and Jacob 
as the dpydyysdos, the first begotten before all living, so that 
we have here suggested to us an Incarnation of the Logos. 
Among the modifications of the Logos doctrine which 
existed among the Jews was the notion,t according to which 
the Logos was a power which came forth from the divine 
essence and returned hither. This might lead to the repre- 
'sentations of a Jewish party, who held all angelic appearances 
to be only symbolical forms of the one revelation of God in the 
Logos. In the apocryphal Gospel, xar’ A/yurrious, it appears 
that Christ commonly speaks of Father, Son, and Spirit, but 
then said to his disciples in confidence, under all these names 
the same being is mentioned to you. In’ the Clementine 
Homilies, sogia is the power which God sends out from 
himself, and receives back again. This Jewish conception is 


* Orig. in Joann. t. ii. § 25.—0 ydp AaAwv wpöc dpae tyw Tarub kai 
’IopanA, äyysAocg Seovd eius &yw kai wveipa dpxırdv, cai "Abpady rai 
"loade rpo dxrlodnsav xpd mavrög Epyou tyw dé lawl, 6 KAndeic Ud 
avOpwrwy "lanw6, 7d 62 Övoua pov ’Iopan\ 6 xAndeic umd Seod 'Iopanr, 
aviip opwy Sedy, bre dye mpwröyovog mavröc Lwov Zwoupévou bad Seow 
—Kgyw ’Iopay\ apxayyeloc duvdpewe Kupiov cai dpxtyriapydg eips 
dv vtotc Seow. 

+ Justin. Mart. Dial. c. Trypho. § 128.—érei yıworw ral rivag 
gaoxay riy Öbvanıy ry raga rov warpdc riv Siwy daveicav Ty 
Mwicdt ro ’Abpadu 4% ro ‘Ianw6 dyyedoy cadtioba iv rg xpdc 
avOpwrouc rpoddy, sed?) Os abrig Ta mapd Tov marpöc roic avOpw- 
wou ayyéidderar—dvopa dd wore nal dvOpwrov xaksiodaı, bwedy dv 
poppalc roabraic oxnparıköuevoc palverat, alowep BobXsrat 6 warp’ 
xal Aöyov Kadovorw sre Kai rag apd rov warpd¢c rabrny rn» 
duvanın dmdpxey, dyrep Tpdmoy TO TOU Hriov Han gic iwi yüc elvar 
ärunrov cai Axwpıorov Övrog rov niriov iv ry obpav@ kal Sray 
dvoy, cvvarogiperat rd Puc’ olirwe 6 marı)p, bray BobAnraı, Asyoısı, 
Sévaper abrov rporndg wot, cai drav BobrAnTar, walıy dvaortAAsı eic 
davrov. Kara rovrov roy rpdwoy Kal rode dyyikovg mosiv abroy 
duödorovany. 
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particularly important for the first period of our history, for it 
seems to explain the appearance of a whole class of opponents 
of the Church doctrine of the Trinity. | 

Prevalent as was the idea of the Logos, it was by no means 
universal, as appears from the controversies ‚of the Fathers 
(Justin Martyr, for example) with the Jews, and from the 
express statements of Origen * and Eusebius.+ The deistical 
Monotheism of the common legal standpoint strove against the 
admission of a divine communication of life. To its abettors 
the idea of the Logos appeared as a polytheistic corruption. 
Accordingly, it contemplated the Messiah only as a Man, not 
as originally divine, which at a later period was applied by the 
Judaizing party to Christ, and checked the free unfolding of 
the Christian spirit. Even when the idea of the Logos 
was adopted, the effects of the Jewish view of the great gulf 
between God and Man were not overcome, so that an original 
divine existence of tho Logos in Jesus was not allowed ; but it 
was supposed that at the Messianic inauguration, the Logos 
descended upon him. The Man Jesus was thus only an acci- 
dental historic point for the union of God with Man. 

There was a time of unsettledness respecting Christian 
doctrines, when attempts were made to deduce the whole 
doctrine of the Trinity from these views; it was a superficial 
view, in which form end idea were confounded, and which 
more recently has been set aside by a deeper and stricter 
scientific spirit. Yet at the present time, reactions of the 
tendency that had subsided have appeared. Dr. Baur,t 
indeed, declares himself opposed to this external Pragmatism, 
and maintains that the development of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is to be deduced from the internal nature of the 
development of the Christian idea, and from his peculiar 
stand-point, arrives at a view which we must equally regret, 
and can show to be historically unfounded. Although the 
doctrine of the Logos proceeded from the very essence of the 


Christian consciousness, and outward influences only affected 


* C. Cels. ii. 81.—iéyw 62 cai moAAoic ’Iovdaioıc cai cogoic ye ixay- 
yedAropévore elvar cupbadruy, obdevdc dxnxoa bratvotvrog TO, Adyor 
eivaı Toy vidy Tov Seov. 

+ C. Marcellum, i. 1. 

¢ Die Christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und Menschwerdung 
Gottes in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung. Theili. 
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its form, still he assumes that this doctrine was not prominent 
till long after the apostolic age, an assumption which stands in 
connexion with his view of John’s Gospel. The point in 
debate here is, whether the idea of Christ in the Christian 
consciousness is only a necessary impress of the historical 
Christ, and whether in this appearance all was given, which 
afterwards, having passed into the consciousness, developed 
itself in the subjective conception; or whether the historical 
appearance was only a subordinate matter—only a point of 
connexion for what was higher—for the idea of the Unity of 
the Divine and human, to the development of which this indi- 
viduality had given the impulse. On the latter standpoint, 
various positions can be taken which represent the subjective 
development of the Idea. The Ebionitish view, according to 
which Jesus was the Anointed with the Spirit, must have 
prevailed first of all, according to Baur. The Pauline 
Epistles must form the transition to the second stage, but the 
idea of a pre-existent nature of Christ was not yet held, but 
was first developed in the second century, by means of the 
idea of the Logos brought from without, which new modelled 
the form. In this latter age, the Gospel of John must have 
originated, which presupposes the existence of this Idea; on 
the other side, Monarchianism appeared as the reaction of the 
older view. We, on the contrary, must set out on the suppo- 
sition that the transference of this idea to Christ, was called 
forth by what is founded in the appearance and sayings of 
Christ; that by it only a form was given, into which his self- 
representation and his witness of himself were received. The 
application to Christ of the idea of an Incarnation of the 
Logos might indeed find acceptance with those to whom such 
represcntations were familiar, but it would soon have vanished, 
had not there met in him an agreement of the Idea with the 
facts of History. For this is the signal fact, that the historical 
Revelation of God in him corresponded to such an idea, and 
that this agreement entered into the Christian consciousness. 
The historical reality of this constitution of the person of 
Christ is confirmed by our finding in the three first Gospels 
the same view of Christ at the basis, which is fully disclosed 
in the Gospel of John. In them the whole Christ shows 
himself as conscious of the Divine nature, and presenting it in 
Humanity. One proof of this is contained in his being 
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designated by the titles, “Son of Man,” and “Son of God.” 
The same view of his higher nature is implied in the words, 
Matt. xxii. 42, when the question was put to the Pharisees 
how they understand Ps. cx.; also the expressions in Matt. 
xi. 27, “No one knoweth the Son but the Father,” &c. 
What is said in the shorter Pauline Epistles, as in the Epistles 
to the Colossians and Philippians, ‘of the Pre-existence of 
Christ, corresponds to John’s description of the Logos. These 
Epistles are not spurious, as Baur asserts; yet, apart from 
them there are also in the earlier Pauline Epistles, references 
to that idea, asin | Cor. viii. 6, which is to be understood, not 
with Baur, of the moral Creation, but of Creation in an 
absolute sense; 2 Cor. viii. 9, where the riches of Christ are 
spoken of in reference to his divine nature, and his becoming 
poor; compare Phil. ii. 6, &. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the production of a distinguished apostolic disciple of the 
Pauline school is important, on account of its rising the word 
gjua, so as to form a link between 137 and Adyos, and 
thus constitutes a natural point of connexion with John’s 
Gospel. But there are stages within the apostolic doctrine on 
which the higher consciousness was gradually formed. The 
Logos idea furnished the Apostle John with the peculiar term 
by which to express what had been derived from immediate 
impressions, and had become matter of certainty to the 
Christian mind. Possibly he might have taken this word 
itself from the Greek language, to designate that by which 
the concealed divine nature was revealed; but it is far more 
probable that he chose this designation as serving to connect 
his views with a phraseology that was already current. 

Certainly the doctrine of the Logos could not have gained 
acceptance in the Church, if it had not been introduced by 
an authority like that of John. Only the influence of such a 
name can explain how it came to pass, that an Idea only 
partially acknowledged before, gained so universal a Triumph. 

The Church Teachers * attached themselves at first to this 
existing idea of the Logos. They conceived of the Logos as 
the highest Intelligence derived from God, in opposition to 
the Jewish-Christian representation, which regarded the 
Logos as a transient power beaming forth from God. They 


* See Dorner, Entwicklungagesch, d. Lehre von d. Person Christi, i. 
2, p. 414. 
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attached themselves to the idea of Emanation, since the Logos 
was conceived to emanate from God before the Creation of the 
World. The term Aéyog leads to the two-fold idea of Reason, 
or of Thought and Discourse, the Adyog svösadsrog and the 
Aöyog wpogogixés. The Logos was thought of as originally one 
with the divine reason, and then coming forth. With this 
view was joined the other of Subordination, which was the 
original notion; for only by degrees could the necessity be 
felt, of conceiving the idea of the Logos in such a manner as to 
harmonize with the Unity of Christian consciousness of God, 
and to develope the consciousness, that in Christ we have not 
something different from God, but God himself. Two 
tendencies may here be distinguished: in the East, the 
formation of the Doctrine of Emauation and Subordination ; 
in the West, the striving to determine more exactly the Unity 
in the relation of the Logos to the Father. 

Justin Martyr proceeds on the principle that the Supreme 
God exalted above every designation, could not reveal himself 
in an immediate manner.* He charges the Jews with 
believing that the Creator of the Universe had left the heavenly 
region, and had come down to this grain of sand, the Earth. 
There was a mediating principle, by which he had done it in all 
ages. This was the Logos, simply the messenger of God, 
who appears in all the Theophanies of the Old Testament, — 
who revealed himself according to the necessities of men, 
until he himself appeared as Man. Christ is the Son of God 
in a peculiar sense, guoe viig Yeov, in distinction from men, 
who only become so through him. He came into existence 
quite in a different manner from created beings; he is the 
Logos, who was with God before all creatures, and was 
begotten by him in the beginning, when God created all things 
by him.+ Here, therefore, the two ideas of the immanent 
God, and of the Logos hypostasized for the Creation are dis- 
tinguished. He calls the Logos the firstborn of God, who 
hence is also God. To mark the Emanation and to express 


® Apol. i. 68. C. Tryph. 56. 

+ Apol. ii. 6.—'O dé viög dxeivov, 6 pdvog AEydpevog Kvpiwe vidc, o 
Abyog TPS Tüv moınparwv cai cuvwy Kai yevywopevoc, bre ry apyyy de 
abrov Exrıoe cai ixdopnos, x.T.X. 

{ Apol. i. 63.—3¢ kai Aöyoc mpwrörorog Wy rov Seot nai Seog Uxdpyet. 
—Duncker, d. Logoslehre Justins des M. Gottg. 1848. 
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the difference of his origin from that of a created being, he 
applies to the Logos the terms wpoBdAAg, rpvteysobas. God 
had begotten from himself a Aoyır9 siveus¢ before all creatures. 
He illustrates the Emanation by comparisons, which must 
show that he did not admit a transformation of the Divine, as 
when a man communicates his thoughts outwardly, without 
any division in his mind, or as when a fire kindles another 
without being diminished itself.* In the generation of the 
Logos, he supposes an antecedent conditioning will of the 
Father, in order to exclude the idea of a natural necessity. 
Although he so carefully distinguishes the origin of the Son 
from Creation out of nothing, yet he scruples not to apply the 
term éxricaro, Prov. viii. 22 (LXX.), to the Logos; for at 
that time no dispute had arisen respecting the difference of 
the idea of generation and of creation. He made use of. the 
idea of the Logos in Christ, in order to represent Christianity 
as the centre of all Divine Revelation to Mankind, and of 
their whole religious development. The Logos is the eternal 
Revelation of the Divine Essence —the fountain of all truth 
for all men. Iu the human soul is something allied to the 
Logos—a seed of it implanted (the Adyog owsguarıxö;),t in 
which the Revelation of the Logos finds a point of connexion. 
Hence, in all ages, those persons who gave themselves 
up to the Logos were enabled to attain a sure knowledge of 
the Truth, and to testify against error. From this relation of 
the partial to the absolute Logos, he deduces the traces of the 
consciousness of (religious) truth in the Heathen World. All 
persons, he says, who followed the voice of the Logos, stood in 
unconscious connexion with him. Hence, they steadfastly 
persisted in conflict against the world, and were the forerunners 
of Christians. He calls them disciples of the Logos— 
Christians before Christianity ; and classes together Abraham 
and Socrates.t He makes use of this doctrine to vindicate 
against the heathen the lateness of Christ's Advent, and to 
meet the objection that men before that period could not have 

* G, Tryph. § 61.—The words dAX” od rorovroy are the later addition 
of an orthodox Dogmatist who thought the comparisons unsuitable. 
The words would not agree with what Justin intended to say. 

t Apol. ii. § 13.—Exaorog yap rig amd pipove rov Omepnarıkod Jeiov 
Adyou rd ovyyevic dpwy kalwc igBéyEaro. Cf. § 8.—rö éuguroy wavri 


yéver avOpwawy omtppa Tou Aöyov. 
+ Apol. i. § 46. 
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been responsible, because they were ignorant of the Truth. 
He rejoins, that even these, if they only wished to cherish the 
seeds of the Logos, would have recognised one portion of 
Truth. The controversy with the Heathen gave no occasion 
for showing how the belief in such a Logos could harmonize 
with the Divine Unity; but this was called for in relation to 
Jewish Monotheism. In combating this standpoint, he says, 
God the Father is the fundamental principle, —the agy%, who 
performs all things by his own will and power, by virtue of 
which the Logos emanated from Him, differing in number, but 
not in disposition, from the Father.* Here is Unity ac- 
cordingly founded in the participation of the divine Essence. 
and in a common direction of the Will. He opposes the 
numerical distinction to the Jewish view, that the Logos 
was a power flowing forth from God, and returning again. 
Justin speaks of the Ebionites who did not receive the 
doctrine of Christ's divinity, with extraordinary lenity. He 
only says, ‘“‘ J, and the majority who think as I do, do not 
agree with them, for Christ has commanded us not to follow 
men, but the declarations of the Prophets and his own 
teaching.” Yet from this manner of expressing himself, we 
must not infer that he belonged to the Ebionites, or had 
renounced the doctrine of the divine nature in Christ. It 
only appears that he acknowledged the Ebionitish standpoint 
as a necessary historical development from Judaism, and those 
who belonged to it as fellow-believers, provided they did not 
reject Gentile Christians for not observing the Law.t 

In Tarıanf we find on the whole the same doctrine, which 


* C. Tryph. p. 276, fin—trepé¢ dort rod ra rdvra moihoavroc Seo 
apOug AEyw, dAAd od yrwpy. Cf. p. 358, C. 

+ C. Tryph. p. 267, E.—Kai ydp eioi rıvec And rod sperkpov 
(Neander thinks that possibly the reading should be dperépoy, C. H. i. 
501, Bohws edition) yivouc dpodoyoivrec abréy Xptordéy dva, av0pw- 
mov O& EE dvOpwrwy yevdpevoy Amopamöuevor ol¢ ob auvridenas old‘ 
av rAeioroı Taura por Öokäcavres eimowv, dmeidn ote dvOpwreiorc 
OWdaypacs kexehevopeba Um’ abrod rov Xprorov weideodar, AANA roic dud 
THY pakapiwy TpogHnray KnpvyxOetor Kai de’ avrov didaxOeiory. 

+ C. Gentes. § 5.—Ieög av iv dpxii, rnv ÖL dpxiy Adyov déivapey 
rapeAnda perv’ 6 yap Öeorörnc Tüv dAwy, abröc vmapxwv Tov mavröc 
n vröoracıg, cara piv thy undsnw yeyevynvipny roinow növoc Av" 
xa0d of raca Öbvauıc Öparwv re rai dopdrwy avrog Umbaracıc Hy, ad» 
abry ta révra da Aoyırjg duvdpewc abröc cai 6 Adyog, dc Hv iv abr@, 
vxiornoe’ JeXnpare 62 THC AnAörnrog abrov mpörnög Adyoc’ 6 5 
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he developed rather obscurely after his manner. The Lord of 
the Universe, he says, was alone before the Creation, but as 
far as the whole visible and invisible Creation was founded in 
him, the Logos was in him, who as the indwelling divine reason 
sketched the plan of the world. Through his will, the Logos 
came forth, who emanated from him, not as an empty word, 
but as a Real Being, as the firstborn Word, in whom the 
divine Essence was represented. But this must be described 
not as a separation, but as an unfolding of the divine power,— 
a3 an sixovnpuia. 

THEOPHILUs of AnTIocH endeavoured by the emanation of 
the Logos to retain the Christian spiritual view, in opposition 
to such an origin as the heathen ascribed to the sons of the 
gods. The Logos was always concealed in God as the reason 
of the divine Spirit; before all existence he was his own Coun- 
sellor. At first God was alone, and the Logos was in him; 
but when the plan of the Creation was to be realized, God 
begat him the first of the whole Creation, without becoming 
emptied of him, but always remaining in connexion with his 
Logos.* . 

ATHENAGORAS gave: such prominence to the Unity of the 
divine Essence, that it might be supposed he held the Logos 
to be not a personality, but only a divine power. He says,t 
““ God created all things by his Logos, whom we are to think 
of as resembling the sons of the gods; but he is the Son of 
God, the Logos of the Father, in reference to the divine plan 
of the world, and its realization (iv id8q xe! ivepyeig). By him 
all things came into existence ; he is one with the Father, for 
the Son is in the Father, and the Father in him. The wos and 
the Aédyog, the revelation of the vous, are to be thought of as one. 
Aöyog ob Kard xevoü ywpnoac, Epyow xpwréroxoy rov warpöc (rov 
wvebparoc) yiweras’ rovroy lopev Tov xdcpou tiv apynw yéyove Öl 
" ward peptopdy ob nara dwroxomny ro yap dmorundiv rov mpwrov 
cexwprorat, Td dé nepıodtv oixovoniac nv aipsoty mpocdabdy our ivdea 
rov Oey elAnrras weTroinxer. 

* Ad. Autolyc. ii. 15.—otywe of zomrai kai pvOoypdagor Alyovarv 
viodc Yewv ix ovvovolag yervwusvovg, adr’ we AAndea Sunyeirar roy 
Adyov, röv bvra dtanavric ivdiaberoy iv capdig Jeov’ mpo yap rı 

iveodaı rovrov elxe ciplovroy, savrov vovy kal dpoynow Svra’ ordre 
I HOEAnoEY 6 Sede worhoat Sea Lovdedaaro, rovToy Toy Aödyov tyévyncE 
mpobopırdÖv, Kpwroroxoy waone cricewc, ov cevwOeic abröc Töv Aoyov 


dAAd Ad yor yevvihoag cai ry Adyw adbrov diawayrdg bptror. 
T IIpsoß. c. 10, 
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Tho Unity is one of power and of divine Essence. The Son 
is not brought into existence, for the Father had his Logos 
from Eternity in himself. When the world lay in Chaos, he 
came forth from God, that it might not be merely in idea but 
in reality. 

The influence of the Alexandrian School determined the 
course of development for this doctrine into the fourth century. 
Clement says, ‘‘ Love moved God to communicate life from 
himself; its first act was the generation of the Logos, by whom 
it further manifested itself in the Creation. The Logos is the 
divine principle of all existence, whereby everything is derived 
from God, and according to the idea is founded in God. The 
Logos is the first link in the chain of the spiritual World, and 
as he alone knows God, so he is the teacher of spirits. He is 
the educator of all rational beings, to whom his salutary opera- 
tion appears in various ways.”* In order to mark the Unity, 
he says, “ Both are one—God.”+ Here we are not to conceive 
of the Unity in such a manner as would take away the relation 
of Subordination, for he distinguishes the Father and the 
Logos as the first and second cause. In Clement we first 
meet with the attempt to set aside the idea of Time in its 
application to the transition of the Logos into reality. He 
describes the Logos as the fundamental principle of things 
without beginning—as formed before all Time by God, accord- 
ing to his image.f In some points the Logos doctrine of 
Christ is allied to Neo-platonic ideas; thus, when he says, 
«God is exalted above all consciousness, and cannot be known 
by any science; the Son on the contrary is Science, Wisdom, 
and Truth. To him first can discursive thinking be applied.” 
He calls him the Unique, and compares him to a circle in which 
all powers are comprehended in one. In Plotinus we find pas- 

* Tladay. i. 8. 

+ Ibid.—2v yap dpgo, 6 Oed¢ tri elwen, “dv dpxy d'Adyog Hy iw re 
Seqi, cai Jeög Hy 6 Adyoc.” 

t Strom. vii. p. 708 B.—otrog 6 ry Övrs povoyeric, 6 räüc rev 
mwapbacwtwe cai wavroxparopoc warpoc OdEne yapaxrnp, evarocgpays- 
Lönevoc ry yvworig ry TeAsiay Sewpiay car’ eledya rnv éavrov, wc 
eivat rpirny Han thy Selay eixdva,e.rr. P. 700 B.—dv dé roic vonrotc, 
rd wpeoßurepov iv yeviost, Tv dypovoy Kal dvapyoy dpxyy Te Kal 
drapxyı)v rüv dvrwv, röv vidy, wap’ ov ixpavOdvey (sc. rd!) iwixeva 
airwy, roy xaripa ray Siwy, To mpeobıorov, w.r.A. 

§ Strom. v. 565 B.—1) rüv BAG apy), reg a-cecdmorac piy be Toü 
Scod row doparov wpwrn cai xpd alwywy, 
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sages exactly similar, on the super-rational intellectual intui- 
tion, through which the Novs is borne upwards to the "Oy, 
What Plotinus says of the vets as the iv way, is transferred by 
Clement to the Logos.* These doctrines of the Neo-platonic 
school are older than Plotinus,+ and therefore might have been 
received by Clement. A similar mixture of the speculative 
element with what might be deduced from the Christian con- 
sciousness itself respecting the communion of the human spirit 
with God, appears when Clement says, “ To believe in Christ 
is to be one with him ; Unbelief is, to be in a state of dissen- 
sion and separation.”f Photius, in his abstract of the Hypo- 
typoses, objects to many things in Clement’s doctrine.§ He 
blames Clement for not calling the Son of God in a strict 
sense Logos, and distinguishing him from the divine Reason 
strictly so called. This distinction was certainly necessary, 
according to Clement’s ideas, who could not allow the two-fold 
relation of the Logos as évd:dSerog and weopogıxds“ In order to 
get rid of the idea of Time, he placed jointly with the eternal 

gos, the Reason in God—the Revelation outward, the Logos 
as an Image of the divine Reason. In accordance with this 
distinction he speaks in his treatise, rig 6 awLöwsves wAovoros 5|| 
of the Revelations of the Logos respecting the Logos of the 
Father. At the same time it is evident that a logical adherence 
to Neo-platonic ideas would not have allowed such a separation. 
They were at variance with the Christian elements of his 
Logos doctrine. 


® Strom. iv. 537 B.—ö piv ot» Sede, dvarddacrog dy, our lorw 
iwiornpovwöc: 6 68 vidc cogia re teri cai dmiernun, cai dAndea kai 
Soa GAXa rotry ovyytevij}—xai ön ob yiverat dreyvic tv we iv oböl 
woAAd we pion g vide, GX’ wc wavra iv ivOiy kai ravra’ cichog yap 

rög waowy Trav dvvapewy tic > siioupivwy cai tvoupivwy. 

+ Compare Plotinus, Enn. iii. 7. 

t Strom. iv. 587 C.— dca 39) wai rd sic abrdy cai 7d di abrou miorevoa, 
povadırdv lore yevicOa, axepiowdorac ivotipevoy iv air’ 1rd Öl 
amrijoat, &ıerdcaı iori cai Öraorijvaı cai peproOjyas. 

§ Cod. 109.—Adyoug re row warpdc dbo reparodoyiy awedéyxerat, 
Sy roy frrova Toic advOpwroe ixipavijyat, paddoy dd oböl £reivor 
gnot yap Nbyerar ev cai 6 vlög Adyog, duwrdpac TY warpic® Adyy, 
GAN’ oby obric 6 cdpE yevdpevoc ovdt pty 6 warpyoc Adyog, GAAd 
Sbvapec reg rov Seod, olov dwéppota Tov Abyou adrod, vote yevdpevoce 
rac ray évOpwrwy zapdiag diaregol-nes. See Hagenbach, Dogmen- 
gesch, p. 91. 

| Sect. 6.—d Adyoe wepi rod warpyou Adyov. 

L 
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In Origen’s system the Logos doctrine is connected with his 
peculiar view of God and the Cosmogony. According to his 
spiritual doctrine of Emanation, he considers God as the 
original source of all existence, who ensures a portion of his 
own divine life to the world of spirits that has sprung from 
him. Continuing in communion with him, they enjoy blessed- 
ness. He is God in the absolute sense, God simply (aurödsog 
aarhas S65); while by virtue of the communicated relation to 
the life from God, the Spirits in a certain sense can be also called 
3:0). On this account he recognises some truth in Sabeism, 
respecting the homage paid to the God-allied spirits in the stars.® 
When God in an absolute sense is intended, like Philo, he 
prefixes the article, 6 Seog, but leaves it out when designating 
the divinity in a derived sense (3s65). Now, the Logos is the 
medium of the Life that flows from the essence of the Father ; 
he is in the most intimate connexion with the original fountain 
and the bond between him and all other beings. Other spirits 
are only wepixd dwavydouarat of God, but the Logos is his 
entire Revelation (éAimdy dratyacua), the Reason revealing 
the Supreme God, and conveying his knowledge to all crea- 
tures. God, in the absolute sense, is the absolute Supreme 
even in relation to the Logos ; but the Logos, as the totality of 
the divine self-revelation, stands in a similar relation to all 
created Reason ; he is würöAoyog, the Logos simply (6 Adyos). 
It was of importance to Origen to hold this, in order to 
guard the idea of a pure Monotheism against a separating 
Subjectivism. Not every spirit has its own autonomous rea- 
s0n, its own special source of divine knowledge ; there is only 
one autonomous reason, the Logos, and in him the one revela- 
tion of God. Man, like the rest of the world of spirits, must 
recognise God in his Revelation, and created beings must 
perceive this communion of the consciousness of God. As 
certainly as there is one Logos, there is one Truth; therefore 
in the Proem of John’s Gospel, he is called Aéyog simply, 


* In Joann. t. if. § 8. 

+ Ibid. t. xxxii. § 18.—dAne piv ody olpat rpg Öö&nc row Jıov abroü 
drabyaopa sivas roy vidy, card roy eimövra THaidov, “ig Ov axav- 
yaopa ric d6Enc’” pear pivron ye dmd dmavydoparog rovrov rii¢ 
BAnc ddEnc pepind | mavydepara ii vv Notriy Aoyerdy criow’ ove 
oipat yap twa rd way dbvacbat xwpijcas rüc dAng Ööing Tov Jeod 
dradyacna } row vidy abrov. 
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without the addition of Sse, as the universal revealer of God.* 
With this doctrine of the Logos, Origen connects his own 
peculiar view of the various standpoints in knowledge and in 
life; although always one and the same, yet the Logos descends 
to the spirits on their different stages, and reveals himself to 
each one in the manner suitable to him. He becomes all to 
all in the whole creation, in order to lead them all to one end. 
To these different forms of Revelation Origen refers the dif- 
ferent designations of the Logos when he is called the Word, 
or the Life, or the Shepherd, or the Physician, or the Saviour.f 
He opposes this to the Gnosis which converts these different 
designations of the Logos into so many Hypostases. The 
higher Man rises, the higher is the significance of the Logos 
to him; so much more will Christ be to him. Even the name 
Logos is explained by Origen as a symbol ; he disputes first of 
all with those who adhere to this name as the only adequate 
one. He also opposes those who applied to him, without . 
reference to their connexion, all the Old Testament passages 
that contained the term Logos.f In the same direction which 
Clement took to free the origination of the Logos from the 
idea of Time, Origen advanced further, and was the first who 
clearly expressed the idea of eternal generation.§ He found in 
Psalm ii. 7, the ofpegov used on purpose to express the idea of 
an immediate present, and to explain the beginning of a 
Generation. The %v 6 Aéyog in the Gospel of John he con- 
sidered important, as expressive of a Being not in time.|| As 
the power of begetting the Son of God, belonged to the essence 
of the Father, this power must always have been in action, 
The Generation he would regard, not as taking place in time, 


* In Joann, t. ii. § 4. C. Cela. viii. § 12.—Adrg ydp vudousda ry 
einövre “ woiv ’Abpadu yevsadar, yo cine” wai Atyovrı “byw clue 7 
aAndea” cai oby otrw ric hwy barıv dvöpdrodor, we otecOas, drı 7 
rüc adnOsiac obvola mp6 Tey xpbywy rijc rod Xowrot inuavelac ober 


+ In Joann. t. i. § 11, 22, 23. + Ibid. +. ii. § 1. 

§ Ibid. t. ii. § 1. 

| Ibid. t. i, 8 32,—’AMaA did rotrey wravrey ob capisg 9) ebykvaa 
wapioraraı rov viov' bre dé ro’ “‘ vide pov sl ov, iyw anpepov yeyivynca 
os,” Aéyerat wdc abröv bd ret Seou, @ dei iors rd oHpepor—obe ive 
yap loripa Seod, iyw dt Nyoüpaı, dre oböl monta, AAN 0 ovpwrapexrei- 
vu TH ayeviry al didip abrot Lu, iv’ otruc eimw, xpövoc, nuäpa 
ierıy abr onepov, iv 9 yeykvunra 6 vidg.—apxiic yevioews abrod 
VUTWE ody edpsoxopévyc, we obdt THC Npipag. 9 
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nor as an act performed once for all, but as that relation in 
virtue of which the Son was always affirmed along with the 
Father ; and the glory of God always implied at the same time 
the Revelation of it in the Logos.* For the purpose of dis- 
severing sensuous images from this emanation, he rejects the 
expression of Generation from the essence of the Father, since 
that might seem to imply a partition of the divine Essence. 
It is worthy of notice that Origen first raised the opposition 
against this statement in the Oriental Church, which at a later 
period was urged from another quarter. 

The more exact statement respecting the: Unity of the 
divine Essence and the relation of the Logos to the Father, 
on the part of Origen, was occasioned by his controversy with 
the Monarchians, as on the other hand Monarchianism was 
developed in consequence of Origen’s theory of Subordination. 
Among the modern investigations on Monarchianism, Schleier- 
macher’s Treatisef contains many important suggestions. We 
recognise in it that great man’s talent for investigation, and at 
the same time his defects in exegetical and historical inquiries ; 
his great talent for systematizing led him into the error of 
ntroducing his own views too much into the subject under 
discussion, and entering too little into the views of others. 
The investigations of L. Lange are too much affected by his 
Unitarianism,§ and those of Baur by his peculiar standpoint 
in the philosophy of Religion.|| 


* In Jerem. Homil. ix. § 4.—8re odyi dyivynoey 6 wari roy vidy 

ral fxtooy airoy 6 xarnp awd Tijg yevicews adrov, GX’ del yevyg 
abröv. 
+ In Joann. t. xx. § 16.—AdXor dt ri “IEHAdo» awd rod Icon,” 
Ömynoavyro dyri row yeyévynpas dd row Seov- olg AxöAoudei ix ric 
ovclacg ¢doxey rov rarpdc yeyeyynabas roy vidy, otovel pecovpévov cai 
Aeimovrog ry obeig, J moörepö» elys, Tov viov, may yevynoy roy vid», 
weei vonoa ric rovro Kai iwi rwy éyxupdywy. "AxoAovdei dt abroic kai 
cowpea Niyew roy waripa Kai roy vidy, cai Öıypjodaı roy waripa, drep 
lori döypara advOparwy, und bvap gicw döparoy xal dowparoy 
regarvracpivwy, obaay cupiwe oboiay. 

T Ueber den Gegensatz zw. der sabellian. u. der athanas. Vorstellung 
von d. Trinität. Theolog. Werke ii. 485. 

§ Gesch. u. Lehrbegriff der Unitarier vor der nicenischen Synode. 
Beiträge zur ältesten Kirchengesch.: Leipzig, 1881. Compare die 
Lehre der Unitarier vom heiligen Geiste in Illgen’s Zeitschr. fiir histor. 

eol. iii. 1. 

ll Gesch. der Lehre von d. Dreieinigkeit. See also Dorner, Gesch d. 
Lehre v. d. Person Christii. 2. Meyer, Gesch, der Lehre v.d. Trinitat. 
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| It may excite surprise that exactly at this time when Chris- 
tianity came forth from the midst of the Pagan World, a uni- 
tarian monotheistic interest should be awakened, when we might 
rather have expected the influence of the polytheistic stand- 
point. But since Monotheism was always enforced with 
special energy against Polytheism, persons without acuteness 
or culture might easily apprehend an injury to Monotheism in 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Thus Tertullian® says, ‘ Ignorant 

ple are alarmed at the names of the Trinity, and accuse us 
of wishing to teach three Gods while they would be the wor- 
shippers of one God.” Origent also observed the same offence 
taken at the distinction of the Logos from God the Father. Many 
who profess that they love God are disturbed by believing that 
they admit two Gods, when they speak of the Logos and the 
Father. Either, they say, they deny the independent existence 
of the Son separate from the Father, since they confess him as 
God whom they call only by the name of Son, or they deny the 
divinity of the Son, but acknowledge his independent existence 
and being as separate from the Father. Here two classes of 
Monarchians are evidently to be distinguished ; the one 
acknowledge Christ’s Divinity, but deny the independent per. 
sonal existence of the Son as distinct from the Father. They 
must therefore have taught that the Father is in the Son, 
and that the distinction is only nominal. The second party 
acknowledge a Son distinct from the Father, but deny his 
Divinity. Jesus therefore is acknowledged as man, but not as 
_ God in a special sense, but only endowed with divine powers. 
Also in the fragments of hig Commentary on the Epistle to 
Titus, Origen} distinguishes in the first place, those who call 


* Adv. Prax. c. 3. 

+ In Joann. t. ii. § 2—Kai rd wodrdodve Pr00ioug elvar ebyopivouc 
rapaccoy, evraboupivouc dbo dvayopeicat Jeoüg, cai rapa rovro wrept- 
zirrovrag Wevdior cai doebioe Soypacty, froe adpvoupévoug ldiérnra 
wlev éripay wapd riy rod marpög, dporoyovvrag Jedy elvar roy pixpe 
évdparog wap’ abroig vidy wpocayopevépevoy N Apvovuivoug ry 
Sedrynra rov viov, rıdivrag de abrov ry lddrnra, cai rnv ovolav kard 
weptypagiy rvyxavoveay érépay rou marpöc ivreidev AvEcOat divaras. 
.  Epist. ad Tit. frg. ii ed. Lommatzsch. t. v.—Sed et eos, qui 
hominem dicunt-Dominum Jesum precognitum et pradestinatum, qui. 
ante adventum carnalem substantialiter et proprie non existerit, sed 
quod homo natus Patris solam in se habuerit deitatem, ne illos quidam 
sine periculo est ecclesiso numero sociari ; siout et illos qui superstitiose 
magis, quam religiose, uti ne videantur duos deos dicere, neque rursum 
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the Lord Jesus a man foreknown and predestined by God, 
who did not exist substantially and properly before his earthly 
existence, but who, being born as Man, only had the Divinity 
of the Father in himself; secondly, those who m order not 
to admit two Gods, and yet not to deny the Divinity of the 
Saviour, call the Being of the Father and the Son one and the 
same only with two names, in ‘other words, they receive one 
Hypostasis with two names ; these are called in Latin, Patri- 
passians. It is evident that these two classes may be compared 
with the former; the Patripassians correspond to those 
described in the first passage [from Tertullian}; and those 
here named along with the Patripassians are those who re- 
garded Jesus as a man in whom the Divinity of the Father 
acted in a certain manner. Both classes agree in this, that 
they knew not how to reconcile with Monotheism the doetrine 
of a self-subsistent divine Logos distinct from the Father. 
But they differ in proportion, as either the Monotheistio 
interest alone influenced them or the Christian interest in the 
Divinity of Christ. According to the first, Jesus was a man 
like any other, only specially enlightened by God; the others 
acknowledged the divine nature in Christ only not distinct 
from the Father; it was God himself who appeared in 
humanity and occupied the place of a human rational soul in 
Christ. As such he was distinguished bythe peculiar nameof Son. 
These were called Patripassians because they were charged with 
transferring the sufferings of the Son to the Father himeelf. 
The first party viewed the great religious question only from 
the standpoint of Monotheism ; in order to comprehend how 
Christ was the Son of God it satisfied them that he possessed 
more divine illumination than all other prophets. They approxi- 
mated to the Jewish mode of thinking, but it is not n 

to derive them from the Jewish-Christian party. The others, 
on the contrary, were concerned about the divinity of Christ, 
and we may say that the Church Teachers did not do enough 
for them on that point. It did not satisfy their Christian 
wants to make the Son subordinate to the Father, the Logos 


negare Salvatoris deitatem unam eandemque subsistentiam Patris ac 
Fili asseverant id est, duo quidem nomina secundum diversitatem 
causarum recipientem unam tamen vrdécracw subsistere, id est, unam 
personam duobus nominibus subjacentam, qui latine Patripassiani 
appellantur. 
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must be the Father himself; the Christian interest had more 
weight with them than the Subordinationism of the Church 
Teachers. ‘The first party followed a predominant dialectic 
tendency ; from this the Patripassians were at the greatest 
remove, who were mainly actuated by the practical, religious 
interest ; they were men of little cultivation, led more by the 
feelings than by the intellect, a great number, in short, of 
common Christians. In another passage Origen says, “ The 
God of the Universe is the God of the elect, and still more 
the God of the Saviour of the Elect ; but the Logos is perhaps 
the God of those who refer everything to him and call him 
the Father himself.” The latter must be those of whom he 
says, ‘‘ They know nought but Jesus the Crucified, and think 
that they have the whole Logos in the Word made flesh. 
This is the character of the multitude of believers.”® These 
were perhaps not the Ebionites of whom Origen speaks in the 
passage where Christ heals the blind man at Jericho, although 
he acknowledged only the Son of David in the Messiah. For 
of these it could not be said that they constituted the great 
multitude of believers. Hence, also, it-is thought that the 
mass were intended who adopted the Patripassian theory of 
one divine Being, and of the Union of the divine Logos with 
the body without the human soul in Christ. 

While the Logos doctrine stood in opposition to the Monar- 
ehian standpoint, men of higher culture, whose rational views 
the Patripassian scheme did not satisfy, nor that of the other 
Monarchians their religious consciousness, attempted a middle 
course. According to Dr. Bauer, the Logos doctrine itself 
proceeded from such an attempt at mediation, but it was least 
of all suited to that, since it gave a shock to the Monotheism of 
the parties as well as to the Christian Interest of the Patri- 
pessians. These mediating ideas formed themselves in alto- 
gether a different manner; they appeared in Beryllus, Bishop 
of Bostra in Arabia.t The words of Eusebius respecting 

* In Joann. t. ii. § 3.—"Erepos dt of pndéw cidéreg ei pr) “Inooty 
Xpwordy, cai roürov icravpwpivoy, röv yevdpevoy aäpka Adyov Td Tay 
vopiocayrec elvas rov Abdyov, Xpıioröv Kard adpra ubvov yiyworover 
rowürov di tors ro wAH90¢ rüy wemioreveiva vopiLopivur. 

+ In Matth. t. xvi. § 12. 

t Euseb. Hist. Eccles, vi. o. 89.—BipviAoc— röv ewrijpa cai ebproy 
hpov Aéyew roApay u) wpoügeorävar car’ (diay ovolac xEptypagyy, 
apo rüc ele dvOpwroug ixidnpiac’ pyle pry Seérnra ldiav ixuy, adr’ 
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him, which are the chief source of our knowledge, are not free 
from obscurity. According to these, he taught that Christ 
before his appearance in Humanity was not in a self-subsistent 
existence, that he had not an indwelling divinity of his own, 
but only that of the Father. The first words might lead ns 
to identify the doctrine of Beryllus with that of the first 
Monarchians, as Baur has done, but the second clause says 
too much for this class, who ascribed to Christ only a special 
illumination from God, and Eusebius, if he had not held the 
doctrine of Beryllus to be different from that which was sufl- 
ciently well-known, would not have used so many words about 
it. But the passage quoted above, from Origen’s Commentary 
on the Epistle to Titus, is also to be taken into account. 
Origen speaks there of two classes of Monarchians ; and since 
one class is that of the Patripassians, it might be supposed thst 
the other is similar to the Monarchians of the first class. Bat 
this is clearly not necessary since it cannot be maintained that 
Origen always contrasted only these two classes. If a new 
class had appeared, he -might refer to that. We must say, 
that the words assert too much for the first class, and on the 
other hand, are perfectly in unison with the description of the 
doctrine of Beryllus given by Eusebius. Nor would Origen 
have expressed himself so mildly about these Monarchians. 
Consequently this reference to the meaning of the words is 
not sufficiently settled. But neither does the doctrine of 
Beryllus suit the standpoint of the Patripassians; for he 
ascribed to Christ as Man an /dla obciag wigiypagn but the 
Patripassians did not; hence the most natural conclusion is, 
that Beryllus belonged to neither of these two classes, but 
showed a conciliatory tendency which well suited his historical 
position. Origen, during his stay at Cwsarea, at a time 
when the views of Beryllus excited great attention, was called 
upon to oppose him, and convinced him of his error.* Of the 
Synod then held, Socrates says, that in opposition to Beryllus 
it established the doctrine of a rational soul in Christ. Beryllus 
must therefore have given occasion for this opposition. This 


iuwortrevopivny abr péyny tiv xarpuny. See Ullman, de Beryllo 
Bostrenso ejueque Doctrina Comm.: Hamb. 1835. 4to., and the passages 
uoted from Schleiermacher and Baur.—Dorner's Gesch. d. Lehre. v. d. 
erson J. Christi. i. 545. 
® Neander’s Church History ii. p. $17. - 
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Doctrine had not, at that time, been generally received. though 
Origen had done much for its development. It happened very 
favourably, that Beryllus and the Synod gave him an oppor- 
tunity of developing the doctrine, and of forwarding its general 
reception. We must therefore admit that the doctrine of 
Beryllus could not harmonize with the acknowledgment of a 
human soul in Christ. But then, it follows, that he could not 
agree with the first class of the Monarchians. He repudiated 
their views, because they were too meagre for his Christian 
sympathies; but the supposition of an immediate indwelling 
of the Father in Christ appeared to him inadmissible. He 
admitted an irradiation of the divine Essence, by which 
the personality in Christ was formed, and which occupied the 
place of the human soul, so that his human consciousness was 
a constant emanation from the divine Essence. Thus we may 
account for both the statements of Eusebius respecting Beryllus. 
In opposition to the Monarchians, Origen defined the distinc- 
tion between the Logos and the Father. The belief in the 
hypostatic existence of the Logos distinct from the Supreme 
God was connected in his mind with belief in the existence of 
an objective real truth. His belief in the Hypostatic and the 
objective Reality concurred, and hence he raised against the 
Monarchians the objection, that according to their doctrine the 
Essence of the Truth had not existed before Christ’s Advent.* 
Consequently he represents the Son as distinct from the 
Father, not merely in certain relations, but in number and 
self-subsistent existence. He opposes those who maintain that 
the Father and the Son are one not merely as to Essence, but 
also as to subject. He, on the contrary, places the Unity 
only in the Unity of Will. Sometimes he distinguishes ebefa 
and isrécracs, but in other passages he considers them as 
identical, and with the peculiarity of the trécracis maintains 


® Contra Cels. viii. § 12. 

+ Ibid.—el ds reg ic robrwy wepioracdneeras, py WH abropodoupey. 
mpöc rove dvamoüuvrac dbo eivas bwroordcuc, raripa Kai vidy imorn- 
cata ry’ hy de wavrwy Troy morevodyrey 4 kapdia cai 7 Woy? pla 
“iva Sewpnoy ri‘ iyw nai 6 xarnp iy topev.”—Opnoxeboper ody roy 
waripa rng aAndeiag, cai roy vidy ry dAndsav,övra dbo Ty vroordcs 
wpäypara, ty dt ry dpovoig, kai rg cupgwrig, cal ry Tavrörnrı Tod 
BovrAjparog we roy iwoaxéra roy A öyra awabyacpa rüc 6Enc rai 
Xapaxrijpa rij¢ Uruoracewg rov Seow, ewpaxevas bv abry, dyre sixdve 
Tov Seow, roF Jedy. 
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also the irspérns rig odcing.* The öwoeuosor with the Father 
appeared therefore to him as a denial of the distinction of both. 
The Logos is infinitely aboye the Creation, thé Father is equally 
exalted above the Son, it is the prerogative of the Father that 
we must pray to Him alone; the Logos is the eternal High 
Priest, through whom we pray to God, the eternal Son of God 
by fellowship with whom we become the children of God, since 
we pray to the common Father with him as our brother.t 

We shall now glance at the development in the Western 
Church. Irensust wished to confine himself only to what 
was important for the Christian Interest, and to keep clear of 
the error of the Gnosties would rather leave the inconceivable. 
unexplained, and especially avoided every analogy relating to 
Emanation. He says§—No one can explain the origin of the 
Son ; if any one says the Son is begotten of the Father, and 
uses various expressions for it such as Yirımaıs, xp00A7,—this 
does not correspond to the fact, but is only symbolical and 
borrowed from the relation to the human Spirit. From such 
language we must infer that he must have opposed the notion 
of the Logos ävöiaderog and xpopopixés.|| That point in the 
doctrine on which he lays stress is—that the Logos always was 
with God, that God created all things by him, by him revealed 
himself in the Old Testament; and that the Logos became 
man inJesus; he considered the Logos to be included in the 
Essence of God. God through him created all things without 
the intervention of any instrument; he created all things by 
his Word. Notwithstanding this, we cannot venture to assert 


* De Orat. oc, 15.--Kar’ obciaw nal nah’ bwoxsinevov iorey 6 viög 
Srepoc rov warpöc. 

De Orat. ibid. 

t Duncker, Die Christologie der Irenceus. 

§ Adv. Her. ii. 28.—Deus autem quum ait totus mens, totus ratio 
et totus spiritus operans, et totus lux et semper idem et similiter 
existens, sicut et utile est nobis sapere de Deo et sicut ex soripturis 
discimus, non jam hujusmodi affectus et divisiones decenter erga eum 
subsequentur.—5. Deus autem totus existens mens et totus existens 
Logos, quod oogitat, hoc et loquitur, et quod loquitur, hoc et cogitat. 
Cogitatio enim ejus Logos et Logos mens et omnia concluibens mens 
ipse est pater. Qui ergo dicet mentem Dei, et prolationem, propriam 
menti donat, compositum eum pronuntiat, tanquam aliud quiddam sit 
Deus, aliud autem principalis mens existem.—Et propheta quidem sit 
de eo: generationem ejus quis enarrabit. 

| Adv. Praxeam. c. 5. bd 
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that Irensus altogether excluded the Subordination. It is 
implied when he says—The Father wills and commands, the 
Son works and creates. But yet in Irensous it may always be 
perceived how the Western mind, more than the Eastern, laid 
a stress on the Unity. This applies also to Tertullian. Mon- 
tanism scarcely influenced his doctrine on this subject, since it 
is found in the same manner in his pre-Montanist writings. 
He held firmly the idea of the Adyog inösdIsros and spopoginsg, 
and distinguished in this respect between ratio and sermo ; 
the former was the immanent reason of God ; the sermo ema- 
nated from it. When it was objected to him, that this led to 
a Monarchian view since the Speech of Man is nothing real 
and distinct from Man himeelf, he rejoined, that what is abso- 
lutely nothing can never come from God, but only something 
real, and thus by sermo we must understand something real.* 
Against the objections of the Patripassians that even in 
the Old Testament the doctrine of the Unity of God is so 
sharply expressed, Tertullian rejoins, that there regard is had 
to the opposition against those who admit other gods besides the 
only true God, but we acknowledge only one ; the Logos is not 
another numero but only modulo, i.e., there is one divine 
Essence in the Father and the Son, communicated from the 
Father to the Son, the unitas substantia, but a different mea- 
sure of it; thus the idea of Subordination is preserved along 
with that of Unity. He avails himself of the comparison of 
the fountain and stream,—the Sun and Sunbeam.f When iu 
the Old Testament mention is made of the One God, the 
Logos is included, as the sunbeam is implied when we speak 
of the Sun. 

The development of Monarchianism in the West, was like- 
wise of great importance. After the middle of the second cen- 
tury we see both forms of Monarchianism spreading in a 
remarkable manner in the Western Church. The first class of 
Monarchians eppealed to the antiquity of their doctrine in the 


* Adv. Praxeam. 8. 7.—Quid est enim, dices, sermo, nisi vox et 
sonus oris? etc. At ego nihil dico de Deo inane et vacuum prodi 
potuisse, ut non de inani et vacuo prolatum ; nec carere substantia, 
quod de tanta substantia processit, et tantas substantias fecit ; fecit 
enim et ipse, quse facta sunt per illum. C. 8. Sermo autem apiritu 
structus est, et, ut ita dicam servionis corpus est spiritus. 

+ Ibid. c. 9.—Pater enim tota substantia est; filius vero derivatio 
totius et portio, sicut ipse profitetur, quia pater major me est. 
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Roman Church ; and thus many inquirers in modern times, 
Von Colln and Bauer, have attempted to prove that Monar- 
chianism was the original doctrine in the Roman Church, and 
that at a later period the Logos doctrine found admission 
during party conflicts. Especially in Dr. Bauer’s treatise this 
opinion is connected with another,—the originally Jewish Con- 
stitution of the Roman Church, and hence that the Ebionitish 
view of the Person of Christ prevailed there. . Had the views 
of the first class of Monarchians been those generally held by 
this Church, Irenseus could not possibly have ascribed such 
great authority to it. We find even Patripassianism in Rome, 
and it would be absurd to pretend to find a Jewish element in 
that. We may admit, indeed, that in the metropolis of the 
world, where there was a confluence of the most heterogenous 
elements, Monarchian tendencies might have found an early 
entrance. The earliset representative of the first class that 
we hear of was Theodotus, a leather-dresser from Byzantium,* 
He is said to have been excommunicated by Victor, but con- 
tinued to propagate his doctrine. Epiphanius tells us that 
Theodotus had denied Christ in the times of persecution, and 
in order to justify himself, developed his peculiar views of 
Christ : but this improbable explanation appears to have arisen 
from a readiness to trace heretical opinions to outward motives. 
In the persecutions it was not enough to deny Christ but 
Christianity altogether and Monotheism. Hence it is possi- 
ble that he denied his profession and was excommunicated, and 
that this drew attention to his opinions. But this is only a 
supposition. He is said to have declared that Christ was 


* Euseb. H. E. v. 28. Hippol. vii. 35, p. 257.—Oeööorog dé rig Hy 
Bulavrıoc—rov Xpiordy ix rig Trev yrworkwy Kai KnpivOov cai 
’Ebiwvog oxo\fjc dmroordeac pdoce Towovry rim rpday TePnvéivat, cal 
roy piy ‘Incovy elvaı dvOpwrov ix maphivov yeyevnpivov card BovrAny 
rov warpdc, Buscayra-dé cowie waow avOpwrog cai ebosbioraroy 
yeyovéra, torepov (suppl. 62) iwi rov Barricparog éxi ry "lopddvy 
kexwpnkivaı roy Xpicrdy dvwey xareAnAvbora dv elder mepıorepäg, 
80ev ob wpdrepey rac duvvdpec iv abry tvnpynxéiva 7H Sre (Miller, 
correctly for dore) xa0eA0d» avedslyOn tv dur rd rvedpa, 3 elva roy 
Xpioröv wpocayopeveı. Oedy dt obötrors ovro. (instead of rovroyv) 
yeyovivar abroy Sédovery éxi Ty cadddy rod xvedparoc, Erepos 2 pera 
rijy ix verpüv dvacracy. As in the account of Hippolytus there are 
some variations from the representation of the fragments in Eusebius, 
it is by no means so certain as Dr. Baur asserts, that they were both 
by the same author. 
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merely a man, but it is questionable whether he really denied 
that there was anything divine in him. His being classed 
with other Monarchians is in favour of his opinions not having 
been completely Ebionitish. According to Epiphanius, who 
perhaps had seen his writings, he appealed to Luke i. 35, 
where it is said, mveiua dAyıov éxsAsborras del os, and not 
yernosras iv oof, According to this he appears to have rejected 
the doctrine of a real Incarnation of the divine Being, but yet 
to have admitted an original operation of divine power on 
Jesus from his birth. He appealed to those passages of the 
Old and New Testaments, in which Jesus is called a Man. 
The proof from the first fact, could only argue that his doc- 
trine proceeded from a Jewish-Christian tendency. At the end 
of the second century, Artemon* stands in Rome at the head 
of this party of Monarchians, who after him were called Arte- 
monites. They assertedf that their doctrine was originally 


* Gieseler, in his History of Dogmas, edited by Dr. Redepenning : 
Bonn, 1855, p. 183, describes Artemon as a Monarchian who agreed 
with the Patripassian Praxeas, but gives no reason for it. The assertion 
that under Victor, in whose time Praxeas found favour at Rome, he 
was yet regarded as orthodox, cannot possibly be a proof. According 
to the account of the anonymous author in Eusebius (v. 28) respecti 
the Theodosians and Artemonites, there can be no doubt that the 
doctrine of the latter was nearly allied to the Theodotian and Samos- 
atensian character, but not to the Patripassian.—(JacosI.] 

+ On the internal relations of the church at Rome, Hippolytus, in 
the ninth book of his "EXeyxog, gives some important information, 
which confirms Neander’s representation in its essential points. 
According to Hippolytus, Patripassianism at the beginning of the third 
century, had great influence at Rome. Epigonos, a scholar of Noetus, 
had come thither, and gained adherents. One of them, Cleomenes, 
laboured with success in the time of Bishop Zephyrinus, who himself 
embraced this doctrine, and was its promoter. At that time Callistus, 
of whom it is not said whether he was won over by Cleomenes, or had 
become a Patripassian independently of him, was active in the same 
cause, and still more when he succeeded Zephyrinus in the bishopric. 
Perhaps traces of this influence may be detected still further. Praxeas, 
who emigrated from Asia Minor, took up his abode at Rome in the 
time of Victor, the successor of Zephyrinus. Now the unknown 
author of the appendix to Tertullian’s Prescriptio, who without doubt 
belongs to the third century, says of that Patripassian, heresin intro- 
duxit quam Victorinus corroborare curavit. This may mean the Bishop 
Victor, a supposition which is strengthened by the expression corroborare 
cwravit. In this case three bishops in succession would have been 
advocates of Patripassianism. Still in reference to Victor the matter 
is left in doubt. But it is easily explained how, when Patripassianism 
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in Rome, and had been maintained till the times of Bishop 
Victor; and that the truth had first been corrupted by his 
successor Zephyrinus. Since they appealed to Victor, who 


was so prevalent, the opposite party of Theodotus, and that of Artemon, 
which was allied to it, and probably appeared after it, suffered excom- 
munication. But if several bishops for a period of twenty years, 
and perhaps longer, could stand on that side, the Ebionitish Monarchi- 
anism could not have been the prevailing tradition of the church up to 
that time. Dr. Baur finds in this a mark of the doubtful holding of 
the doctrine of the Trinity; but however doubtful it may have been, 
the Ebionitish and the Patripassian Monarchianism are so diametrically 
opposite, that if the first had been the prevailing order of sentiment 
from the founding of the Roman church to the time of Victor and 
Zephyrinus, the other extreme could not possibly have won for itself 
bishop and people all at once. Nor less difficult would it be to conceive 
how in so short a time the Theodotians could have dwindled away into 
a quite subordinate party; for as such Hippolytus treats them, who 
describes the occurrences while fresh in his memory, and does not 
once mention the Artemonites. 

It is quite different as to the doctrine of the Logos. The representa- 
tion of the 9ed¢ Adyog who was in Christ might have been taken, in 
relation to the Father, sometimes in an identifying, sometimes in a 
subordinative existence, and if the differences were at first held without 
being precisely defined, the Patripassians might be disposed to be 
connected with those who subordinated the Logos, but yet always 
allowed God to be in Christ. If in the ideas of an individual, Irenzeus, 
expressions favourable to the subordination theory could alternate 
with others which were almost Patripassian, how much more easily 
might the opinions of a whole church include such varieties without 
open controversy ; and so much the more since even the Monarchian 
views could admit, and actually had admitted, the use of the designa- 
tion Aöyoc ; and no trace is in existence that this class of Monarchians 
had rejected the Gospel of John, but proofs of the contrary exist. Also 
the common opposition against the Ebionitish Monarchians united 
both tendencies, no doubt, for some time. But gradually the differ- 
ences, reciprocally determining themselves, came forth more decidedly 
marked, and the time when Patripassianism gained the outward 
ascendancy in the Romish church, during the rule of Zephyrinus and 
Callistus, appears to have been the chief epoch of the conflict against 
the subordination view of the Logos doctrine. It appeared to Callistus, 
as he maintained against Hippolytus, to lead to the admission of 
two Gods (öideo: dert). (Compare Tertullian Adv. Prax. 8.) Since the 
idea of the Logos was familiar on both sides, to the party of Callistus as 
well as that of Hippolytus, we may venture to conclude more confidently 
that it had long been current in the church. The Dogma of Callistus 
gave an exclusive form to the fundamental view of the unity which was 
most prevalent in the West; Hippolytus was perhaps influenced by 
the doctrinal development of the East, which maintained the subor- 
dination theory more decidedly. Ia the time of Zephyrinus, Origen 
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had excommunicated Theodotus, they must either have kept 
aloof from him, or he must have been excommunicated for 
some other cause than his doctring. In this notice Baur has 
found an argument to prove that in the Roman Church 
originally the Monarchian doctrine was predominant. But 
then, what a great revolution must have taken place in the 
dogma of the Roman Church during the short interval between 
Victor and Zephyrinus! And who tells us, that Artemon dare 
appeal with perfect right to his agreement with Rome? Yet 
the opponent of the Artemonites (in Eusebius v. 28) remarks 
with good reason, that not only the Holy Scriptures, but also 
the writings of the Church teachers, who were older than 
Victor, taught the divinity of Christ. Reference might also 
be made to the Hymns in which the Divinity of Christ was 
expressed. According to Theodoret, Theodotus maintained that 
the Apostles preached his doctrine and that the divine nature 
of Christ was not recognised in Holy Writ. Little as this 
assertion proves anything in reference to the Bible—equally 
little can the other for the prevalence of the Artemonite doc- 
trine in the ancient Roman Church, 

It would have been more plausible, if the Artemonites had 
acknowledged only the three first Gospels, but in spite of their 


also had been at Rome, and though young, probably not uninfluential, 
as he was early developed. This might be one of the reasons which 
afterwards induced the Roman Church to take the side of her bishop 
against him. In the time of Zephyrinus, Sabellius also was at Rome; 
at first he was on friendly terms with Callistus, since their doctrines 
were not altogether dissimilar. But it seems they fell out, as their 
differences were developed, and Sabellius was excommunicated. So 
that at that time the subordination doctrine, the Dogma of Homousion 
only in a one-sided and crude form, and Sabellianism, stood in opposi- 
tion to one another ; a conflict which formed a very notable preparation 
for the controversy between Dionysius of Rome and Dionysius of 
Alexandria, and this latter appears as a link in a succession of 
similar differences, of which the point of development may be traced 
up to the time of Victor. Montanism certainly excited an indirect 
influence on the disciplinary views of Hippolytus. In other respects 
Hippolytus widely differed from him, and the Patripassians stood in a 
very different relation to him. Hence Gieseler has not succeeded in 
his attempt (Theol. Stud. u. Crit. 1853, iii.) to include all the special 
differences of this controversy under the leading controversy between 
Montanism and the Catholic church. See my ‘Reeay in d. deutschen 
Zeitschrift, u. s. w. v. Müller, Neander u. Niizich: 1851, No. 25; 1858, 
_ No, 24.—[Jacosr] 
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arbitrary cnticism on particular points, they never ventured 
to reject the Gospel of John and the Epistles of Paul, from 
which that doctrine can by no method of interpretation be 
expunged. We suppose therefore that they attempted to 
explain away certain parts of the New Testament, and that 
they did the same for the purpose of rendering the meaning 
of the old Church Teachers favourable to their own views. 
This will be more easily understood if we are warranted in 
supposing that they did not absolutely deny the divine in 
Christ. They are placed in the same rank with the later Samo- 
satensians who belonged to the first class of the Monarchians. 
We shall therefore assume that the Artemonites believed that 
Christ was enlightened in a special manner by the power of 
God. As to their pretence of agreeing with the Roman 
Church till Victor’s time, it may so far be true, that about the 
time of Zephyrinus, something occurred in the Romun Church 
which was unfavourable to the party. We will admit that 
since that time the doctrine of the Roman Church was 
expressed more decidedly in opposition to Monarchianism, _ 

From the statement in Eusebius, the way in which the 
Artemonites might be led to their peculiar tenets is clear. 
There were among them men of a decidedly critical, dialectic, 
intellectual tendency; they occupied themselves particularly 
with the criticism of Holy Writ, and arbitrarily altered the 
manuscripts. In a charge of this sort, we must be careful not 
to trust implicitly to opponents. From the standpoint of 
orthodoxy there has been a disposition to charge Heretics 
with corrupting Scripture whenever they have quoted a 
passage on their own behalf. But on the other hand it is 
certain that at this time, the various sects often indulged in 
arbitrary criticism. Yet if we assume that peculiar tendency 
in the Artemonites, it can be easily explained how their one- 
sidedness with the want of the element of deep christian 
feeling might have brought them to the standpoint they 
occupied. It is deserving of notice that they are reported 
to have been addicted to the study of Aristotle. The 
platonizing Church Teachers were zealous defenders of the 
Logos doctrine. The Aristotelian tendency formed, therefore, 
an opposition against it. 

There is still one more sect to be reckoned among the 
Monarchians, called by Epiphanius the Alogi (aAcyu) because 
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they rejeoted as spurious the Gospel of St. John which treats 
of the Logos.* The first account we find of such opponents, 
of John’s Gospel is in an obscure passage of Irenzus.} He. 
says nothing of their hostility to that dogma, but only of its 
speaking of their opposition against Montanism and the xdgssue 
apopyrixéy in the Church. We might, therefore, infer that these 
Alogi did not oppose the doctrine of the Logos from a dogmatic 
interest. Yet Epiphanius describes the Artemonites as offshoots 
of the Alogi. It is also improbable that they would reject 
John’s Gospel merely because the Montanists appealed to it, 
since they would in other ways be easily refuted. If at that. 
time a book so important for the Church in a dogmatic point of 
view as the Gospel of John were rejected, it may be presumed, 
that a particular dogmatic interest formed the ground of its 
rejection. Epiphanius, therefore, would be justified in classing 
together the Alogi and the Artemonites. The Alogi were 
induced by their aversion to the mystical element in Chris- 
tianity, and the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, to declare 
themselves against the Gospel of John. It also agreed with 
this mental tendency that they were the vehement opponents 
of Montanism or Enthusiasm, and that they were chargeable 
with Hypercriticism. | 
The two classes of Monarchians are related to one another 
in their development. The class just described stands in 
sharper contrast to the Patripassian doctrine of the Person of 
Christ than even the Church teachers themselves. Hence we 
may imagine how the opposition against them must have 
called forth and promoted Patripassianism.t 
To the Patripassians belongs Praxzas. He appeared in 
Lesser Asia as an opponent of the doctrine of the Trinity and 
of Montanism ; he then came to Rome and induced the bishop 
* Epiphan. Her. 51. HuzricHew de Alogis, Theodotianis, Artemo: 
nitis: Lipz. 1829. DÖLLINGeErR, Hippolytus u. Kallistus, p. 292, makes 
many objections worthy of notice ngainst the common interpretation of 
a passage in Epiphanius from which their Antimontanism has been 
interred i yet this is gathered from other marks of their standpoint, 
ACOBL | 
+ Adv. Her. iii. 11, § 9.—Alii vero ut donum spiritus frustrentur 


. quod in novissimis temporibus secundum placitum patris effusum est 


in humanum genus, illam speciem non admittunt, que est secundum 
Joannis evangelium, in qua Paracletum se missurum Dominus promisit: 
sed simul et evangelium et propheticum repellunt spiritum. 
t Tert. adv. Prax. 
M 
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to declare himself against Montanism. He must have possessed 
considerable influence in Rome, whether because he was a 
confessor, or on account of his hostility to the older Monarch- - 
ians. His doctrinal peculiarities were not noticed, but in 
North Africa, whither he went from Rome, his errors were 
exposed, and as Tertullian asserts, he recanted. But to what 
this recantation amounted, is questionable. Tertullian, whose 
controversial treatise is the source of our knowledge of his 
doctrine, stands opposed to him as the impugner of Monarech- 
ianism and the defender of Montanism. His account admits 
of a twofold construction: on the other hand, it seems that 
Praxeas allowed no distinction between the Father and the 
Son, but taught that God the Father himself had been veiled 
in a human body. According to other passages we might 
suppose that he distinguished two relations in God—God the 
hidden one, the Father, and God revealing himself, the Son. 
As the Father he is invisible; as the Son he is visible. 
Perhaps this twofold representation proceeds from a misunder- 
standing; perhaps also Praxeas did not express himself with 
uniform consistency. In the same manner Noétus and 
Hippolytus stand opposed to one another.* Noétus was an 


* The doctrine of Noétus, Hipp. eXeyx. 9, 10, p- 283, Miller.— 
Alyovaı yap oürwg' Eva cai roy auröv Jeov eivar mAyrwv Önovpydv 
kai ark a, sböoxrhnoavra di wednvivat (Mill. for wegneévat) roic 
apyHGer Öıxaloıg övra döparov. “Ore piv ydp oby dpäraı, Hy ddparog, 
dxwpnrog Öl, re un) xwpeiodas Sider, ywonroc dé Bre xwpeirar, Oürwg 
kara roy abröv Adyow axparnrog kai xparnroc (cod. for kai xpar. 
dxparnroc), dyivnroc, AGdvarog cai Ivnröc. “Ore di Kal roy atrdy 
viöv elvar Akyeı (scil. 6 Zeoreivög, ie. Nonrög) cai raripa ovdtic 
deyvoet, Atyes 82 oürwg‘ Öre piv ody un yeyivaroe 6 warı)p, Öuwalwuc 
warıp mpocnydpevrd bre dé nidéxnate yiveoty Umousivaı, yervndeic 6 
vidc éyivero atric iavrod, obx éripov' otrwe ydp Ödorei povapyiay 
cuvoray (ava) Ev cai rd abrd gackwy Urdpyayv waripa Kai vidy, 
xalobuevov oby trepov IE Eripov, GAN’ iaurdy BE davrov, dvéyare piv 
warspa cai vidy cadotpevoy Kara xpdvwy tpomny, va öl elvar ayröw 
rov davivra, cat yiveow ix mapfivov Vrousivavra, cai ly dvOpwrog 
vOpwwov dvacrpagévra, viöv piv cavrdy Toig dpéow dpodoyotvra da 
THY yevopivny yiverty, waripa Ot sivas Kai Toig xwpodcıw un) drorpi- 

avra. Totroy made Zidov xpocrayivra cai iaurg ro xvedpa 
wapadévra, drodavövra nai py Arodavövra, nal iavrdy ry rpiry 
Hpipg Avanrnoavra Tov iv uynueip ragivra cui Aöyxy Tpwölura, kai 
frog xararayiyra, rovroy röv Trew bday Sedy cai wattpa elvar Alyıı 
Kisoutvnc cai 6 rovrov Xopöc. 

The more speculatively formed doctrine of Callistus, Hippolytus 
represents in the following terms (9, 12, p. 289): röw Adyow auröv 
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adherent to the Patripassian doctrine at Smyrna. He main- 
tained that Christ was most glorified by his doctrine. The 

sage in Rom. ix. 5, 6 ia) adırav Sed¢, he referred to Christ. 
Christ as God over all is identical with the Father. Hippolytus 
in opposition to him says, that God caused the Logos to proceed 
from him at the appointed time, when he would and as he 
would. He made the Unity consist in this, that the Logos 
was a power of the Father, and that everything is referred 
back to God. When Noétus appealed to the words of Christ 
respecting his unity with the Father, Hippolytus rejoined that 
such a unity could not be inferred from them since Christ 
used the same expression respecting his own relation to the 
disciples. 

Towards the middle of the third century, NovaTtran, a con- 
temporary of Cyprian, combated both classes of the Monarchians 


elvar vidy, abréy cai waripa, évépars ply cadrotpevor, ty dt by, ro 
sveuna ddtaiperoy. Ove äAXo elvat waripa, GdXo dé vid», Ev Öl kai rd 
abrd umdpyew, kai rd wavra ylipecy row Selov wvedparog ra re dvw kai 
xärw, kai elvat ro ty ry maphivp capKwOty wveüna ody Erepov mapd roy 
waripa, dAAd by kai rd ard’ Kal rovro elvat ro sipnpävov' ov miorebsıc, 
ore byw dv ry warpi al ö warnp ty ipot (Joann. xiv. 11); rd pév yap 
Brsrépevor, dep icriv avOpwwog, Toürd elvat ron vidy, rd Öl iv re 
vig ywpnbiy mveuna rovro elvar réy warépa’ ob ydp, dnoiv, ips Övo 
Seovc, wartpa kai viöv, add’ Eva’ 6 ydp tv adr yevdpevoc warıp 
wpockabdpevog rv capca edeoroinoen Evwoac éavry, cai ixoingey Ev, 
&c xalsiodaı maripa cai vidy Eva Oedy, kai roüro dv by xpéowmroy pn) 
öbvaodaı elvyat duo Kai obrwe roy waripa cupwerovOiva Ty vig, ob 
yap Sédet Aéyerw röv martpa merovdtvar. In the last sentence there is 
a further modification of the doctrine of Noétus, who regarded the 
Father immediately as a subject of suffering. 

“The doctrine of the Trinity, as held by Hippolytus, is strictly 
subordinational. The Logos originates as thought, as the summary of 
the creative ideas in the reason of the Father, and issues forth as a 
Hypostasis, and for the purpose of creating the World. 10, 32, p. 334. 
Gedc ele 6 mpürog Kai uövog cai dravrwy wont ie al eipioc cbyxpovoy 
eoxev obdty—Odroc ody pbvog cai Kara wavrwy Yeöc, Aoyov rpwroy 
lyvonOeic droyevyg ob Adyor we gwv7y, ard’ ivdaberdy rov wavric 
Aoyıoudv. Tovrov pévow tf ovrwr Äyivva’ rd yap by auroc 6 xarnp 
nV, & od rd yevynOiva airıov rotg yevouivowg. Aödyoc hy iv alry 
gipwy rd Sire rov yeyewynndroc, ober Axepog rij¢ rov marpd¢ évvolac: 
dpa yap ro ix rov yevynoavrog rpoedOety mpwröroxoe rovrov rerdnevos, 
guy tye iv iaury rac iv rg warp ivvondeicac lötac 60er Ksdebovroc 
warpo¢ yıyeodaı x6ouov rd card ty Aöyoc dmerekeiro dpiorwv ro Seq.— 
Totrov 6 Aoyoc pévoc EE abroü, 6d wai Sedc, oboia brdpywy Jah’ 6 de 
edopog LE obdevdc, 86 ob Siog.—Td dt wavra dtouet 6 Aöyoc 6 Yeod, 6 


axpwréyovoc marpöc Waic, 1 ¢pd Ewogdpov gwopdpoc fur aco 
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at Rome; against the first he maintained the divinity of 
Christ on the ground that Christ was to be addressed in 
prayer as mediator, that he had promised to be everywhere 
present, and that it is said of him that like the Father he had 
life in himself; against the Patripassians he urged that the 
unity referred not to unttas of Person, but that there is one 
God over all, who has imparted the power of the divine essence 
to the Son; it is a soctetas amoris et concordie. . 

Although Lactantivus often deviated from the doctrine of 
the Church, yet he explains himself on this doctrine in a 
similar manner. He says,* “ God the perfect author of all 
good has brought forth a spirit like himself, who is endowed 
with the virtues of God the Father: One God in origin and 
essence, the will of the one is also in the other; hence the two 
may rightly be called One God. The characteristic of the 
Western mode of thought is shown in its striving after the 
unitas substantia, the éuootciv, while the Eastern Church 
under the influence of Origin, more generally favoured ‘the 
srepörng Tis ovriag of- the Father and the Son. In the con- 
troversies of the fourth century a confession of faith said to 
have been drawn up by a scholar of Origen, Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, Bishop of Cssarea in Pontus,t was appealed to, but 
its genuineness is questionable; internal evidence is quite 
against it. The second part contains distinctions which were 
not known till after the Council of Nice; but the first part is 
directed against those who deny the self-subsistence of the 
Logos, and its.contents are such as we might expect from the 
school of Origen, which always combated both classes of the 
Monarchians. The controversy with a Monarchian who had 
lately appeared, Sabellius, of Ptolemais in Pentapolis, was of 
peculiar importance; judging from the specimens of his 
system which have come down to us, he was the most original 
and acute thinker among the Monarchians.f Schleiermacher 


* Instit. Div. ii. o. 8. init. Cf iv. c. 8; ¢.12;¢ 138, 

+ Gregor. Nyssen. Opp. t. iii. p. 546, ed. Par. 1638. 

+ A fragment in the Epistles of Basil, Athanasius, Orat. contra 
Arianos iv. Epiphan. Her. 62.—Yet not everything quoted proceeds 
from himself, but several things from his adherents. Compare also 
Hippol. é\syxoc 9, p. 285, 289. According to the last passage, it may 
be doubtful whether Sabellius ever resided in Ptolemais; but his 
doctrine might have spread thither. But it cannot be admitted that 
he made his first appearance after Beryllus. 
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in his treatise already mentioned, on the Monarchians, gives 
it as his opinion that the doctrine of Sabellius stood in outward 
connexion with that of Beryllus, and that he had formed the 
design of elaborating the system of Beryllus. But this outward 
connexion is not probable, for in what we have of Sabellius, 
there is not the slightest allusion to Beryllus. Yet an internal 
relation to the views of Beryllus caunot be denied, only the 
ideas of Sabellius are much more developed. The statement 
of Epiphanius that his doctrine was suggested to him by the 
Gospel xar ’Alyurrloug is not to be summarily rejected, since 
we find in it expressions relating to the Trinity which savour of 
Monarchianism. Schleiermacher notices it as a characteristic 
of Sabellius, by which his doctrine forms an epoch, that he 
co-ordinated the three designations of the Trinity and placed 
them in antithesis fo the Monas, the divine essence in itself. 
He did not, therefore, like the other Monarchians, subordinate 
the Logos to the Father, but the Revelation in the Trinity to 
the divine essence, or the representation of the Monas in its 
threefold relation to the World. This view is favoured by a 
saying of Sabellius, 7 words mAarudsiea yéyovs recs (“The Monas 
being extended (or unfolded) becomes a Triad ”),* i. e., the 
Monas separates into three phases; but it may be doubted . 
whether Sabellius sharply distinguished these ideas. According 
to other passages he regarded the name of God the Father as 
a designation of the divine essence in itself as when he says,f 
“The Father remains the same but unfolds himself in the 
Son and Spirit.” It is also to be observed that Epiphanius 
points to the analogy with the doctrine of the Gospel to the 
- Egyptians, where Christ imparts to his disciples the secret 
information that what he said of the Father, Son, and Spirit 
was always the same. We have further to compare with it the 
esoteric knowledge of God as the One, and the exoteric in 
his manifestations, of which Philo speaks ; for example, the 
. manifestation of God in the Angels, in Genesis. The peculiar 
view of Sabellius is, that according to him, the Triad does not 
continue always, but as it proceeded from the Monad, so at 
the end of the perfected Creation it will merge into the Monad 
again. Sabellius spoke of three xpécwra ; but he understood by 


* Athanas. Orat. 4, contra Arian. § 18. 
¢ Ibid. § 25.—d warp 6 abrög eorı, mAarivera Öl eig vidy cal 
wvevpa. 
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that term, not self-subsistent personalities, but only three 
different characters, —forms of Revelation in which the divine 
Being presents himself. Hence he says: “According to 
Paul’s words, ‘ there are many gifts but only one Spirit,’ so we 
may also say, The Monad developes itself into a Triad in the 
Son and Spirit, and yet there is only one essence in three 
different relations.”* It is not an ontological Trinity, but 
simply one of Revelation that he admits: One God according 
to his changeless existence, but who is variously personified by 
Holy Writ as the occasion may require, and introduced speak- 
ing as Father, Son, or Spirit. They are different oixovousxal 
ärseysıaı in which he manifests himself out of regard to Men. 
. In what especially related to the Logos, Sabellius said :¢ “ In 
order that we might be created, the Logos came out from God, 
and because the Logos came out from God, we exist. Here 
the question is whether he speaks of the new creation of 
Redemption or of the Creation of Nature. Athanasius under- 
stands it in the latter sense, and rightly. The most natural 
meaning is—the outeoming of the Logos from the Father is 
the necessary instrumentality for the existence of rational 
creatures. Like Philo, he regards the reason of Man as a 
copy of the divine Logos. If God had not come forth by his 
reason, outwardly active, rational creatures could not have - 
existed. This agrees with what Sabellius says, that ‘“ God 
when he is silent is inefficient, but when he speaks he is 
mighty.”{ On the one hand the Logos marks the essence of 
God resting in itself; but he is the ground of the Creation 
as far as he comes forth from the Father, and from this 
outcoming of the Logos must the existence of rational beings 
be especially derived. Since the object of the whole creation 
is to reveal God, and this is first effected by means of rational 
creatures, he might indeed thus express himself, that the 
Logos came forth for the sake of men. But since this object 
has been thwarted by the estrangement of the human reason 
from God, the Logos himself must enter into humanity for 
the redemption of the fallen created reason, and for the 


* Athanas Orat. 4, contra Arian. § 25. 

+ Ibid. § 25.—iva nueig ericOiper, ponder d Adyog, cai rpoEdOdvrog 
abrot donev. Cf. § 11. 
t Ibid. § 11.—Töv Ssiv cusxrewra piv dvevipynrov, Aakovvra di 
ioxbey. 
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restoration of the original connexion between it and God. 
Sabellius speaks, indeed, of a generation of the Logos, yet not 
in the sense of the Church doctrine, but to denote the mani- 
festation of a peculiar relation of God. Perhaps he used this 
expression in order to connect it with the Church phraseology. 
If he had expressed himself strictly according to his system, he 
would have used the title Son of God, only of the historical 
Christ in whom the Logos was hypostasized. Probably differ- 
ences among his adherents arose from his modes of expression 
being sometimes more exoteric and sometimes more esoteric. 
All of them maintained that Son of God was not a designation of 
the Logos in himself, but some thought it denoted the Logos 
and Man in connexion; others, that neither the Man nor the 
Logos, nor both together were so called, but in the beginning the 
Logos was only for himself, but when he became man in that act 
he became a Son.* Without doubt, Sabellius had similar views 
to those of Beryllus, of the Person of Christ. He also regarded 
the Logos in his original form, not as a hypostasis, but as a 
Power of God. He was first hypostasized in Christ. The 
whole God-man personality of Christ is nothing else than the 
irradiation of the power of the Logos in the body. Thus a 
personality originated of which the personifying principle is 
the hypostasized Logos. But in this Sabellius differs from 
Beryllus, that he regarded the hypostasized existence of the 
Logos not as eternal, and, therefore, admitted that the person- 
ality of Christ would be transitory; the Logos would at last 
come forth from his state of limitation, and like a ray return 
back to God and his original existence. But it is doubtful whether 
he supposed this would immediately follow the Ascension, or 
take place after the completion of the kingdom of God. A 
passage in Epiphanius, in which Sabellius compares the 
Trinitarian relation to the going forth of a ray from the Sun 
and its return thither, rather favours the first supposition. 


* Athanas. Orat. 4, contra Arian. § 22.—’Ey dpyg péy elec Adyor 
änAüwc’ Bre dt ivnvOpwrnoe, rére bvopndodaı vide mpd yap rnc ixipaveiac 
un) elvar vidv, GAAd Aöyov pdvoy, cai Sowep 6 AGyo¢ aape iyévero, obk 
ey mpörepov capt, obrwe 6 Adyoe vide yéyove, ove Wy mpdrepoy viöc. 

+ Her. 62.—IlepgOcvra rhy vidy caupy more, womep dxriva cai 
lpyacdpevoy ra wavra ty ry xcbopw rd rc oixovoplac rijc ebayyedixiic 
cai owrnpiac rwv avOpwrxwy, dvarngbivra 02 addıc eig obpavdy we Ud 
aprlov wep pOcioay deriva, cai wadw eic roy Hıov dvaspapotoay. Thus 
also Baur, p. 226, and Gieseler, K. Gesch. i. p. 300. 
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We might so reconcile it with his doctrine, that after God had 
received the Logos back to himself the Holy Spirit took the 
place of the Logos. Yet the question remains doubtful. The 
analogy of the distinction of the original and the temporal 
agency of the Logos, leads us to think that he also admitted 
an operation of the Holy Ghost, but different from that which 
was conditioned by the Incarnation of the Logos, as even at 
the Creation he supposed the Monad to be changed into a 
Triad. It is also a question what Sabellius thought on the 
relation of the operations of the Spirit, which ensued in con- 
sequence of the Redemption, to those of the divine Spirit in the 
Old Testament. He would distinguish between the immediate 
operations of the Spirit and those exhibited in his peculiar 
animation of human personalities. If Sabellius supposed a 
separation of the Divine Unity at the Creation, he might also 
distinguish Various phases in History, according as one or the 
other of the divine forms of Revelation was specially active. 
Hence also it may be presumed that he adopted the common 
division of the History of Humanity according to Trinitarian 
designations, and Theodoret asserts* that he taught that in 
the Old Testament God presented himself as Father and 
Lawgiver, at the advent of Christ as the Son, and in the 
Christian Church as the Holy Spirit. The final return of the 
Logos and the Spirit into the Monad would lead to the sup- 
position that all individual life, as, it originated from the 
unfolding of God, would also be dissolved and return into 
the unity of God. It may lend support to this notion that 
he certainly did not contemplate Christ’s Resurrection as a 

pledge of the eternal personal life of believers. This struck 
_ Athanasius: he asks, “If all return again to the Father, 
shall we then be no more ?” But he does not venture to assert 
that it was an avowed opinion of Sabellius, Yet there was 
the germ of a pantheistic tendency, though Sabellius did not 
pursue it to its legitimate consequences. 

As Sabellius and his followers adopted the designations 
commonly used in the Church, of the Unity of the Father 
and the Son, but used them in.a different sense, the distinc- 
tion in the Trinity was urged against them with so mach 
greater vehemence. Dionysius of Alexandria composed a 
refutation of their views in a letter to Ammonius and Eu- 


* Fab. Her. ii. c. 9. 


ad << 
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phranor.* The Sabellians, though they denied the hypostasis, 
retained the idea of the öwooussw ; this led Dionysius to 
describe the Logos as foreign to the Father in his essence, as 
his womue, to speak of his having a beginning, and to make 
use of striking comparisons to express his Subordination. As 
the Western Church had already developed with great distinct- 
ness the idea, of Unity of Essence, Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, 
took offence at these expressions as derogatory to the divine 
nature.f The Alexandrian Dionysius defended himself against 
these imputations in an apologetical letter.t His moderation 
stayed the controversy; he blamed his accusers for having 
laid so much stress on two comparisons, since in heavenly 
subjects it was not possible to use comparisons that were 
perfectly adequate. Ilosi’v was used to express the bringing 
forth of beings of the same.kind. He also acknowledged the 
sameness of nature, only he scrupled to use the term ésooveroy, 
as he did not find it in Holy Writ. He had called the Son 
yarınrös, not in order to express an origination in time, but the 
derivation of his being from the Father,—his eternity as 
founded in that of the Father. He marked the Unity of 
Essence thus: an agexı from which every thing else is 
derived, and with which the Logos is inseparably combined. 
The peculiar tendency of the Oriental Church was con- 
firmed still more in conflict against a Monarchian who 
had just made his appearance—Pavt of Samosata.§ Though 
he concealed himself under an ambiguous phraseology, yet his 
peculiar doctrines were at length ascertained ; and after several 
Synods had been held respecting them, he was deposed about 
the year 272. He belonged to the first class of Monarchians, 
and insisted afresh on the distinction between the Aoyos 
svdiabsros and wpopopixos. The Logos, as he taught, was the 


* See the Fragments in Athanasius, De Sententid Dyonysii. 
t See the Fragments of his work, in Athanasius, De Decretis Synodi 
Mi 


icene. 

7 "EAeyxog cai drroAoyia, a letter to Dionysius of Rome. Fragments 
in Athanasius, De Sententid Dyonisii. 

§ Euseb, Hist. Eccles. vii. 27—30. Mansi, Coll. Conc. i. p. 1033, aq., 
especially Epistol. Episcopar. ad Paul. v. 393. Epiphan. 4. 65. A. 
Maji, Nov. Collect. vii. 1, p. 68, 299, sq. Fragments in Leont. Byz. 
Contr. Nestor. et Eutych. iii. in J. G. Ehrlich, Dissertatio de Errorib. 
Pauli Samos: Lipz. 1745, 4, p. 23. G. Fuerlin, De Heres. Pauli 
Samos : Göttg. 1741, 4. J.B, Schwab, De Pauli Samos, vita atg. Doctr. : 
Herbip. 1839. ' ; 
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divine reason which came forth actively at the Creation. The 
Logos, so far, is a Öisawıs dvumborarog, & mere power, an 
attribute without self-subsistent existence ; he is equivalent to 
wisdom dwelling in God and operating out of him. Conse- 
quently he opposed the doctrine of a peculiar incarnation of 
the word, and admitted only a connexion in respect of qualities, 
xar& woörnra. Christ as Man was distinguished by the 
qualities of Reason and Wisdom, because the divine Logos 
operated upon him, and the divine Wisdom dwelt in him as in 
no other mortal. In order expressly to exclude the Divinity 
of Christ, he made use of the expression ’Inooug Xpicrig xara 
dir, 1.e., who as man was born and developed, and on whom 
the divine Logos specially operated in the improvement of his 
qualities. He had always been with God, but only &v rpoyvwoss, 
according to the divine predetermination, not according to his 
being. He attributed the name Son of God not to the Logos 
in himself, but only to the Man, and accused his opponents of 
admitting two Sons, the Logos and the Man. But in this 
respect even he did not always express himself consistently. 
In the Synodal letter directed against him,* he is accused of 
having excluded from the Church the hymns in praise of Christ, 
which had hitherto been used, and instead allowed psalms 
to be sung by women in his own praise. The first part of this 
account is not to be rejected; he probably disused the ancient 
Church hymns on the ground that only psalms, not human 
compositions, ought.to be sung. As to the rest, there is probably 
much exaggeration. He was very vain and fond of hearing 
his own praises, but had too much sense to introduce hymns 
in praise of himself. He must have used the term éoovcr0 . 
in order to accommodate himself to the forms of the Church ; 
on this account the Synod held against him at Antioch, about 
A.D. 269, condemned this expression: a remarkable fact which 
clearly shows how strong the opposition against it must have 
been in the Eastern Church. It has been urged against the 
credibility of this account that it proceeded from the Arians, 
who were interested in casting an odium on that formula; but 
it is a confirmation of its truth that Basil of Cessareat and 
Hilary of Poitierst do not venture to pronounce it false, but 
only give a different explanation of it. The interest against 
Monarchianism, therefore, operated in the Eastern Church even 
* Euseb. H. E vii. 80. + Epist. 52. t De Synod. o. 86. 
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further for the distinction of the Logos and God the Father, 
according to their essence, and so for the érsgoveia, while in 
the Western Church the idea ot Subordination was constantly 
supplanted by that of Unity.* 


7. THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Kz, Ob die ältesten Lehrer einen Unterschied Zwischen Sohn und Geist 
kannt? in Fiatt’s Magazin fur christliche Dogmata und Moral, iv. 34 
A. ‚ Die Lebre vom heiligen Geist: Halle, 1847. 


There was not the same pressing inducement to elaborate 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit as to complete that of the Son 


* The North African poet, Commodianus, was a contemporary of 
Paul of Samosata, and forms his counterpart; he is a witness how 
general and powerful in his church was the tendency to identify the 
Logos with the Father. Pitra, in the Spicilegium Solesmeure, t. i. p. 20, 
has inserted an apologetic poem by him, in which, along with the idea 
of the Logos, he shows a Patripassian style of thought. The one, 
all-filling God, who appeared momentarily in the Theophanies of the 
Old Testament and then vanished (v. 122), appeared also in the form of 
the Son: it was a Revelation of his glory in the flesh without relinquish- 
ing his omnipresence in the heavens :— 


v. 275. Hic pater in filio venit, Deus unus relique ; 
Nec pater est dictus nisi factus filius esset. 
Nec enim relinquit coelum, ut in terra pareret, 
Sed sicut disposuit visa est in terra majestas. 
Jam caro Deus erat, in qua Dei virtus agebat. 


The Incarnation consisted in the assumption of a body; in this 
buman body God suffered for us. In truth the Father was crucified ; 
but they are mistaken who suppose that God had intended to make 
this known beforehand by the Prophecies; it rather lay in the plan of 
Redemption to keep this secret from the Devil, and to conquer death 
by the Resurrection ; on this account he took the name of Son. 


v. 352. Stultia suhit multis, Deum talia passum 

Ut enuntietur crucifixus conditor orbis 

Sic illi complacuit consilio neminis usus 

Nec alius poterat taliter venire pro nobis. 

Mortem adinvenit, quum esset invidus hostis 

Quam ebibit Dominus passus ex interno resurgens. 

Idcirco nec voluit se manifestare, quid esset, 

Sed filium dixit se missum fuisse a patre, 

Sic ipse tradiderat semet ipsum dici prophetis 

Ut Deus in terris altissimi filius esset. 
Commodian wrote in this poem, as well as in his Instructions throughout, 
in the consciousness of belonging to the Catholic Church, and agreeing 
With it in this dogma. Thus the Logos doctrine, connected with 
Patripassianism, prepared for the reception of the Nicene dogma. See 
Jacosl, Commodian und die alt-kirch. Trinitätslehre. Deutsche Zeitschr. 
f. chr. Wissenschaft, 1856. No. 26. [JAoopı.] 
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of God, and for a long time it remained unsettled. There was 
indeed a continuity in the Christian consciousness of the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit; for in relation to the practical, in the 
acknowledgment of the Holy Spirit as the source of divine 
life proceeding from Christ, as the bond of union in all matters 
connected with the Church, there was complete unanimity, 
and this acknowledgment formed the basis of the articles of 
the Apostles’ Creed. But the intellectual expression of the 
relation of the Holy Spirit to the divine essence by no means 
corresponded, and we here recognise a fresh instance of the dis- 
proportion between the Christian life and intellectual definitions. 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHERS OF THE EASTERN CHUROH. 


Justin* calls the Holy Spirit the gift come down from heaven, 
which Christ imparted to believers after his glorification, but 
to the Prophets even before his Incarnation.t He distin- 
guishes the Logos from him, but sometimes confounds their 
' operations. Thus he says,t that no one can suppose tite 
avetyoa, who inspired the Prophets, to be any other than the 
Logos. His representation in one passage is very striking.§ 
He enumerates as the objects of veneration among Christians, 
the Supreme God, the Son proceeding from him, the host of 
Angels, and then the Holy Spirit. It is strange that he does 
not name the Holy Spirit till after the Angels. The passage 
has given rise to much discussion, and some would substitute 
orgarnyév for orparéy, so that the Holy Spirit would be desig- 
nated the leader of the Angelic Hosts ; but such an alteration 
of the text is unjustifiable ; we are not to explain Justin’s words 
according to later expressed ideas, and must grant a nearer 
relation of the Holy Spirit to the Angels. When he thought 
of him as standing in the middle between the Logos and the 
Angels, as the highest being of those brought forth by the 
Logos, it is explicable why he mentioned the Holy Spirit 
especially after the Angels. This view is confirmed by another 


* Georgii, ub. d. Lehre v. h. Geist bei Justinus d. Mar. in den Studien 
der Geistlichkeit Würtembergs von Stirm. x. 2, p. 69. 

+ Cohort. c. 82. 

t Apol. i. 33. - 

§ Apol. i. 6.—d\X’ ixcivoy re (20. roy maripa) cai ro» wdp’ abrov 
vidy thOdvra cal Öiödkayra npäc ratra, cai röv ruv Guy ixopivwy 
cai iZopotoupivwy dyadüv dyyihwy orpardy, rvetpd re rd wpodnruoy 
oebope0a Kal rpooxuvovper. 
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passage,* in which he describes the Holy Spirit as the Angel 
of God, as the power which is sent to our aid from God 
through Jesus. This representation continued to be employed 
as late as the fourth century. Semischt indeed has explained 
the passage differently, and endeavours to prove that Justin 
could not have held such a view, as it would be inconsistent 
with his style of thinking, but Justin’s style of thinking is 
wanting in logical development. Hence Justin might ascribe 
the third place in the Triad to the Holy Spirit,f although he 
places him at the head of the Angels.§, 

THropuitus of Antioch plainly distinguishes the Holy 
Spirit as a self-subsistent being from the Logos; distinguishing 
the Logos and Sophia, he refers the passages in the Old Tes- 
tament in which Sophia is mentioned to the Holy Spirit, and 
Kence says that the Holy Spirit emanated jointly with the 
Logos.|| . He is the first Christian writer in whom the term 
‘Triad occurs. 

ATHENAGORAS illustrates the Spirit by the image of a ray 
issuing from the Sun, which might lead us to suppose that he 
ascribed no personality to him. But this comparison has 
been used for the emanation of personal Spirits. At all 
events, he thought alike in this respect of the Holy Spirit and 
of the Logos. However strong his expressions on the Unity 
of the divine essence, he yet admits a division in it, Ösasgeosıg 
and a certain order in that division which includes a Subordi- 


® Dial. c. Tryph. § 116, p. 344.—6 äyyekog Tov Jeov, roüur' Eorw N 
Sövanıc rov Seov 4 mengdeica naiv did Incov Xpiorov émiripg avrp 
(sc. rm dtaborw) ral dgicrarat ag’ nuwv. 

+ Justin der Martyrer, ii. 8305. Compare Mohler, Theol. Quartalschr. 
1838, 1. | Ä 

1 Apol. i. 13.—viöv abrot rov övrwg Seot iv Sevripg ywpg Exovrec, 
arvevpa Te wpopnrudy ly roiry rake, ore pera Aöyov Tiwwpeyv, amodsl&ouev. 

§ The Jewish Angelology might form a transition to this. The 
Jewish-Christian sect of the Elkesaites, who at the beginning of the 
third century spread themselves from Asia to Rome, asserted that 
they had received the contents of their sacred books by the revelation 
of an Angel; eva d& ody abrg nai Shraav, ne rd pirpa xara rd 
rpospnptva eva Aeyeı, kai roy piv dooeva vidy elvat rov Jeod, rHy é 
Snreav kakeiodaı äyıov wvevpa. Hippol. EXeyxoc 9, 13, p. 292. 

| Ad Autolyc. 10. Cf. i. 7. 

T Apol. ii. c. 15.—al rpeig uipaı [mod] Tüv gwornpwy yeyovviaı 
riwoe eici Tic rpıaöog, rov Seov Kai rov Adyou adbrod Kal rig cogiac 
avrou. 
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nation. Since he speaks of the objects of worship, and includes 
among them the Angels, it is probable with the other hypos- 
tases he also reckoned the Holy Spirit as one.* 

Crement of Alexandria does not give any very definite 
views on this subject. He distinguishes between the reason of 
the human soul and the new divine principle of life which is 
communicated by the Holy Spirit to believers, and by which 
he stamps upon it a peculiar impression. He designed to 
express himself more exactly in a treatise directed against the 
Montanists, but this work has not come down to us.f 

OricEn§ teaches that there is one Supreme cause of all 
Existence, God ; moreover, a revealing and mediating principle 
by which divine life is communicated to all who are susceptible 
of it—the Logos; and the Holy Spirit is the sum of all divine 
life, the source of all its manifestations, the substance of all 
the gifts of grace, proceeding from God and communicated by 
Christ. He (the Holy Spirit) is the self-subsistent source of 
the divine life, which is communicated by Christ. Hence 
he uses expressions in accordance with the Christian phrase- 
ology -— God performs all things through Christ in the 
Holy Spirit. As the Holy Spirit cannot be unbegotten, as he 
has a personal existence, but everything is through the Logos, 
it follows that the Holy Spirit is the first of the Spirits begot- 
ten from the Father through the Son, but without any notion 
of Time being applicable to his origin. He required the Son 
in order to become wise through him. He supposes that the 
Subordination which is here implied, also takes place within 
the sphere of his operations; all Being is in God,| and his 


® IIpeo&. c. 19. 

+ Strom. vi. p. 681 A.—£vvarov dt rd Nyepovırdv räc Wuyiic’ rai 
ösxarov rd dia rng miorewg mpooyıröuevov Ayiov rvsiparog Yapaxrnpis- 
rixdy idiwpa. 

t+ Strom. v.:p. 591.—The books epi xpognreiac and wrepi Yuxäc. 

§ In Joann. ii. § 6.—Olpar 88 rd äyıov wveipa ry, iv obrag srw, 
iArAny ray ard xapıcouarwv mapkxeıv roic Öl abré cai ray usroxnv abrov 
XonpariZovow ayioıg, rHc eipnutvng bANe rwy yaproparwy bvepyoupivnc 
pey amd rov Seov 'Ötaxovovpsvnc dt urd rou Xpicrov, tpeorwane 68 
kard rd ÄÜyıov mvevpa. 

| De Princip. p. 6, ed. Redep.—"Ore 6 piv Sede xal warı)p cvviywy 
ra wavra ¢0dve eig Exacrov Tuy Övrwv, peradidorde ixdorw ard row idtov 
rd elvar Gy yap tory IMärrwv bt rapa röv martpa 6 vidg POavwy imi 
péva rad Noyexa’ Sebrepog yap tort rov warpdc: Erı Ot Hrrov rd mveüna 

7d dyıov iwi pdvoug rode ayioug diuvotpevoy Wore card rovro peilwy 1) 
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influences extend to all; those of the Logos to rational 
beings alone, the Holy Spirit only to the Saints. 


THE TEACHERS OF THE WESTERN CHURCH. 


Irznzus regarded the Son and the Holy Ghost as Principles 
existing before all time in God, and employed by him in the 
creation and government of the world. The Spirit, the regu- 
lating principle in the world, is to be distinguished as Wisdom 
from the Logos, the creative principle.* Hence he referred 
the description in Prov. viii., which has generally been under- 
stood of the Logos, to the Holy Spirit. He applied the 
theory of Subordination to the Holy Spirit: by such steps we 
attain to the Son through the Spirit; through the Son we: 
ascend to the Father, to whom the Son will at last give up 
his work as the ultimate end.{ He comprehends the whole 
doctrine of the Trinity in the words—The One God of whom 
are all things; the Son through whom all things; the Holy 
Spirit who reveals the dispensations of the Father and the Sou 
among mankind, as the Father wills. By the Holy Spirit 
we receive the image and impress of the Father and the Son. 
TERTULLIAN educes the Holy Spirit in subordinational rank from 
the Father through the Son, and employs the illustrations of 
the fountain, the stream, and the river—of the root, the branch, 
and the fruit.|| Novarıan says, Although in the Gospel the 
row warpoc wapd roy vidy rai rd mveüua rd ayıor cai wadduy dcagipovea 
KäAAov row dylov rvedparoc 4 Öbvyanıc wapa ra GAXa ayia. 

* Adv. Her. iv. 20, 1.—Adest enim ei semper Verbum et Sapientia, 
Filius et Spiritus, per quos et in quibus omnis libere et sponte fecit, ad 

vos et loquitur, dicens : faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitu- 
inem nostram ; ipse a semetipso substantiam creaturarum et exemplum 
factorum et figuram in mundo ornamentorum accipiens. 

+ Ibid.i.3. 

+ Ibid. v. 36, 2.—Per hujusmodi gradus proficere et per Spiritum 
quidam (ad) filium, per filium autem adscendere ad patrem, filio 
deinceps cedente patri opus suum (1 Cor. xv. 25, ff.). 

§ Ibid. iv. 83, 7.—eic iva Jsöv ravroxpdropa, IE ot ra ravra, wiorıc 
OAdKAnpog cai sig röv vidy rod Jeov "Incovy Xprordy, rdv Kupıov nua, 
&¢ od ra xdvra, cai rac olcovopiag abrov, di dy AvOpwrog tyivero 6 viöc 
rov Yeov reronovn Bibaua cai ele rd wvedpa Tod Jeov rd Tag oixovopiag 
warpéc Te kai viov oxnvobarovy xaQ’ ixdorny yeveay ty roic advOpwrae, 
caQuc BobXera 6 warho. 

| Adv. Prax. viii.—Tertius enim est spiritus a Deo et filio, sicut 
tertius a radice fructus ex frutice, et tertius a fonte, rivus ex flumine, 
et tertius a sole apex ex radio. Nihil tamen a matrice alienatur, a qua 
proprietates suas ducit. 
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Holy Spirit is given in a peculiar manner, yet he is no new 
spirit, but the same who acted in the Prophets. Proving by 
this the divinity of Christ, he adds, Christ is God over all, 
and appears to include the Holy Spirit.* Dionysius of Rome, 
in opposition to the Alexandrian Subordinationism, expresses 
the Unity in the most decided terms ; as the Logos is united 
with God, so the Holy Spirit also dwells with him. 

In the controversy with the Monarchians, the Logos was 
first discussed, and not the Holy Spirit. How was this? 
Either they had applied Monarchianism to the Holy Spirit, 
and described him as a power beaming forth from God—but 
this was not brought forward on account of the indefiniteness 
of the representations of the Holy Spirit at that time ; or they 
gave no occasion for the discussion, because they did not dis- 
tinguish the Spirit from the Logos—the latter is the most 
probable. They had as yet reflected little on the distinction. 
Sabellius first gave occasion to bring forward this point; as he 
regarded the Logos as the Power hypostasized in Christ, so he 
regarded the Holy Spirit as the representative of Christ in the 
souls of believers. 

The party already mentioned, probably Monarchian, of 
whom Origen and Eusebius say that they denied the Law aud 
the Prophets under the pretence of grace, and taught that the 
Holy Spirit was different in the Prophets from the Holy 
Spirit in the Apostles, perhaps affirmed that they glorified 
Christianity because they lowered the Old Testament, and 
‘ referred the Holy Spirit only to the operations of God by 
Christ. Unfortunately, we cannot trace them any further. 

Of Lactantius, Jerome says, that he denied the personality 
of the Holy Spirit, and applied the name to the sanctifying 
power either of the Father or the Son.f 


b. ANTHROPOLOGY. 
1. THE JEWISH, HEATHEN, AND GNOSTIC DOCTRINE OF SIN. 


From its connexion with the fundamental Christian doctrine 
of Redemption, a peculiar direction was necessarily given to 


* De Trinit. 29, 24. 

+ Hieron. Epist. ad Pammach. et Ocean. c. 2.—Lactantius in libris 
suis et maxime in epistolis ad Demetrianum Spiritus Sancti omnino 
negat substantiam, et errore Judaico dicit eum vel ad patrem referri 
vel ad filium, et sanctificationem utriusque persone sub ejus nomina 
demonstrari. 
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the mode of thinking in Anthropology. Such a constitution 
of human nature is presupposed as needs Redemption and is 
susceptible of it. The first point (the need of Redemption) 
was developed in opposition to the heathen standpoint which 
contemplated self-dependence, as Stoicism regarded self-sufh- 
ciency, as the highest aim ; and to the Jewish notion of the 
merit of works. On the other hand, the ancient view was to 
be set aside, which regarded Evil as a necessity of Nature, as 
grounded in the human Organism. Just here the Eastern 
dualistic view of Life found entrance, which instead of ignoring 
Evil made it an absolute principle, and on this Dualism the 
Neo-Platonic view of the UA supported itself. It was some- 
thing fixed in the world which made an invincible opposition 
to the Triumph of Goodness, and from which Redemption and 
the susceptibility for it were excluded. If Evil was fixed in 
the necessity of Nature, the conception of sin or guilt, or the 
imputation of.it, could have no foundation. Also the teleolo- 


gical view of the history of mankind was not acknowledged from 


the ancient standpoint. Traditions, indeed, of various kinds 
existed ; and either a development upward from the almost 
brutish state of the Autocthones to a higher stage, or a descent 
from a primeval golden age, was generally believed. But there 
was always wanting the conception of sin as a free act by which 
the state of mankind both generally and individually was con- 
ditioned. The prevalent view was, that the generations of 
mankind arise and pass away, and that the higher culture is 
communicated by the remains of decayed nations,—a perpetual 
revolution without. any ultimate aim. The Christian view in 
opposition to this, was defined in its leading tendencies. The 
tradition in Genesis was distinguished from all others by giving 
what was practical and important for the religious conscious- 
ness with the utmost simplicity and depth. But the Jewish 
theologians had already taken a different view of it; some 


. literally, and therefore paltry and sensuous ; others allegorically, 


and so explaining it away. Philo, who belonged to the latter 
class, made the Serpent a symbol of pleasure and sensuality ; 
the tree of Knowledge a symbol of worldly prudence, and the 
whole narrative a description of mankind’s sinking from higher 
knowledge into sensuality; he also admitted an extension of 
the effects to Nature, and hoped, after the conversion of men, 
for the restoration of Harmony between them and Nature. 
N 
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In the Clementines a view is found which may have beeh 
connected with a peculiar theological tendency of the Jews— 
according to which, the Fall of the first man was not admitted, 
but Adam was regarded as an unerring Organ of the divine 
Spirit for bringing into consciousness the primitive religion. 
Sin had ité origin in the sensuous nature of the Woman, and 
spread itself through her influence. The Gnostics explained 
the expulsion from Paradise as a symbol of the banishment of 
souls from a higher region of the spiritual world. But the 
narrative as they took it differed in this respect from the com- 
mon view—that it was not God, but the Demiurgos who was in 
direct intercourse with man. Thus the Manicheans* could ad- 
mit this tradition and yet make something quite different of it. 
According to one party, the Ophites,+ the Demiurgos sought to 
hold man in bondage, and to check the development of the germs 
of the higher life which had manifested themselves in him. He 
gave him a law that he might not free himself from bondage and 
rise above the kingdom of the Demiurgos ; but the Serpent as 
the symbol of the higher philosophy of nature, opened his eyes 
and led him out of Innocence, which was obtuse ignorance, 
into Knowledge, so that he was obliged to break the com- 
mands of the Demiurgos. Through sin he first became 
knowing. According to the representation ef the Valentinians, 
Man himself had a place among the Eons ;f he is the totality 
of the Revelation of the Divine Being—when God revealed him- 
self it was called Man. Man on earth is the representatian of 
this heavenly prototype (the @vdgurug xpwréroxoc). According 
to the representation of the Ophites,§ the Demiurgos with his 
Angels willed to create man according to his own image, but 
is unconsciously led by the divine wisdom, plants in him the 
germ of a higher life, and forms him according to the image 
of the heavenly prototype. When the work is completed, 
they perceive that something higher has entered into their 
kingdom. Alarmed and envious, they wished to annihilate 
Man. Oras Saturninus|| represents, the Demiurgos and his 


* See F. Ch. Baur, Das manichäische Religionssysstem nach den 
Quellen neu untersucht u. entw.: Tub. 1831, pp. 151—159. 
+ Iren. i. 80, 7. t Ibid. 1. 1. § Ibid. i. 30, 6. 


i Neander’s Church Hist. ii. 125. Hippol. vii. 28, Pp. 244, seq.— 
wai rov avOpwxov ayyiiwy Eva roinpa, dvwity dnd rii¢ aiderriag 
guviig sixdvog ixupaveionc, 9 xaracyeivy pi duvnfivree dia rd 
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Angel conspire to create man according to a form of light 
hovering before them in the Pleroma. They wished to fix by 
a charm the heavenly image to earth, but their man can only 
crawl; he is not that yet which he ought to be. No higher 
being can proceed from the powers of Nature. Then God 
takes compassion and imparts to him the germ of a higher 
life. Now at last man erects himself, stands there as a Reve- 
lation of God, and enters into hostility with the Demiurgos 
and his powers. Thus in the systems of the Gnostics there 


‘are exalted representations of the higher nature of man, and 


in that is grounded a susceptibility for the higher life. But 
Manciox acknowledges nothing in mankind before Christianity, 
which is analogous to the Christian life. Up to that period, 
everything in man has proceeded from the limited Demiurgos. 
But it is an inconsistency in his thinking and Christian con- 
sciousness when the Supreme God takes pity on man wholly 
estranged from him, and having nothing allied by which the 
higher life could find an entrance. Yet the Gnostics, though 
they ascribed a higher dignity to the Nature of Man, did not 
acknowledge the identity of all and the universality of Redemp- 
tion. The Hylici, in whom only evil was manifested, remained 
altogether excluded ; the Psychici also possessed no suscepti- 
bality for the higher Christian life; only the Pneumatici were 
fitted for it, and had, in this scheme, an inducement for a lofty 
contempt of the world. As far as the higher natures were 
kept under by the sway of the Demiurgos and the Hyle, and 
needed purification frem a corrupt mixture, a point of connexion 
was presented fot the need of Redemption, but the Gnostics 
deviated from Christian principles in tracing evil not to Man’s 
free agency, but placing it in a necessity of Nature and an evil 
principle.* The doctrine of Satan, in the Bible, has very 
much contributed to establish the point of view that sin is a 
free act, since it has clearly shown that a rational Spirit could 


wapaxpijpa, onolv, avadpaueiv ävw[dev], ixikevoay tavroic Atyovrsg 
roınownev avOpwroy car eixéva kai xah’ Önolwarv‘ ov yavoptvou cai 
pn) Suvapévov dvopPova0ar rov wAdoparog bia rd adpavic rev dyyehuy 
add we cxwAnKog ceapiZovroc, oiersipaca abröv 7 dvw Sbyapic Oui rd 
dy, dpompart abrijc yeyovivat, ixenpe omivOijpa ric Cwijc, dg Ösnyeıpe 
rox dvOpwaror cai Cyy broinne. 1, 24. 

® According to Basilides, Evil rests on the odyxvete dpxırı), the 
original chaotic state in the owpdc, the ravorsppia, and on the material 
elements cleaving to it. P 

N 
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fall from God not owing to his connexion with Matter, but by.a 
free act of the Will. Yet to the Guostics, Satan was nothing 
else than a necessary manifestation and representation of the 
Hyle. By this physical conception of Sin, the acknowledgment 
of moral corruption and the need of Redemption again lost its 
significance. 


2. THE OPPOSITION OF THE CHURCH DOCTRINE. 


As the Church Teachers were chiefly engaged in combating 
the Gnostics, their general tendency at this period is easily 
understood. They had not to insist so much on human cor- 
ruption and the need of Redemption, for these points had been 
brought forward, though in a one-sided manner, by the Gnostics ; 
on the other hand, it was needful to lay peculiar stress on the 
doctrines of free determination and the general susceptibility 
of Redemption. Among the special topics one of the most 
important is,— 


3. THE CHURCH DOCTRINE OF THE IMAGE OF GOD IN MAN. 


With the twofold designation in Genesis for expressing the 
likeness in man to God, D&% and MT is connected the 
distinction which was so influential even down to the Middle 
Ages, of sixwy and éuolwoig rod Jeov, the former denoting the 
likeness to God in the natural constitution of man; the latter, 
the realization of that constitution in its matured and developed 
state. It is the first germ of the later important distinction 
between the dona naturalia and supernaturalia in the original 
state of Man. The Church Teachers used to regard the Image 
of God as comprehending all the intellectual and moral powers 
of Man, Reason, and Free Will, but to which communion with 
God must be added, in order to bring forward the likeness by 
which Man is raised above his natural limits. Many reckoned 
the body as belonging to the image of God, founded on the 
idea, that the peculiar human stamp and impress of the divine 
life must be also represented in a bodily organism.* But this 


* Tertullian, De Resurrectione Carnis, c. 6.—Quodcunque enim limus 
exprimebatur, Christus cogitabatur homo futurus, quod et linius et 
caro, sermo, quod et terra tunc. Sio enim prefatio patris ad filium ;. 
faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram. Et fecit 
hominem Deus, id utique quod finxit, ad imsginem Dei fecit illum, 
scilicet Christi. . 
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‘truth was conceived in a very sensuous manner in the Cle- 
mentine Homilies, and by Melito of Sardis, whose representa- 
tions were impugned by Origen. A higher conception of this 
fact is given by those persons who view the body in relation to 
Christ, who in his entire personality was to realize the image 
of God. So far, man was created as a type of Christ, and his 
bodily organism was a pledge of his Incarnation. A class of 
Jewish theologians had already reckoned the Immortality of 
the Soul among those things which did not belong originally 
to the image of God. The ~juyq was naturally mortal, and 
received immortal life, first by a communication of the divine 
Spirit; when it lost the divine life by sin, it again became 
mortal. Hence the souls of the wicked perish, and are 
awakened again at the Resurrection in order to suffer punish- 
ment. Thus, too, the Clementine Homilies* suppose that the 
souls of the wicked will be punished by annihilation. Tatianf 
and Justin, likewise believed souls to be naturally mortal, 
but that by the will of God they will live for ever either in 
happiness or misery. It formed the basis of this view, that 
immortal life was considered not as a mere continuation of 
the present life, but as something specifically different and 
higher. In the apéagsic were comprehended the marks of a 
divine holy life destined for Eternity, in the @4opa$ those: of a 
sinful, ungodly and transitory life. The Gnostics held that only 
the Pneumatici were immortal, that the Hylici would be 
annihilated, and the Psychici would be immortal if they turned 
to the good, but would be annihilated if they joined the 
Hylici. Against this doctrine Tertullian and Origen main- 
tained the natural Immortality of the Soul. The former 
attacked Hermogenes, who derived the substance of the Soul 
from the Ay, and hence could not admit that the nature of 
® Hom. 7, 6. 
+ Tip. "EAAny. 18. 
+ Dial. c. Tryph. c. 6. Zwijc dé Puy) peréyet, iret Fav abriy 6 Sed 
Bobderat. Obrwe dpa cai ob nedike wort, bre abrı)v un IEAoı Lv ob 
ap 6: abriic tore rd Soy we rod Seov, Gd\Ad dorep ävlpwrog ob 
Sawavroc dor odd obvecry dei rg Puy td adpa, AAN Gre Av déy 
AvOjvat ry dppovlay rabrny, karaleime n Puy?) Td cwpa Kai 6 dvOpw- 
woc ove Eorıy, obrw cai, drav Öty riy Puyny pnire eivaı, antorn an’ 
abrijc rd Zwrındv mveiua rai obr Eorıy 4 Puy?) Et, dA\a Kai abrı) 80ev 
2h ge Excioe ywoet walır, 
§ Olshausen, Antiquissimorum ecclesia grace patrum de immortalitate 
sententicc recensentur. 1827. (Pragr.) See Ullman, Stud. u. Kriz. i. 2. 
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the soul was allied to God, but asserted that the soul was 
naturally transitory and could only be restored to life by a 
divine miracle. It agrees with this, that he taught that the 
wicked will be dissolved in the üAn.* However disposed Ter- 
tullian might be to sensuous representations, his deep religious 
consciousness of the divine constitution of the Soul kept him 
back from Materialism. He wrote a work entitled De ceneu 
anima, which has been lost, but of which fragments and ex- 
tracts are to be found in his treatise De animé. In this book,+ 
and in one controversial writing against Hermogenes, he 
teaches the natural immortality of the Soul. Among other 
proofs of it, he reckons its uninterrupted activity which is 
continued even in dreams. Origen maintained against Hera- 
cleon, that it is a contradiction for a being naturally mortal to 
be changed into one that is immortal. He reckons the agéagros 
among the marks of a spiritual nature, allied to God.t In 
later years he was called from Csesarea to a synod in Arabia 
to oppose those who maintained the opinion that the soul died 
with the body, and would awake with it at the Resurrection. 

Eusebius$ seems to assume that this was a novel opinion held 
only by some, but it is questionable whether it had not been 
handed down in those parts from more ancient times. He 
also remarks that Origen’s opinion gained the victory.|| 


4. OF THE FALL AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


We might imagine that those Church Teachers in whom the 
antagonism to Gnosticism was specially represented,. would 
show it with remarkable earnestness in reference to this doc- 
trine, and hence would assert the freedom of man in the 
strongest terms. But such was not the case, at least to the 
degree that might be expected ; we rather find it among those 
who approximated to the Gnosis. The reason of this inverted 


* Thedoret. Fab. Haret. i. 19.—rös: 62 dıdboAov cai rove Batmovac 
eig ray trAny avaxOvoesdaı. Guil. Böhmer, De Hermogene Africano. 
Sundie. 1832. 

t Ibid. ce. 11. 

t Iepi apxwv iii. 7 is ed. Redep. 

8 Hist. Ecoles. vi. 8 

| Hippolytus ascumics the immortal nature of the soul; but the 
separation and dissolution of the body in which death conaista, was 
already necessarily granted with its composition out of different 
element, It was perishable, in common with the world. —[Ja0om:.] 
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relation 8 very discernible. For that party which was most 
decidedly opposed to the Gnosis, gave prominence to the 
supernatural element, the other, on the contrary, to the har- 
mony between the divine and the human, that is, to the natural 
element. Hence the former were more disposed to ally them- 
selves to the Gmostics in the doctrine of human corruption, 
and the latter to place in a strong light the importance of 
human reason, to which they would be inclined by the Grecian 
element of culture. 

We begin with the strictly anti-Gnostic party, since the 
tendency of the more moderate, as distinguished from it, 
becomes the more intelligible. 

Trensus had to prove to the Gnostics, that the inclination 
of human nature to evil did not contradict the admission of a 
perfect Creator, and that Freedom and the capability of im- 
provement in spite of corruption, were still within every one’s 
reach. The common Gnostic dilemma was,—if God created 
the first man good, whence then is Sin? if he created him 
defective, then is he the Author of Sin. To this he replies: 
Man is neither perfect, nor yet created with faults; but 
originally he was ina state of childlike Innocence; had he 
remained obedient, he would also have been in communion 
with God, and passed over to everlasting life. But left to 
himself, in consequence of Sin, he became the victim of mor- 
tality and evil (the géopé). Both have passed from the first 
man to his descendants, as a prisoner disinherits his progeny 
who may be born during his imprisonment. In this condition, 
Death, which forms the transit to a higher life, is rather a 
blessing than a punismhent from God.* Irensus considers 
Free Will as a mark of the ineffaceable image of God in man, 
and supposes that faith is conditioned by it.t 

* Iran, iv. 38; iii. 28. ‘ 

+ Hippolytus also earnestly inculcates the original Freedom of man 
on subjective ethical grounds, as well as on account of the Theodicy, p. 
835.—imi robroc roy wäyrwv dpyovra 6 Önpuovpyöc (either so or with 
Bunsen, önnovpya» is to be substituted for the textual reading 
Snproupyoy) ix wacay cbvGeroy (instead of cvrbirwy) obowy toxebacey, 
ob Iced» Sidwy wouty Lognrer, obd2 äyysAov, an) wave, add’ avOpwwroy. 
—O de xrivac Sede xaxdy obe broisı ob raddy rai dya9%oy (thus Bunsen, 
instead of oböd wowi caddy, x. d. But the odd? wor seems correct, 
and a verb between this and the following words may have dropped 
out) dyadöc yap 6 xowy. What follows is in a degree opposed to the 
preceding thought, that man was created to rule all things. For since 
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Tertullian expresses most distinctly the views of the 
Western Church. Man, he says, has not, like God, goodness 
belonging to his essence ; he must acquire it by his free self- 
determination. Had he remained faithful to the divine will 
he would have been exalted above all the angels. God gave 
Adam a law that he might accustom himself to submit his own 
will to the divine. Sin consisted in his desiring to detach his 
will from this subjection. From this, and not from the mate- 
rials of sin, are all its consequences to be deduced. It was 
his destiny to rule over the rest of Creation, in dependence on 
God. By his unfaithfulness he was brought in bondage to 
it.* Providence delayed the restoration of man in order to 
let him struggle, that man by the same freedom of will 
through which he was conquered, might win the victory over 
Evil. Original goodness, Tertullian held to be indelible. It 
might be checked, but not entirely crushed ; the corruption 
of man is, as it were, his second nature, but yet the Divine 
remains in him as his proper nature. In the worst men 
there is something good; in the best, something bad. The 
testimonium anime naturaliter Christiane, t the freedom of 


this is founded in his nature, and is not to be regarded as his ideal 
destination, it does not agree with this that he should be subject to all 
things according to his nature. We might suppose a hiatus, if the 
whole representation did not show systematic strictness in so slight a 
degree. O dt yerdpevoc dvOpwroc Zyov abrekobawv Hy, obx äpxo», ob 
vouy Exov (Bunsen, not without probability, reads otc äpxovra vou» Zxov) 
otc ixivoig cai toucig cai Övvansı ravrwy cparovv, adda dovXov kai 
rävra ixov ra tvavria 5 (t. bc) rg abreEovcioy ümdpxew rd caxdy 
ömıyevvg ex oupbebncédrog droredotpevoy (Bunsen supplies dv) piv 
obötv, idy un roc iv yap ro Siday Kal vopiZey Tı candy Td Kaxdy 
dvopaterat ob by an’ dpyiic GAN’ bmıyıvönevor, ob aurekovalov syroc 
vönog brd Seot wolZero, ob parny’ ob ydp pr) elyev 6 dvOpwrog ro 
Side cal rd pr) Sédrecy re, el u) (in the text cai) vöonog wpıLere —ei 
dt JeAsıc Sede yevioOar wdeove rp weromköri. 

* Adv. Marcion. ii.c. 5—9; c.6.—Nam bonus natura Deus solus; 
qui enim quod est sine initio habet, non institutione est; habet illud, 
sed natura. Homo autem qui totus ex institutione est,—non natura 
in bonum despositus est, sed institutione, non suum habens bonum 
esse, quia non natura in bonum dispositus est, sed institutione, secun- 
dum institutorem bonum, scilicet bonorum conditorem. Ut ergo 
bonum jam suum haberet homo, emancipatum sibi a Deo et furet 
proprietas jam boni in homine et quodammodo natura de institutione 
adscripta st illi—potestas arbitrii que efficeret bonum, ut proprium 
jam sponte prestari ab homine, &c. 

T De Animä, c. 41; c. 22. 
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the Will, and a certain power of divination are indications of 
the divine nature. That sinful tendency, which, since the sin 
of the first man, is the disturbing element of development, he 
calls vitium originis ; the passions, the lusts, everything which 
belongs to the ~pux) dAcyos, he ascribes to the first disunion ; 
he does not admit a trichotomy of human nature, but con- 
siders the soul to be endowed with higher and lower powers. 
His doctrine of the propagation of Sin in human nature was 
connected with a peculiar theory of the propagation of souls. 
He imagined that the soul was propagated along with the 
body, hence the soul of the first Man is the Mother of all 
souls. And since the spiritual life has been corrupted in the 
germ by sin, this constitution must be extended further by 
propagation. The doctrine obtained the name of Tradu- 
clanism ; it was connected with Tertullian’s sensuous habits 
of conception, but had a deeper ground. In opposition to the 
Gnostic natural differences in men, he maintained the possi- 
bility of a moral change in all men, partly by free will, partly 
by grace. When they appealed to Christ’s words, ‘‘a corrupt 
tree cannot bring forth good fruit,” therefore, good can only 
proceed from a good nature; he rejoined, the bad tree will 
bring forth good fruit if it be grafted, and the good tree will 
bring forth bad fruit if it be not grafted. The corrupt nature 
of man can be purified, but even a good constitution requires 
fostering. This is effected by the power of grace, which is 
more powerful than nature, and to which the free will is sub- 
ject. Whither this turns itself, thither the whole human 
nature turns.* He wished to prove that there is no irresisti- 
ble opposition in human nature to Christ. His words might 
appear to speak of a grace attracting the will irresistibly ; for 
the dootrine of grace had already been carried to such 
lengths, as to crush human Freedom. But this would be at 
variance with his whole view of Free Will. However much 
controversy impelled him to one-sided expressions, yet we 
may fairly suppose that he wished to exhibit very strongly 
the power of grace for overcoming human nature, without 
excluding thereby the condition, i.e., the inclination of the free 


* De Animä, c. 21.—Hxc erit vis divine gratia potentior utique 
natura, habens in nobis subjacentem sibi liberam arbitrii potestatem, 
quod adrefovcroy dicitur, qua cum sit et ipse naturalis atque mutabilis, 
quoquo vertitur natura convertitur. 
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Will. But it always deserves notice, that in his writings first 
of all, occur expressions which can be almost understood to 
‘point to the irresistible power of grace. In another remark- 
able passage,* he says: there is many a good so great, that 
divine grace alone can impart it, which gives to every one as 
it seems good. Here he certainly speaks of an unconditional 
divine operation, but not in reference to morality in general, 
but only in reference to certain particular charismata, and 
hence in other cases, we must suppose grace to be connected 
with Free Will. Tertullian’s Montanism was also not without 
its effect ; it was the peculiarity of this tendency to set forth 
the unconditional operation of the divive Spirit, the almighty 
power of God, and the passivity of man. Only this principle 
was maintained by him, not generally, but in reference to 
particular cases, such as the Inspiration of the Prophets. 
But certainly such were his principles, that Tertullian, of all 
the Church Fathers of this period, asserted the power of 
grace in the most unconditional terms. 

CYPRIAN, writing in the name of an African Council, calls 
original Sin a contagio mortise antique.t He distinguishes 
between the evil implanted by Nature and that which has 
taken root by the lapse of Time. No one is pure from the 
stain of Sin, but freedom to believe and not to believe lies in 
the will of Man.f 

Lactantivs § considers the condition of Man in Paradise 
as the childhood of an innocence not yet arrived at the know- 
ledge of good and evil. According to the relative Dualism 
which is to be found in him, and which makes the opposition 
of Good and Evil necessary for the development of the Uni- 
verse, he further assumes that Man was thrust into a world of 
contrarieties, that by means of them he might form himself 
to freedom from evil. 


THE CHURCH TEACHERS WHO OCCUPIED A MIDDLE POSITION. 
Justin regards the prevalence of sin and death, which he 


* De Patient. i—Bonorum quorundam sicuti et malorum intolera- 
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includes in the idea of péogei, as the consequence of the first 
sin; but adds, that every man is evil through bis own will. 
He thus developes the connexion of these positions: if mar. 
had not departed from his union with God, he would have 
attained to a condition exalted above all Sin. By the firs 
sin Evil gained power over him, but yet a reaction against it 
remained in him, and it is his own fault if he allow himself 
to be carried away by Evil.* Against the heathen + he 
developes this doctrine without reference to Genesis; he 
rather proceeds on universal human experience, and draws a 
contrast between the higher life of Christians and a life on 
mere natural impulses. Man follows the blind impulse of his 
nature without the consciousness of his higher destiny as the 
child of necessity and ignorance, until he is enlightened by 
Christianity and attains to a morally free and conscious life. 

Tarıan sets out from the general antagonism between ~Wuy7 
and wie. The svx4 is by nature transitory, and attains 
to a higher life only by its connexion with the wvsiua. Since 
man has estranged himself by sin from communion with God, 
he is no longer exalted above the rest of the Creation, the Soul 
has lost the higher life, and he is distinguished from the 
beasts only by the faculty of speech. Yet the Soul has a 
spark of the Divine left, and can turn again to God by its free 
will, can attain to Christianity and to a share in the wima. 
The admission of this reaction against Evil is an incon- 
sequence, but the undeniability of the fact determines him, 
and he places the free decision of Man exactly in this reaction, 
according to which he embraces the faitb or not.f 


* Dial. c. Tryph. oc. 88.—vwip rod yivouc rod ray dvOpirwy, 8 amd 
row ’Addp vd IJavarov Kal wravny Thy Tou Ödewc iwenTwKxe mapd THY 
iSiay airiay ixdoroy atriv movnpevoautvov. Bovddbpuevoc yap rodrovug 
iv thevOepg mpdalpiosı cai abreouciovg yevopivove, Tobg re Ayyekovg 
cal rovc avOpdmouc, 6 eg xparreayv Sea Exacrov iveivvdpwoe 
duvacdaı wouiv, ixoincey, el piv ra evapora abry aipoivro, kai 
agOdorove xal dryswphrove abrodg rnpioa, tay dt wovnpeveavyras, wc 
abr@ Ooxti, Exaoroy koAdLeiv. 

+ Apol. i. § 61.—irudn rijv xpwrny yivecty nuwy Ayvoovvreg Kar’ 
avayeny yeyernpeOa BE dypGc oropäg card pity ray Tüv yoviwy 
mwpog GAAnAoug cai iv Zheoı YadAoıc cai rovnpaic avarpopaic yeyovaper, 
Sxwe un avayenc Tikva pds ayvoiac péivwpev, dd\AG Tpoatpicewe Kai 
imornung, dbloiwg TE apapriwy Uxip wy xponudpropey ToxXmpey iv rp 
vöarı, K.TA. 


+ Ibid. c. Gree. § 12, 7, 165. 
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TeeorHıLus of ANtrocH regards the paradisaical state as 
one of innocent childhood, from which Man might have raised 
himself immediately to Heaven. Moral and physical evil were 
the consequence of his estrangement from God. This extended 
itself over all nature; for previously there were no poisonous 
or ravenous beasts.* 

The Alexandrian teachers gave the greatest prominence to 
Free Will as the conditio sine qué non of righteous divine 
judgment, in combating with the Gnostics. CLEMENT said in 
reply to the Gnostic dilemma quoted above,t that Man was 
certainly not created perfect, but endowed with all the capa- 
bilities for acquiring all the virtues, and destined to attain, 
through his own endeavours, a state of happiness. The 
Gnostics quoted many passages of Scripture, such as Job xxv. 
Ps. li. and liii. (on which others grounded the doctrine of 
original Sin) to prove their assertion that Evil was necessarily 
connected with Matter, and hence was involved in material 
propagation. Clement calls it a blasphemy against Nature, a 
contradiction of the blessing which God himself pronounced (as 
recorded in Genesis) on the propagation of mankind ; he refers 
those passages only to the first tendency given to Man by Nature, 
which precedes the development of the higher consciousness ; in 
those passages it was called Sin.f He pronounces death to be 
necessary, a8 founded in the natural connexion of the present 
development of the human race.§ It might seem as if Clement 
did not acknowledge a disturbance in human nature and an 
original sin, but regarded the present constitution of Man as 
necessary to his essence. But this cannot be concluded with 
certainty, though he had a much more undeveloped conscious- 
ness of the depravity of human nature than Tertullian. That 
he admitted a change in the original nature is plain, for he 

* Ad. Autol. ii. 27. 

+ Strom. vi. p. 662.—¢ Adyp Aderat rd mpöc rwy alperieay dmopob- 
pevov nutv, wörepov rédecog éxrdoOn 6 ‘Adap,  aredijc AAN ef pey 
AareAyc wig reXsiov Seo aredéc To Ipyov, cai padtora ävOpwrroc ; ei de 
rileuog, Two wapabaiver rag bvroAdc ; droboovraı yap kal rao’ spy, 
dre ré\evog card riy xarackeviy obe tyivero, mpöc de ro avadi~acar 
rny aperhy emirjdecoc’ Sragpéper yap önmov iwi Thy dperny yeyovivar 
irery decoy mpög rHy Krijow abrgc' nuäc Ot IE npwy abray Bodbderac 
owLeodaı. 

{ Strom. iii. p. 468. 


Ibid. iii. p. 458.—guoreg ö6 dvdyry Seiac oixoplac yevkası Sdvarog 
Ererat cai ovvody Wuyic cal owparoc 9 Tobrwy ÖudAvorg axoAovdei. 
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says,” Man played like a little child of God in Paradise, 
being seduced by the Serpent, which allegorically is explained 
to mean sensuality ; Man became a full-grown man in disobe- 
dience, and subject to mortality, bound by sin, from the fetters 


of which Christ will release him. Clement, consequently, 


regarded the original state of Man as a childhood: it devolves 
upon him to obey the Divine law, but he is seduced to disobe- 
dience by sensuality. In consequence of this, he is more 
subjected to sensuality and to temptations, and far from dorddsa. 
He considers, therefore, the present weakness of Man as the 
consequence of an original disturbance, although, in another 
passage,t he asks, how a child who has done nothing, can fall 
under Adam’s curse. We observe a certain influence of the 
Neo-Platonic doctrine of the origin of Evil in matter, which 
oppresses the Reason and produces an ignorance of good, when 
Clement says, The cause of evil is the weakness of matter, the 
irrational propensities of ignorance, the necessity which lies 
in unreason and ignorance.{ Notwithstanding the dominion 
of sensuality, he maintains the free self-determination of Man, 
which makes resistance to it in the higher part of his nature, 
and which must be strenuously retained as a condition of ali 
divine influence. _ In disputing against the Gnostics, he 
combats the arguments which were at a later period brought 
forward, for the doctrine of absolute Predestination, and which 
led to arbitrary interpretations of the Bible. He urges ‘that if 
Man only followed a necessity of Nature, there would be no such 
thing as criminal unbelief or righteous condemnation.§ The 
Apostles were not chosen on account of any peculiar natural pre- 
eminence, as the presence of Judas among them shows; their 
election was only an act arising from the Divine prescience 
of their conduct.|| Paul’s question (1 Cor. 1. 20), ‘Hath 
not God made foolish the wisdom of this world?” appeared to 
him objectionable as an interrogation, since it seemed to 
exclude free will, and hence he understands the words asa 
negative assertion—God hath not made the wisdom of the 

* Protresst. p. 69.—d mpüroc, dre iy rapadsiaw, wale XAeAvpEsvOC, 
évrel madioy Hv rov Yeov’ dre ÖL Umsmımrev ndovg, ogig arAAnyopEirat 
ndovn imi yaoripa Eprovaa, caxia ynivn, tic VAag Tpedousvn‘ wapyyéro 
ércOupeiac 6 waic avöpıkönevog adrebeig'—o de’ amAörnra dedupéevog 
a&vOpwrog anapriag eipiOn dedepévoc. 

+ Strom. iii. p. 468. + Ibid. vii. p. 707. 

§ Ibid. ii. p. 363. | Ibid. vi. p. 667. 
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world foolishness,* so that he cannot be charged with hardening. 
men. But however important the interest of Freedom is to him, 
yet the need of Redemption is by no means excluded The 
ways to grace are various: either it first arouses a man, or the 
beginning proceeds from free-will. The Father may please to 

draw every one to him who has lived purely ; or Free Will in us 
which attains to the knowledge of God may overleap the 

bounds ; without special grace the soul can never be fledged, 

nor made capable of being united to that to which it has an 

affinity.t He expresses his opinion in his treatise rig 6 cw2éusveg 

Ave: Man does not attain to perfection by his own exer- 

tions ;F but when there is earnest, longing, and zealous striving 

in the soul, he attains it by the aid of divine power. God gives 

his blessing to those who make these exertions ; when they 

give these up, God gives them up. The kingdom of God 

belongs not to the sleepy and the indolent, but to those who 

take it by force. 

ORIGEN, in common with Clement, felt a strong interest in 
the freedom of the will, but differed from him in his clearly 
expressed theory of pre-existence. He refers§ to Job xiv. 4, 5, 
and says, this passage proceeds on the mystery of man’s birth, 
according to which no one is free from evil. By this he does 
not mean the doctrine of original sin, but the mysterious 
doctrine of an earlier being and the Fall in this pre-existent 
state. Thus elsewhere he says,|| ‘‘In Adam is represented 
what relates to all human nature; not that we are to under- 
stand that he is a type of the good and evil tendencies of 
mankind, but inasmuch as the History of his Fall in Genesis 
is a symbolic representation of the Fall of Souls.” He goes 
on to say, “ The expulsion from Paradise had a mystical 
sense ; Paradise is a symbol of that heavenly region from 

* Strom. i. c. 18, § 89. + Ibid. v. p. 518, t Ibid. v. § 21. 

§ In Matth. t. xv. § 23.—raya d? cai card piv ry yéiveory ovbdeic 
lors xadapög amd puro, 000 ei pia npépa en 9 Zwr) adrov, dia rd wepi. 
rüc yevicews nvornpiov, bg’ y rd Uwd Tov Aakid iv xevrnxoory pwT~p 
Warp Askeyuivov Exacrog Tavrwy eig yéeveoww iknrvOdrwy Atyoı, Exow 
obrwe “re iv dvopiate cuvsdngOny, cai iv auapriaw iniaonas pe 9 
Kirnp pov.” 

h C. Cela. iv. § 40.— ai iv roic docoves epi rou ’Adap sivas, pucio- 
Aoyıl Mwiiohe ra mepi ric rov avOpmmrov ovcewe. 

T Ibid.—cai 6 éxbaddAdpevog dé ix rov wapadeicey dvOpwwac card 
rijc¢ yuvacndc, rove Cepparivove nugecpivog xıravag (otc dia ray 
napdBacw rev dvOpdrwy imoinge Toig auaprıjaasın & Sedc) axdpinréy * 
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which Souls have fallen. The coats of skins denote the bodies | 
which form the prison of Souls.” He refers also to the 
estrangement from the divine life, when Satan is called a 
murderer,* not because he has inflicted death on any parti- 
cular person, but because he has been the agent in the fall of 
the whole race. He opposed the doctrine of Pre-existence to 
Traducianism, which was too sensuous for him, and on this 
point felt himself at liberty to indulge in speculation, because 
Holy Writ and the Church doctrine had determined nothing 
positive upon it.t From the passages we have quoted, it 
appears that the universal sinfulness of man and the need of 
Redemption occupied their proper place in his mind, though 
somewhat differently expressed: from the current mode. Hence 
he says,f As no man is pure, righteous, and without sin, so 
no one is always pure from evil spirits; perbaps many would 
give as examples to the contrary, the Patriarchs, Prophets, 
and Apostles, as those who could say like Christ, “I have not 
a demon,” but we reply, these also have sinned, otherwise 
Paul’s expressions and other words of Scripture would be untrue. 
But the Scriptures speak the truth. As a means of believing, 
he supposes a higher divine influence. On this account, 
he says, we do not believe because we do not recognise what 
Christ says, to be truth; and the reason we do not is because 
the eye designed by Nature to perceive truth has not been 
purified. It is sin by which the eye is covered and darkened.§ 


Twa xal puorudy sxeXoyor, Umlp réy card WAdrwva, rüc puyiic 
Krepoppvovang Kai devpo pepopévnc, Ewe dv orepeod rivoc Aabyrat. 

* In Joann. t. xx. § 21.—"Eor: 62 nai droppnrérepdy rt, dtd 6 ar’ 
adpyiic a&vOpuworrévog dpywy icri row cdopou robvrov, Miyw dt row 
repiyciov réxov, Srov soy otc dwixravey dvOpwrot. 

+ See the Apology of Pamphilus. 

Joann. t. xx. § 29.—xai gorw iv dvOpwrog worep oddeic 
xadapöc ard pirov, cai obdeic dixatog imi rüc yc, dc woos: dyaldy 
nai oby dpaprncerat, obrw cai obdcic del And datpoviwy cabapetoac, 
kai unötxora yevdpevoc rig awd rotrwy ivepysiag avewidecrog.— AAN 
sixdg rivac, rovg aylove warpıäpxac, n Tov iepdy Jepdrovra, N rovc 
Savpaciovg rpopnrac, 7 rove Övvarwrarovg rov Zwräpog nuwv 'Incoü 
dänooröAovg gipovrag tic riy dEiracıy Övowrnosv Hpac, wc dpa kai 
ovrot eimouv Av dpoiwe rp ‘Inoov “iyw dayıdvıov ode ixw” wpdg ads 
fersy eixtiy’ dpa xai otros more Yuaprov,  Werdog To‘ “ wdvrég yap 
fpaproy xal vorspovyras rüc ÖdEnc rov Seou” wai ov adnOi¢c ro 
“obdcic rabapdy dd pbwou” oböl redewpnuivwg eipnras To‘ “ ob tore 
Bixaoc ini yüc, dc moujess dyaQdy Kwai oby apapryoerat.” "Add 
eagic, Sr addnOeic al wacas ypagai, «.1.X. § In Joann..t. xx. $ 26, 
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We perceive therefore, as the collective result, that a disturb- 
ance in human nature owing to which it needed Redemption and 
Regeneration, and a susceptibility of Redemption, were main- 
tained by all the Church teachers. Nor isthe doctrine of Free 
Will carried to the length of self-sufficiency, nor the doctrine 
of human depravity to the exclusion of free self-consciousness 
and a point of connexion for Redemption. This is character- 
istic of the Period; yet in Tertullian and Clement two 
diverging tendencies may be observed: in the one, the 
doctrine of the need of redemption and the transforming 
power of grace; in the other, that of free will, is more 
prominent; and in this difference lies the germ of the contro- 
versies of the following period. It is also evident that the 
doctrine of Redemption must be everywhere conditioned by the 
Anthropology. 


C, THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


Among the strictly new truths which Christianity presents, is 
the doctrine of a Man in whom may be recognised the perfect 
union of the divine and human. In the existing tendencies 
of the age there was nothing analogous, and it stands in 
opposition to the Jewish standpoint, which places a chasm 
between God and man, as well as to the Heathen deification of 
nature and man, or its depriving humanity of its characteristic 
qualities. If Christianity presents any apparent affinity to 
other religions, it must be owing to that presentiment of our 
nature which springs from its affinity to God. The Heathen 
myths of transient appearance of the gods in human form, 
especially the Incarnations of the Oriental gods, are connected 
with Pantheism, which in all forms of existence beholds the 
Divine made an object of the senses, and, therefore, admits 
an Incarnation of it in the forms of lower nature. This was 
something altogether different from the full revelation of the 
of the divine essence in the form of a definite human life 
which was to share all its limitations. The humiliation of 
Christ and his death on the cross were at variance with the 
conceptions of the Heathen, who delighted in sensuous splen- 
dour, and adorned with it the fabled appearances of their deities. 
This contrariety may be known from the fabulous description 
of the heroes whom they set up in opposition to the power of 
Christianity, as in the life of Apollonius of Tyana, by Philostra- 
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tus.* For although this history was not written with a polemical 
design against Christianity, yet the decoration of the life of 
Apollonius proceeded from the necessity of investing the 
sinking cause of heathenism with fresh splendour. Neo- 
Platonism could indeed allow some individuals to be organs of 
divine Revelations and thus admit of an Eclectic attachment 
to Christ as a teacher of Philosophy among others: but the 
acknowledgment of an individual as the absolute revelation 
of God and as the archetype of humanity, from whom all 
divine life proceeded, and the consequent dependence of the 
whole human race upon him—was in direct contradiction to 
this Philosophy. As the religious spirit of the age took offence 
at this doctrine of Christianity, it mixed itself with it to 
corrupt it, and the narratives of the life of Christ were 
remodelled according to the ideas current in society. This is 
the element of the Apocryphal writings. In the monstrous 
narratives of this kind respecting the Saviour’s childhood, we 
see what offence was taken at the humiliation of the real life 
of Christ: for instance when he was learning his Alphabet and 
his Teacher asked him to point out A, he said B at the same 
time, because he connected a mysterious meaning with it. 

Of the standpoints previous to Christianity there were two 
tendencies, which in opposite ways exploded the union of the 
divine nature with the human, as presented in the actual 
appearance of the God-Man, according as they gave promi- 
nence to the Divine or the Human alone. On the Jewish 
standpoint this was regarded as an impossibility. Here also 
the specifically Divine in Christ was denied. The Ebionitish 
tendency in the narrower sense gave rise to it, which as it 
regarded Christianity only as a continuation of Judaism, could 
not distinguish Christ specifically from the earlier messengers 
of God, but made him a sort of potentiated Moses, who at his 
baptism was equipped for his Messianic work by the com- 
munication of special divine powers. The other tendency pre- 
sented itself in Gnosticism, which despised the human in 
Christ, and in a one-sided manner brought forward the 
divine. But there were also combinations of the Ebionitish 
and Gnostic views, as for example, in Cerinthusf and 


* Flav. Philostrati que supersunt, ed. Kayser: 1844, 2 t. Baur, 
Apollonius v. Tyana u. Christus: Tüb. 1832. 
t Hippol. yx. vii. 33, p. 256. 
0 
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Basilides ;* the Jewish element when the historical Christ 
was regarded as a mere man, the Gnostic in reference to the 
Divine which was imparted to him at baptism; the Jewish 
element showed itself in excluding the sufferings of the work 
of Redemption, the Gnostic in its speculations on the Logos. 
Hence two Messiahs were distinguished, an inferior and a 
superior Christ, the human and the real Messiah; the one 
taken from. the Jewish standpoint, the other from the Gnostic. 
One consequence of the disruption of the Divine and the 
Human by Gnosticism was Docetism, which altogether denied 
the real, humanly sensuous side of Christ’s life, and only 
acknowledged as real the Revelation of the divine Being. 
Preparation for this view had been made among the Jewish 
Theologians by the representation that it was one of the pri- 
vileges of a superior spirit to appear in a variety of forme. 
Philo’s explanation of the Angelophanies, and the Christology 
of the Clementine Homilies furnish evidence of this. Accord- 
ing to that Docetic conception, the heavenly Being, whose 
nature is pure light, suddenly came forth as a sensuous appa- 
rition. All sensuousness is only an illusion practised by the 
divine Genius. Hence the latter by no means attached him- 
self to the kingdom of Demiurgos ; only an appearance of him 
descended into this world. We have already remarked, that 


* The Christology of Basilides, according to the representation of ' 


Hippolytus, is somewhat differently constructed from the view taken 
of it by Neander. The Person of Christ was formed from the com- 
position of mundane and supermundane elements, in order that 
Redemption might be co-extensive with the order of the universe. 
The powers of the highest children of God, guided by the Holy Spirit, 
the rveüna Öuaxovoüv, and further mediated by the pneumatic sons of 
the Archon, operate downwards through heaven, and become known to 
the Archon nearest the earth as the Gospel, and alight on the Virgin 
whose Son Christ is. Hence what took place at his baptism had not 
for him the same importance as if he had been a man like other men, 
p- 241. KariiOev awd rijc Ebdouddoc 7d Gwc rd KareXOdy dad rig 
oySoddog dvwlev, ro vig rc edouddog, dri röv 'Inoovy roy vidy ric 

apiac, kai igwricOn avvefagheic ro gwri rye AdpWayre eic alröv. 
Tavré sort, pyoi, rd eipnutvov’ “ rvevpa üyıov erededotrat iwi ce,” 7d 
ard ric vidrnrog dtd rot peOopiou wvetparog bri ry dydodda kai rny 
d6douada dehOdy usxpı rig Mapiag' “nai divapic vicrov tmioxaces 
oo.” (Luc. i. 85) 9 Öbvanıc rij¢g Kpicewe amd Tijc dxpwoeiac dvwOey rov 
Önpwovpyov näxpı Tij¢ xrioewc, 8 tore rod view. See also on Basilides 
q. A hand. v. E. Gundert in Guericke’s und Rudelbach’s Zeitschr. 

55, 1856. 
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Docetism is by no means a constant idealistic denial of the 
historical appearance of the divine Being—since not the 
reality of the Revelation of the divine Genius, but only the 
sensuousness belonging to it is denied. The original Doce- | 
tism at least, contains a very marked supernatural element 
which scorned the natural development of History, and by 
the power which it exerted in the first ages, is a witness of 
the prodigious impression of Christ on the consciousness of 
Humanity. Only at that time could such a phenomenon 
have appeared, Men felt that a super-terrestrial spirit had 
become an historical personage ; the Divine so beamed forth in 
the contemplation of the life of Christ that some knew not how 
to reconcile it with the sensuous and the human, and regarded 
it as an optical illusion. This was seen especially in Marcion, 
a man in whom the contrariety between speculative thinking 
and the Christian consciousness was remarkably visible, and 
which was quite characteristic of this age. He was deeply 
imbued with faith in the Historical Christ ; yet though the 
Life of Christ had so great a value in his esteem, he denied 
the full truth respecting it. The Christian realism of his 
heart was conjoined with an idealism of speculation. At a 
later period the Docetic element became more allied to a 
rationalistic Idealism, as in Manicheism, in which the Chris- 
tian element was put much further in the beckground. 
Here the appearance of Christ was nothing but an Incarna- 
tion of the spirit of the Sun, who conducts the process of 
purification in Nature and in Man, so that the Ethical and 
the Physical were completely mixed. The Incarnation had 
no peculiar importance attached to it; it was only a symbol 
of the Revelation of the Sun-spirit, and the Crucifixion was 
the symbol of a soul suffering in its combination with matter. 
It is the Son of Man related to the Sun-spirit, the Light 
involved in matter, to which he puts forth his rescuing hand, 
in order to draw it again to himself. Between Docetism and 
the acknowledgment of the perfectly Human in Christ, there 
were many intermediate tendencies. Several Gnostic sects, 
such as that of Valentine, did not deny the reality of the 
human Life of Christ, but denied his having a sensuous body, 
since the UA was the principle of evil, and nothing divine 
could appear in it. The common representation appeared to 
them a degradation of the higher Spirit. They admitted that 
. 02 
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Christ had a body of ethereal texture, not subject to sensuous 
affections, that he eat, drank, and digested, without being 
moved by hunger ; everything in him was imperishable. Here 
also the purely Human, the true Realism of Christ’s Person 
was given up. Many distinguished in Christ the physical 
and the pneumatic element, and in his discourses what pro- 
ceeded from the different Principles.* 

The Church doctrine developed itself in opposition to these 
Gnostic corruptions. The controversy against Docetism comes 
out in those parts of the Ignatian Epistles which bear upon 
them the mark of antiquity. As the truth of Christ’s suffer- 
ings and Resurrection is maintained, it is said the Docetz 
themselves are only men in appearance, and as they think of 
Christ so will it be with themselves.t But at that time the 
characteristics which belonged to the right development of 
the idea of the God-man were not fully known, and hence 
Docetism could not be completely overcome. Men first of all 
attached themselves to-what fell under their observation, and 
brought forward the truth of the sensuous and the bodily in 
Christ. As the divine Logos was viewed according to the 
Subordination Theory, and on the other hand there. was no 
definite idea respecting the human soul in Christ, it was 
more easy to imagine a divine being connected with a human 
body in Christ. Hence it was impossible that the purely 
Human in Christ should be firmly held in all its relations. 
The Patripassians also persisted in the assumption of a human 
body by God the Father, but this point was not brought for- 
ward in controversy. 

Christian Realism pushed in one point to the extreme, the 
opposition against Docetism which shrank from the servant- 
form of Christ. In both eastern and western Church teachers 
of widely different classes we meet with the representation 


* Hermogenes taught the birth, sufferings, and resurrection of 
Christ according to the Evangelists. To the body he ascribed, at least 
aftor the resurrection, a finer materialism. But this could not be 
taken into heaven, but was left behind in the sun by Christ at the 
ascension. The proof of this he found in Ps. xviii. 6, iv rg nrip Eero 
ro oxnvwpa abrov. Hippol. iryy. 8, 17, p. 274. 

t Ad. Smyrn. 2—Kai Andüs Zrabev, we cai ddryOie dviornoey 
Eavröv, oby Goxep Gmorol rivec Abyovoı rd doxtiv abrov merovdivaı, 
avroi rd doxety dyrec, cal kadig Ppovova Kal avubnoerau avroic, ovo. 
dowparotc kai Catporxoic. 
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that Christ’s outward form was ill-favoured, founded on a 
literal interpretation of a passage in Isaiah liii., and a mis- 
understood passage in John’s Gospel viii. 57, from which it was 
inferred that Christ looked much older than he really was. 
This extravagance forms a contrast to the later artistic repre- 
sentations of Christ. It serves to mark the opposition of this 
first period to the esthetic standpoint of Religion, its repu- 
diation of art: the Holy was set in contrast with the idea of 
the Beautiful. 


THE TEACHERS OF THE WESTERN CHURCH. 


IREnzus* in the controversy against the Gnostics asserted 
the existence of a true human nature in Christ, without sharply 
distinguishing the body and soul. He combated Docetism on 
the ground that we could not be exhorted to imitate Christ if 
he did not possess human nature in common with us; it was 
necessary that in real human nature he should conquer the 
power of evil over it. He endeavoured to point out. very 
forcibly, how human nature in all its parts must be penetrated 
by the Divine, and hence was not very careful in the choice of 
his expressions for the Union,.so that he does not. distinguish 
the Zworg and the ciyxpacs ; but we must not, on this account, 
imagine that he really believed in a transmutation of the 
divine nature. So far from this, in other passages he correctly 
distinguishes the Divine from the Human; to the human nature 
he allotted temptation, suffering, and death. During these 
events, he says,f the Logos rested ; but revealed his influence 
by the victory over temptation, by the endurance of suffering, 
by the resurrection and ascension. Notwithstanding this 
distinction it is not certain that he kept separate what belonged 


* Adv. Her. iii. c. 18, § 6.—Si enim non vere passus est, nulla 
gratia ei quum nulla fuerit passio; et nos, quum incipiemus vere pati, 
seducens videbitur, adhortans nos vapulare et alteram prebere 
maxillam, si ipse illud non prior in veritate passus est; et quemadmo- 
dum illos seduxit, ut videretur iis ipse hoc quod non erat, et nos 
seducit, adhortans perferre ea, que ipsa non pertulit. Erimus autem si 
supra magistrum, dum petimur et sustinemus, que neque. passus est 
neque sustinuit magister. 

Ibid. iii. 19, 3.—"Qozep y4p iv avOpwro¢, iva wepac0g obrwe, 
cai Adyoc, iva Sofacby novxalovrog ev. rod Adyou ty ry repdterlas 
-... kal aravpovodaı cai droOvjocay: cuyyevopivou Ot ry avOpwrp 
iv rp vırgv cai vropévay Kai xpnorebecOa. cai dvioraca cal 
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to the body and what to the soul; it is possible that he aseribed 
to the influence of sensuousness whatever he denied to the 
divine nature. As a proof of the real human nature of Christ 
he appeals to the words, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowfal 
even unto death,” and to the tears shed at the grave of Lazaras. 
Although a characteristic of a human soul is here presented, 
yet Irenseus marks it as a sign of cage taken from the earth. 
Indeed, he may in this case have followed the biblical phraseo- 
logy, without discriminating the various relations of the idea 
ode in the Bible. It might be so, even where he speaks of 
the sinlessness of Christ and says,* if any one wished on this 
account to ascribe to Christ some other than the caro humana, 
he would not be wrong, only we must not admit another 
substantia carnis. Further,t Irenzus had the idea that the 
archetype of humanity which was framed in Adam, was first 
realized by Christ, and he compares the animation of the body 
of Christ by the Logos with the animation of the body of 
Adam by his soul. The logical carrying out of this thought 
should have brought him to represent the Logos as standing 
in the same relation to the body of Christ, as the peculiar 
human soul to the body of Adam: yet probably he was not 
clearly conscious of what was implied in his mode of conception. 
He speaks with most distinctness of the soul of Christ in 
reference to Redemption, on which account the Lord gave his 
soul for our soul and his body for ours.f In this connexion 
„puxn can scarcely be understood to mean life, but taking all 
things into consideration we cannot agree with Duncker$ 
that this doctrine is expressed with perfect clearness in Ire- 
nus. On the one hand he felt himself compelled to admit 


* Adv. Her. v. 14, 3.—Si quis igitur secundum hoc alteram dicit 
Domini carnem 8 nostra carne, quoniam illa quidem non peceavit, 
neque inventus est dolus in anima ejus, nor autem peccatores, recte 
dicit. Si autem alteram substantiam carnis Domino affingit, jam non 
constabit illi reconciliationis sermo. 

+ Ibid. v. 1, 8.—Quemadmodum ab initio plasmationis nostre im 
Adam ea, que fuit a Deo adspiratio vite, unita plasmati, animavit 
hominem, et animal rationale ostendit ; sic in fine Verbum Patris et 
Spiritus Dei, adunitus antique substantie plasmationis Ads, viventem 
et perfectum effecit hominem. ; 

+ Ibid. v. 1, 1—rg idip ody dipart Avrpwoauivov yuadc rev 
Kvolov, cai Sdvrog Tv puyny vxip ray nperipwy Weysy Kai ray 
capra Thy éavrod avrı Tov Hyusrlpwy capKwy, K.T.A. 

$ Die Christologie d. h. Irensus. 
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a human soul in Christ, but without being able to carry out 
the distinction of his nature.* 

It was different with TertuLLıan; with great distinctness 
he vindicated the purely Human in Christ against Marcion. 
He reproached him with making Christ half a lie by his 
Docetism. Thou art disgusted, he says, if the child is loved 
and cherished in its dirty swaddling clothes, and how wast thou 
born thyself? Christ at least loved man in this state. For his 
sake he came down and humbled himself even to death ; he cer- 
tainly loved him whom he purchased so dearly. He loved there- 
fore his nativity with man, and his body.f Tertullian was one of 
those who thought Christ had an ill-favoured body. Because 
the Jews wondered that he wrought such miracles he inferred, 
that he must have been destitute of an imposing figure. Ho 
objected to Marcion’s notion of the suddenness of Christ’s 
appearance. All things were hidden according to him, but 
not so with God who prepared everything beforehand.f In 
order to exclude Docetism he carefully distinguished the Divine 
and the purely Human in Christ's nature. We must not 
imagine,§ he says, any transmutation of the Divine and 
Human. Had a mixture taken place Christ would have been 
neither divine nor human, but some third being. He was 
rather two-fold in one person. Tertullian is the first writer 


* Hippolytus speaks in his fAeyxoc of the likeness of the human 
nature of Christ to our own, but yet only under an ethical point of 
view. He representa it as consisting in the body; rovroy (acil. rdy - 
Aöyov) tyvwpey ix mapbivov cipa ave Anpöra cai roy wadady 
dvb pumor Gia kawijc wAdoews medopnköra, iv Bip dud wdone YAıniac 
iAnrAvOéra, iva wdoy Hrcxig abrdc vopoe yevnOy, cai oxdrow rov Woy 
GvOpwroy wiow avOpmn og inideity wapwy, cai dt’ abrow théyEy, dre 
pnony kwolnoen 6 Sedg movnpöv. According to the fragment from the 
tract against Noötus, c. 17, if the passage is trustworthy, he would 
also bave admitted a rational soul in Christ.—[Jacost.] 

+ De Carni Christi. 4. 

~ C. Marcion. iii. 2.—Subito filius et subito missus et subito Christus ? 
Atqui nihil putem a Deo subitum quia nihil a Deo non dispositum. 

§ Adv. Prax. 27.—Videmus duplicem statum, non confusum sed 
conjunctum in una persona, Deum et hominem Jesum. De Christo 
autem dissero. Et adeo salva est utriusque proprietas substantia, ut et 
spiritus res suas egerit in illo, id est virtutes et opera et signa, et caro 
passiones suas functa sit, esuriens sub diabolo, sitiens sub Samaritide, 
fiens Lazarum, anxia usque ad mortem, denique et mortua est. 
Quodsi tertium quid -esset, ex utroque confusum, ut electrum, non tam 
‘distincta documenta parerent utriusque substantia. 
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by whom a perfect human nature consisting of body and soul 
is distinctly asserted. Christ’s words on the cross expressive of 
his anguish he explains* as the voice of the body and soul of his 
human nature. As Tertullian did not admit a Trichotomy of 
human nature, but only one antma in it, furnishedt with higher 
and lower powers, he could only understand by the one soul in 
Christ the same as it was in all men. Controversy led him to 
express this view still more distinctly. Valentine anticipating 
in some degree later scientific knowledge, maintained that 
Christ must have in his person something analogous to all 

those things to which his redemption would be applicable, 

therefore he must have a avsiua and a ~juy7; he was only 
destitute altogether of the Hylic nature. But he added the 
assumption, that this \/uxn had become visible, like a bodily 

appearance. Against this Tertullian contended, and urged 
that such a soul would not be identical with the human soul : 

but unless it were he could not redeem men: the properties 
of body and soul were to be distinguished in him : the soul 
was properly the man. 


THE TEACHERS OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


Justin Marryrt in his second Apology has a remarkable 
passage in reference to this doctrine. After speaking of the 
origwa rou Aéyou among the Heathen, he contrasts with it 
the absolute unmixed truth in Christianity. The distinction 
. is grounded on this, that in Christ the whole Logos and not 
merely a part, appeared. In the phrase Aoymör rd Sdoy, 
Aoyındv may be taken for the masculine, and then the sense 
would be, rational in reference to the whole, but according to 
the contrast and the whole connexion Aoy:xds is neuter, and the 
words will mean, the whole, absolute Logos. What he then 
adds, ‘‘ Body and Logos and Soul” may appear remarkable 
on account of its awkward position at the end of the sentence. 
The position of the Logos between body and soul is also odd, 


* Adv. Prax. c. 80.—Sed hse vox carnis et anime, id est hominis, 
non sermonis nec spiritus, id est non Dei. 

t Cf. De Carne Christi, 12; De Anima, 12—Nos autem animum ita 
dicimus animes concretum, non ut substantia aliam, sed ut substantis 
officium. 

+ 8 10.—Meyadtadrepa piv ody adéone dv0pwaxeiou didacxadlac 
gaiveras ra nuirepa dtd 7d Aoyırdv 1d Sdov roy gavivra Oi nya 
Xpwordy yeyovivaı, cai cwpa Kai Adyoy kai yuxnv. 
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since the soul is subordinate to the Logos, and superior to the 
body. On this account it has been suspected that a later hand 
made a correction or at least added the ~uy, in order to 
complete Justin’s deficient orthodoxy. But as Justin wrote 
very loosely, that is not a sufficient reason; he might mention 
the soul last, because it was of less importance to his argument. 
If the reading be correct it contains the following view ; he 
admits three parts in the person of Christ: he considers the 
pux as equivalent to the buy?) AAoyos, i.e. the principle of 
animal life as opposed to the «buy? Aoyıza, i.e. the vous or 
zveüma ; the Logos in Christ occupies the place of this 
higher rational power as it exists in other human beings. 
Justin therefore appears to have held already the trichotomical 
theory of the person of Christ which Apollinaris carried out in 
the fourth century. 

CLeMEnT of Alexandria argues against Docetism, that the 
Son assumed real humanity in order to show to man the 
possibility of obedience to the divine commands, easily fulfil- 
ling* them himself, because he was the power of the Father. 
But as Clement regarded the sensuous affections, the feelings 
of pleasure and disgust, pain and sickness, &c., as consequences 
of the fall and of the dominion of matter over man, he is led 
to a view bordering on Docetism. He maintains} that Christ 
assumed human nature without these defects; that he was not 
subject to hunger and thirst; pleasure and disgust; that he 
was altogether raised above sensuousness. Notwithstanding 
this, he held the sensuous affections in Christ not to be merely 
apparent ; he admitted that Christ eat and drank, but without 
being compelled by the cravings of nature ; that he submitted to 
them with freedom and with a special reference to men: he was 
not subject to pbogé ; his body was supported by a holy power. 
Christ therefore felt and acted as man, but not that he shared 
the wants or desires of human nature, a view similar to that 
of Valentine that Christ performed what was sensuous in a 


* Strom. vii. p. 704. 

+ Ibid. vi. p. 649.—GAX’ ii piv rot Lwrijpoc rb cpa araurey ec 
cipa rac dvaycalag Uxnpsolac eic diaporsy, yidwe ay ein’ igayer yap 
ob dıd TO odpa, Övvansı cuvexouevoy ayia, dAA we py rode avvövrac 


‘GdrX\we wepi abrod gpoveivy dractihOor worep apére torepov doxnoes 


rıvic abröv repavepdoOa sridabow abröc dt amakaniüc draßıc nv, 
cic By oddity wapacdverat kivnpa raßnrıröv, obre nödovn odre AUTN. 
Cf. Laemmer, Clementis de Aoyw Doctrina. 
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different way from men in general. Clement fell into this 
error through the strong influence of Neo-Platonism and its 
doctrine of the bay. Christ must be an example of drasın ; 
and connecting the dogmatic and the ethical, Clement says 
the yıworıxdg must imitate Christ, so that what in Christ was 
natural derdésm, he must acquire and accomplish by moral 
exercise. With this representation of the less sensuous appear- 
ance of Christ, the notion that be was ill-favoured might seem 
to be at variance, yet Clement adopted this view, and managed 
to connect it with another, since it appeared to him to convey 
the admonition to attach no importance to the outward form 
and to rise from it to the divine. Christ, he says,* was in 
the flesh without form and comeliness, that we might be led 
to fix our regards on the supersensual of the divine causes. 
Tatran as a Gnostic had written a treatise on perfection after 
the example of Christ (weg! roi cig rly swrägu xuraprıameu) 
in which he laid down the doctrine of drdéeua, and reckoned 
celibacy to belong to that perfection in which Christ is to be 
imitated. To this Clement objects that what constituted 
Christ’s specific preeminence excluded marriage, and that in 
this point he could not be an example for all. The Church is 
his bride, and it did not belong to the Son of God to beget 
children according te the flesh.F Clement regarded Christ’s 
whole life as something parabolical as far as he represented 
the super-terrestrial in a terrestrial form. To those who were 
not able to understand him on account of the weakness of the 
sensuous flesh, he could not appear as he really was. It was 
not that he presented himself differently according to different 
standpoints, but generally by means of an accommodation of 
the Divine to the sensuous standpoint. 

OrIGEN has gained great reputation by his development of 
this doctrine. The apologetic interest induced him to defend 
the doctrine of the God-Man against heathens and heretics. 
His philosophie spirit which led him to distinguish the different 
functions of human nature, also occasioned his thinking of 
methods by which opposing difficulties and objections might 
be settled. He combats the view$ of the heathen philosophers, 


* Strom. iii. p. 470. + Ibid. iii. p. 446. 

+ Tbid. vii. p. 704.—ob ydp 8 qv rovro WHAT roig xwpicar pi 
Övvansvorc ca rHv dohevaay rc eapkéc. 

§ C. Cels. iv. § 15.—Ei 02 cai copa Ivyrdy cai Puyyy dybpwrivnv 
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that Christians worshipped a God in a mortal body and thought 
that he was subject to the sufferings and changes of human 
nature, Origen distinguishes the more sharply the qualities 
of the divine and human natures in Christ. The divine Logos 
was in no wise subject to alteration, but at the Incarnation 
remained unchangeable in his essence. In another passage 
he adds, We Christians do not hold the mortal body of 
Jesus nor the soul of which it is said, “ My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful even unto death,” to be God, but as God employed 
the souls and bodies of the prophets as his organs so the Logos 
revealed himself in the person of Jesus. The analogy is 
therefore employed of the connexion of the divine Logos with 
souls which he uses as his special organs. He was induced 
by his Neo-Platonic ideas to develope the doctrine still further. 
Ammonius Saccas is said so to have explained the connexion 
of the soul with the body, that it lay in the nature of spiritual 
beings to connect themselves with other beings, and yet to 
remain undisturbed in their own. As he has written nothing 
it may be doubted whether this assertion ever proceeded from 
him. Yet Nemesius who reports it, might have received 
the tradition through a trustworthy channel, and what he 
communicates agrees with the character of the Neo-Platonic 
schoo]. Porphyry, in his miscellaneous writings, also says, 
that it is very possible for a being to unite himself with one of 
a different kind and yet the superior being to remain unaltered. 
According to these fundamental ideas Origen regards the soul . 
as the natural organ of the Logos ; to receive into itself and to 
represent his operations, is its highest destiny. What in other 
persons only happens in single moments, becomes habitual in 
those highest human souls which the Logos takes possession 
of. As it was important to Origen, to suppose pre-existent 
spirits to be originally all equal and that all differences among 
them, all moral pre-eminence and divine communications are 
founded on free will, so he also maintained of the soul of 
Christ, that it attained to this close connexion with the Logos 
not according to an arbitrary divine determination nor by any 
pre-eminence of Nature, but owed it to its love to him and the 
constant tendency of its free will towards God. He applied 


dvarabsy 5 ddävarog Sede Abdyoc doxei ry Kidow ddAdrreoOa rai 
peramdarrecOat, parvOavirw, brid Abyoc rH obcig piywy Adyoc, oböiv 
° ply müoxa wy wacye Td obpa Hy yuxn. 
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to it Ps. xlv. 8., “ Thou lovest righteousness and hatest 
iniquity—wherefore God hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows.” The cordiality and indissoluble- 
ness of this connexion* which he calls two shows itself by 
the participation in his name, in the divine honours and joint 
glorification (cvyxgnuarioas, ouvdogacdiva). As the Logos is 
the mediator between God and the world of spirits, so is that 
soul between the Logos and all other souls. The efficiency 
of the Logos spreads itself from communion with that to all 
other human souls. Origen distinguishes in the human spirit, 
the vis, the power of becoming conscious of God, from the 
sux, the tendency of the spirit which bears reference to 
Time and the Finite, the capacity of knowing the material world. 
Before the fall, the spirit was pure ves or sveiua, the buyq 
was formed in the cooling of divine love (juy% is connected 
with ~iyscbas, „buxg6s) when the soul was connected with the 
body, and incorporated with the world. The svsijze of man is 
not affected by evil, but where the ~bvy4 and its worldly 
tendency predominates, the consciousness of God is repressed 
and the sun is hindered from acting. If in holy men doing 
. and suffering proceed from the asüu«t which operates through 
the lower powers, this is in the highest sense the case with 
Christ. The point of distinction in Him is, that by the 
assumption of human nature everything else is determined 
by the une. Since the existence of the wy4 in Christ 
appears not to have been brought about by a fall, so the 
connexion with it is to be considered as an act of condescension 
on the part of the aveijua, which thus made an entrance into 
humanity possible. Origen regards Christ’s body as one strictlv 


* Tlepi dpxüv, ii. 6, § 3.—Unde et merito pro eo vel quod tote esset 
in Filio Dei, vel totum in se caperet Filium Dei, etiam ipsa cum ea, 
quam assumerat carne, Dei Filius et Dei virtus, Christus et Dei Sapientia 
appellatur.—In Matth. xix. 5, p. 187, ed. Lommatzach.— yap vont?) 
avabacız ixeivng rüc Yuxüc umeprennonce kai wavrag rode olpavoög 
nai, wc gory elweiv Hon EpOace mpöc auröv roy Sedy. 

+ In Joann. xxxii. §11.—Q¢ ydp 6 dyıog Cy wveiparı wporardp- 
xovrı ray iv re Sov, cai waonc mpadkewe kai ebyijc, kai row mpög Sedy 
vuvov obrwg way d, rixor’ ay wor, wot wvelparı, dA\d Kav Taoxy 
waoxsı wvevpart, El 2 0 dytwc, wöop pgArdoy raira Ascxriov wrepi 
rou trav ayiwy dpynyod 'Incod, ob ro wveina rod dvOpamrov, iv rq 
avemnptvaı abröv ddovy dvOpwroy, rd dv avrg ducace rd Norra iv 
abrg@ dyOpwrıva, 
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human,* subject to all sensuous affections ; but as he ascribes 
to every soul according to its constitution a harmonious 
relation to its body, and on the other hand to the JA» as the 
undetermined material, that its various qualities may be 
imparted, according to the kind of essence connected with it, so 
he supposed an irradiation of the higher essence through Christ’s 
body, which was most complete after the Resurrection, but 
existed in various degrees before his death. As the Logos gene- 
rally, reveals himself in different ways according to various steps 
of development, so in Christ he presents himself to the bodily 
eye according to the different standpoints—from one standpoint 
in his beauty and glory,—from another in his humiliation and 
uncomeliness ;¢ to those Apostles who were most intimate with 
him, he revealed himself in the Transfiguration in the true 
light shining through the iin. He explains this narrative 
allegorically : Christ showed himself in his glory to those who 
could rise with him, and for them illuminated the whole Old ' 
Testament.t On account of this quality many did not knowhim, 
as Judas was obliged to give a sign to those who were sent to 
apprehend him. Here then is an approach to Docetism. 
Christ’s body by its connexion with the divine nature after 
the Resurrection was spiritualized and acquired ethereal and 
divine properties. Origen was the first to assert the Ubiquity 
of the glorified Christ.§ 

The doctrine of a rational soul in Christ was not developed 
by any one so clearly as by Origen, not even by Tertullian. 
It was introduced on the occasion of the dispute with Beryllus 
of Bostra, in the Monarchian controversy. Origen maintained 
the distinction of the different parts of the person of Christ, 
in opposition to those, who under the pretence of glorify- 


* C. Cols, ii. 8 23. 

+ Ibid. vi. § 77.—röc ody iwpa (6 Kedooc) rd wapaddrrov rov 
ewnarog abrov mpöc rd Toig öpwor Suvardy cai did rovro xpijcınov, 
ToLovTO gatyopuevoy Orrotoy Ee ixaorw BrA&wecOar; Kai ob Savpacroy, 
Thy pio rperriy rai adrAowrny, Kai sig wavra a BotAEras O Onpioup- 

dg UAny perabrAnr)y, kal waon¢e maörnrog, hy 6 Texvirng BovdErat, 

exruchy Ort piy Exe morörnra, Kad’ fy Akyeraı rd" “ober elxev eldog, 
ovdd eddrog” örk 68 ob rwe Evöokoy kat earawAnkrucyny Kai Javpacrny, 
wc iri mpdowrov meceiy roig Seardg rot TnAıkodrov KaAAovg, 
ovvaveAdovrac ry *Inoov rpsic AmoaröAovg 

+ C. Cels. ii. § 64; iv. § 16. 

$ Gieseler., Commentatio qua Clement. Alexandr. et Origenis doctrine 
de corpore Christi exponuntur : Gott. 1837. 4to. 
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ing Christ, were not willing to distinguish what belonged 
respectively to the svsijea, to the ~juy7, and to the cae. 
These were manifestly the adherents of the old, undefined 
doctrine which also Beryllus held. The synod convened on 
his accouut, declared its recognition of the rational soul in 
Christ. But Origen now exposed himself to the charge of 
having, like the Artemonites, denied the true unity of the 
Divinity and Humanity, and, like the Gnostics, admitted a 
higher and a lower Christ. He strongly protested against this, 
and said, that though he made this distinction he never 
separated the Son-of God from Jesus.* Among the charges 
against which Pamphilus had to defend him, this was one.t 
In the controversy with Paul of Samosata, it was required to 
establish the true union of the Logos with the human soul. 
The Manicheans maintained that in Christ there was only one. 
simple light-nature in a sensuous apparition, and thereby 
gave occasion for their opponents to insist on the distinction 
of the two natures in Christ. Accordingly, we find in the 
development of this doctrine the germ of an opposition; on 
the one hand, the different parts of the Person of Christ, the 
distinction of the Divine and the Human ; and, on the other 
hand, the unity of the Person, were brought forward. 


d. ON THE REDEMPTIVE WORK OF CHRIST. 


W.C. L. Ziesuer, Historia dogmatis de redemtione inde ab ecclesiw primordiis 
usque ad Lutheri tempora. Gottg., 1791, in his Comment. Theol. ed. Volthusen, 
v. 227. K. Bahr, d. Lehre der Kirche v. Tode Jesu in den ersten 3 Jahrhh.: 
. Salzb. 1888. F. Ch. Baur, d. Christ. Lehre v. d. Versöhnung in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung v d. ältesten Zeit bis auf die neustre: Tüb. 1838. 

The mode of contemplating the work of Christ is necessarily 
connected with the views taken of Anthropology, and the 
Person of Christ, and hence will be modified by the differences 
of opinion on these subjects. Where the Jewish-Christian 
tendency made its appearance in an unmitigated form, as 
when opposed by the Apostle Paul, the agency of the Messiah 
was regarded only as the restoration of the Messianic kingdom. 
Hopes were entertained of his founding the millennial kingdom, 
without any need being felt of thinking of him as a Redeemer. 
It was thought that men could be justified by the works of the 
law, and that Christ, indeed, had added some new laws to the 


* C. Cela. ii. § 9. 7 
+ Neander’s Church History, vol. ii. p. 881; Apol. 4, p. 232, 236. 
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old, or at the most, bestowed many new gifts on humanity, but 
there was no idea ef the moral transformation of mankind by 
him; here the doctrine of the Messiah was only grafted on 
the existing Jewish standpoint. In this relation Ebionitism 
stood diametrically opposed to Gnosticism. The latter, indeed, 
eould acknowledge a communication of divine life proceed- 
ing from the Messiah, but the redemptive importance of his 
life and sufferings was not understood, since his humanity was 
altogether lost sight of. We have already noticed a mixture 
of these contrarieties relating to the doctrine of Christ in a 
Cerinthus and a Basilides; but in the last-mentioned the 
importance of the humanity of Christ in the work of redemption, 
is very much kept in the background. Redemption, strictly so 
called, proceeds from the higher spirit who is connected with 
him, and reveals the perfect God in this limited world. The 
establishment of communion with him for the Pneumatici is 
the most important matter, while the significance of his life 
and sufferings is subordinate. Basilides held the confined 
Jewish notion of justification; there was no forgiveness of 
sins, through grace, but from merit; all evil must be atoned 
for in a natural way; no sufferings are undeserved, hence 
none are redemptive. All suffering pre-supposes sin, and is 
its necessary purification. When the sufferings of Christ 
were objected to him,* he would not venture to assert that he 


* Strom. iv. p. 506 —el0’ trobd¢ cai rept rov Kvpiov dyrexpug, we 
epi avOpwrov Niyer Liv péivroe rapadkirwy robrovg arxavrac rove 
Adyoug, EOne ixi rd Övowreiv pe dıd mpoourwv Tidy, el Tbxor, Niywr, 
‘O deiva ody ippapres® Exabe yap 6 deivar kdy piv imirpéwye, ips oby 
Nnaprev piv, Oporog 8 hy re Kaoxovre ynwip’ ei psyroe ogodpdrepuy 
éxbiacato roy Aöyov, ipw EvOpwrroy, Syriv* Gv dvopdoyc, &vOpwroy 
elvat, dixatoy 2 röv Sedv naBapdc yap obdeic Gomwep elxi rig dd 
porov' adda ry Baoreidy 4 Umödenıs wpoapaprioacdy gnor ry 
Yuxnv iv iripw Bip, ry cddacw vropivey tyratOa’ ry piv icdexr2)y 
imıriuwg did naprupiov, rv GdAnv dt raBapopévny oixsig koAdocı. 

This view of the significance of the Redeemer is modified by the 
account of Hippolytus. Jesus as a pneumatic man, born of the Virgin, 
filled with the powers of the highest viörnc Seov, which descended from 
the region nearest God, and, bringing the powers of heaven with it, 
reached him, although the Supreme Spirit himself did not leave his 
place—is a microcosmic compendium of the universe. With the 
matter which he bore, he had also sin in the abstract, and atoned for it 
in his sufferings. But his death had also a cosmical significance. As 
his life represented the Union of the Elements, so was his death the 
dissolution of them. Each went to its place; the material, the 
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had sinned, but even here he could not reconcile suffering with 
. absolute sinlessness and rejoined that as all men brought with 
them the duapryrixéy from a former state, so in Christ there 
must have been a predisposition for sin to which the suffering 
stood in relation. The separation of the divine and the human 
was rendered more decided by this idealistic tendency till it 
went to the length of denying and dispersing the historical 
Christ. The Pseudobasilidians went beyond their master in 
this tendency, and said that they who professed Jesus the 
crucified were no Christians but remained in Judaism; they 
only were Gnostics who believed in an invisible wig, which 
could enter into all forms, and was to be conceived as doceti- 
cally in Christ. One party among the Ophites required from 
the initiated a denial of the man Jesus. And where the - 
milder Docetism was maintained, as in the view held by the 
Valentinians of a cua ~puymév of the Redeemer, the con- 
ditions were wanting under which human virtue exists; Christ 
did not share everything with humanity. Alexander, a Gnostic 
of this school, asserted, contrary to the doctrine of the church, 
that Christ must appear in a real human form, in order to 
conquer sin—that then he himself must have been defiled 
with sin in order to overcome sin. A hylic body, in the 
opinion of the Gnostics, necessarily included sin. As the 
sameness of the work of Redemption for all men was denied by 
the Gnostics, and communion with the Redeemer was only 
granted to the Pneumatics, Redemption became exactly the 
opposite of what it should have been—a cause of separation 
among men. It is strange that Marcion could profess 
Docetism, since he still adhered so zealously to Paul’s doctrine 
which attributed such great importance to the bearing of 


psychical to the kingdom of the Archons, and the pneumatical. What 
took place in his own person, was repeated during the further operation 
of Redemption in the Universe. Consequently the third viérng Yeov 
left behind in the ravomeppia, was set at liberty, and gradually took 
its place on the second stage in the super-terrestrial region. In the 
same manner all the germs of the ravoreppia were developed, and 
obtained their proper position in the ranks of Being; the cvyxveic 
dpxırı is ended, and the order of the Apocatastasis is effected. p. 244. 
bAn abrwv 7 bmödenıg obyxvorg olovei mavorspplag Kai pudoKpivnotc 
kai aroxaracracc Tar ovyxexupivwy eic ra olxeta. Tijc ody pudoxps- 
vnoswc Arapyı) yiyovev 6 Inoovg, kai rd waog our äAAov rivdg yap 
Yiyovey, h bmep (st. vd) rod puroxpiynOjyat ra ovyxexvpiva.—lJ KOOBL.] 
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Christ’s sufferings, and since, moreover, the doctrine’ of the 
Divine in the form of a servant must have been in consonance 
with his views. Here is’shown the contrariety between his 
Christian feeling, and his speculative views which he was never 
able to reconcile. He set out from the doctrines which he 
already found prevalent in the Church. Baur erroneously 
thinks that many common ideas first passed from him and the 
other Gnostics to the teachers of the Church. Such positive 
influence is at most to be recognised among the Alexandrians ; 
the rest of the church teachers rather formed their dogmas in 
Opposition to Gnosticism. Ideas common to both, are there- 
fore rather witnesses to what Marcion found already existing 
in the Church; we bring forward principally two points, one is 
the representation that Christ, on his appearing in humanity, 
was not recognised by evil spirits as the Son of God, owing to 
the humiliation in which he was veiled. Hence the devil 
could bring about the crucifixion of Christ; he knew not 
against whom he was sinning. Thus the passage in 1 Cor. ii. 8, 
was explained, that the apyorrss rod xéouou, if they had known, 
would not have crucified the Lord of Glory. And so the 
devil was deceived and suffered damage by urging his claims 
on the guiltless. Hence, not by mere force, but justly, he has 
been deprived by God of his proprietorship over humanity. 
This view rests on the idea that the Redeemer must appear in 
a sinful nature,'and in it conquer sin, and that he could not 
do it otherwise. In the second place we may notice the 
doctrine of the descent of Christ into Hades, the descensus ad 
inferos, deduced from 1 Peter iii. 19. It contains the assump- 
tion of the efficient power of Redemption on those who lived 
before Christ’s Incarnation. Possibly there had been a pre- 
paration for the doctrine in the Jewish Messianic representa- 
tions. Reflection on the state of the dead in past ages, and 
their relation to the Messianic promises might lead men’s 
thoughts in that direction. Justin Martyr quotes the follow- 
ing passage from an apocryphal work,* “ The Lord, the God 
of Israel, remembered his dead who slept in the land of the 
Grave, and went down to them in order to announce his salva- 


* Dial. c. Tryph. § 72, p. 246, ed. Otto.—EpyncOn 62 riptoc 6 Sede 
amd Lopand roy verpwv abrov roy rexounptvwy eig yay yoparoc, cai 
xaribn mpöc atrovc dvayyellcacdaı abroig rd cwriptoy abrov.« Ses 
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tion to them.” Irensus who quotes the words with the clause 
slightly varied, ‘The Lord, the Holy One of Israel, remem- 
bered,” ascribes it sometimes to Isaiah,* sometimes, as Justin 
does, to Jeremiah ;¢ but they are found neither in the one, 
nor the other. The meaning hardly ean refer to the appear- 
ance of the Messiah on earth, but rather to his descent to the 
lower world. In attributing this agency to Christ, it was 
commonly supposed that the pious under the Old Testament 
dispensation were thereby redeemed and admitted to Heaven. 
In the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus it is poetically 
represented how Christ appeared unknown in Hades, and 
exercised his power. Marcion fashioned both doctrines in the 
following manner. The Demiurgos had promised a Messiah 
to the Jews in the Old Testament prophecies. He was to 
establish an earthly kingdom among the Jews, and severely 
judge the heathen, representations which by no means apply 
to Christ. But the good God, who only shows compassion, 
sent his Son in order to rescue the poor heathen from the 
destruction threatened them by the Demiurgos. The Son of 
God came merely as an apparition, unknown to the Demiurgos, 
who took him for his own Messiah, and, at first, did not 
prevent his forming a party. Marcion applied that passage 
in the Epistle to the Corinthians to the Demiurgos and his 
powers. When Jesus had already, by his deeds of love, drawn 
many to himself, the Demiurgos saw that he had been deceived, 
and that his kingdom was shaken, and so stirred up the Jews 
to crucify him. But this was to happen in accordance with 
the divine plan. Christ descended into Hades and freed, not 
the believers of the Old Testament who were self-justified, but 
led up to heaven the heathen in whom he found faith. The 
Demiurgos was enraged more than ever; but Christ now 
manifested himself to him in his divine nature, sat in judgment 
upon him, and referred him to his own law, that whoever shed 
innocent blood was himself worthy of death. The Demiurgos 
could make no defence, and humbled himself; thus Christ’s 
object was attained, and the kingdom of the Demiurgos over- 
thrown.t All the Gnostics, however, did not receive the 


* Dial. oc. Tryph. iii. 20, 4. + Ibid. iv. 22, 1. 

t See Marcion’s Confession of Faith, given by Archbishop Esnig in 
‘the fifth century, and translated from the Armenian by Neumann in 
Illgen’s Zeitschrift für Histor. Theol. 1834. 1 Heft. 
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döctrine of the descent into Hades. On the eontrary, they 
rejected it, and explained the passage in the Epistle of Peter, 
of the appearance of Christ upon earth. It was, therefore, 
requisite to bring forward the doctrine on the part of the 
Church, and this happened earlier than has been supposed, 
before the fourth century. Rufinus in his exposition of the 
Apostles’ Creed, says that this doctrine was certainly in the 
recension of the Church of Aquileia, but not in others; for 
example in the Eastern and Roman. The omission might be 
an indication that this doctrine did not belong to the essence 
of the Christian faith. . 
- The Church teachers in opposition to Gnosticism brought 
forward the ideal of pure human virtue which Christ had pre- 
sented in g real human body, and his true redemptive suffer- 
ings. Ignatius says,* even the Angels could not escape con- 
demnation if they did not believe in the sufferings of Christ. 
It might be inferred from these words that Ignatius thought 
that all higher beings needed Redemption and therefore that 
the Angels were not free from defects; but we are not war- 
ranted in carrying out his representations so logically ; it wag 
rhetorical extravagance, occasioned by controversy, without a 
clear consciousness of what was implied in the language. In 
general, the Church teachers were at that time from a 
systematic development of the doctrine of Redemption. Their 
representations were still chaotic; the germ of the idea of an 
active and passive satisfaction indeed existed, but without 
any clear development of its meaning. On this head, there 
been a two-fold mistake, sometimes the existing beginnings 
of many later elaborated dogmas have been overlooked ;. or, on 
the other hand, it has been attempted to point out with literal 
distinctness Church doctrines as if already developed. 

Ireneeus shows how in the proper sense the Logos is the 
Image of God; in Christ, therefore, the likeness of God is 
realized and the Image of God appears in perfection.t The 
ideal of Humanity is presented in Him. Through the Logos 

® Ad Smyrn. 6.—Kai ra drovpdma, cai 9 déta Tüv dyyidwy, cai 
ol äpxovreg öparoı re cai döparoı, tdy pr miorelworw cic rd alua 
Xprcrov, Karelvorg xpiote éoriv. 

+ Adv. Her. iii. 88.—Quando incarnatus est et homo factus, longam 
hominum expositionem in seipso recapitulavit, in compendio nobis 
salutem prestans, ut quod perdideramus in Adam, id est, secundum 
imaginem et similitudinem esse Dei, hoc in Christo Jesu reciperemus, 
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alone could God be revealed, but to reveal him to men the 
Logos must be human and visible.* By sin we had fallen 
into péogé ; Christ communicated to Humanity an imperish- 
able life, apéape‘a, since he was the mediator between God and 
Man he must be related to both; he had filled his. human 
nature with divine life, and passed through every stage of 
human life, to sanctify each stage. The holy life of Christ is 
set in opposition to the sin of the first man.t By the obedience 
of one man must many be made righteous: he rendered that 
obedience which God’s moral government required ; in order 
to destroy Sin-and to banish it from Humanity he assumed 
the sinful nature of Man. Irenseus also adopted the view that 
Christ had given himself to redeem the captive, since he 
represented that Satan had been deprived by God of his power 
over men not forcibly but according to equity.f 

TERTULLIAN has been adduced as the first writer who applied 
the term satigfactio to the doctrine of Redemption. Yet this 
is not correct; he never uses it in the sense of a substitution- 
ary satisfaction by Christ.§ It is worthy of notice that he 
opposes the representation that Satan did not know Christ as 
the Son of God ; he appeals to the narrative of the Tempta- 
tion and the utterances fo the demoniacs.|| Lactanrius gives 
special prominence to what Christ performed as a teacher of 
perfect Truth, which at the same time he realized. He had 
to show that it was possible for men to lead good. lives, to 
which the Philosophers could never train them. 

Among the Eastern Teachers the Author of the Epistle to 


* Adv. Her. iii. § 7.—ijywoey ody, xabwe mposdauey, roy dvOpwrey 
ro Sep. Ei ydp un dvOpwroe ivicnoe riv dyrixadoy rov dvOperov, ob 
Gy ducqiwe évinnOn 6 xOpdc. TlaAww re, ei un 6 Iedc idwpnearo raw 
cowrnptiay, obx dy Bebaiwc Eoxopev abrnv. Kai ei un curvnyadn 6 
dvOpwrog rp Jeg, ode av jduynOn peracyeiv ric agOapciag. "Eda 
yap roy pecirny Seod re cai avOpwrwy dıd rüc lölag wpög éxaripovg 
olkeiörnrog eig girtiay rai dudvoray Todc duyoripovg ovvayayeiv kai 
Seq piv mapaorijcaı roy avOpwroy, advOpwroc dt yywpicat roy Jsör. 
Compare c. 20, § 4; v. 1, 21. 

+ Ibid. c. 28, § 7. | 

+ Ibid. v. c. 21, 3. 

8 See Hagenbach’s Dogmengesch. p. 148, ed. 3. 

II C. Marcion, 5, 6. 

| Instit. iv. 11.—Ergo quum statuisset Deus doctorem virtutis 
mittere ad homines, renasci eum denuo in carne precepit, et ipsi 
homini similem fieri, cui dux et comes et magister esset futurus, — 
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Diognetus, who was older than Justin, deserves notice for his 
representation of this doctrine. He guards against a misun- 
derstanding of the idea of Reconciliation ; it is not like the 
reconciliation of two men, as if God had before hated man;. 
God was always good, gracious and without wrath, but he 
formed an inexpressible purpose which he communicated only 
to the Son. As lung as he had not revealed Him, God ap- 
peared not to care for men; but this was not in consequence 
of unconcern, but in order to convince them that they could 
not attain to salvation by their own power. When they had 
been made sensible of their own weakness, then God revealed 
his grace ; he took our sins upon himself, instead of punishing 
those who deserved punishment ; he gave his Son for men for 
their redemption. To the sin of men this writer opposes the 
righteousness of Christ ; they must be captivated by his love 
and love him who first loved them.* 

Justin teaches, that after man had fallen by Sin into péoge, 
Christ by his life and death freed human nature from death 
and imparted to it divine life. 'To his victory over evil spirits 
belongs also the victory over the sin and delusion of Humanity. 
By means of it man has. acquired confidence to resist the Evil 
One. The curse of. the Law had come upon all men; Christ 
took it upon him and endured its suffering. In consequence of 
the connexion of the ideas of the Victory of Christ over Evil, he 
opposes purification through the bloed of Christ to confidence in 
& magical purification from sin by the Jewish lustrations. With 
the victory over sin is connected. the Resurrection, for Christ 
suffered that by rising he might conquer death.§ Justin con- 


* Ch. 8 and 9.—adbrig röv Idıov vidy dridoro Abrpov Urip npdy, roy 
&yıov vrip dvépwy, roy dxacoy Uxip Tay caxey, roy dixaoy uxip ray 
adixnwy, roy äapbaprov vxip rev g0aptay, röv aOdvaroy vxip rev 
Seynreyv. Ti ydp aAXo rac apapriac nay jdvynOn rariWat, h ixeivov 
Sccasociyn ; iv rine CccawwOjvas dvvardy rove Avduovg npäc nai doebeic, 
N iv povy ro vig rod Jsov; 

Apol. ii, 6. ‘ 

t Dial. oc. Tryph. § 95.—el 32 of bxd rdy vdpoy rovroy xd Kardpav 
Yalvoyraı elvat dtd rd un mavra pudraEas, ody! word paddoyv wavra rd 
idyn gavijoovra: vrs xaräpav Öyra, cai eiöwAolarpoüvra cai maıdo- 

povvra kalra dia cand Ipyalöueva ; el ody kai row lavrou Xporör 
unip ray ix mavröc yivovc dvOpwrwy 6 xarip Trav ddwy rag Tavrwy 
zardpac dvadıkacdar iEovrHOn, eldwe Sri dvasrnosı abroy cravpwlivra 
cai dwoOavéyra, «.r.X. 

§ Apol. i. 63.— vi» dt—dia wapOivov AvOpwrog yevdpsvoc Kara ray 
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siders the spread of Christianity among the heathen as a sign 
of the victory of Christ over the kingdom of the Evil One.® 
CLEMENT of ALEXADNRIA places the redemptive work of 
Christ, in his revealing God to men, leading the erring to 
righteousness, reconciling the disobedient«sons to the Father 
and conquering Death. Christ realized the Ideal of morality 
and proved the possibility of carrying it out into practice.t 
ORIGEN regards the temporal appearance of Christ as an 
image and revelation of what he is and effects eternally as the 
divine Logos. It was the éadnula aladnrn, the temporal 
representation which in the éa:dquia sonr4 he continually 
accomplishes in a spiritual manner for the salvation of suscep- 
tible souls. On account of the needs of sensuous men{ who 
cannot conceive of him as the Logos in the abstract, he must 
present himself in this sensible form. When through Christ 
we are led to communion with God and obtain from him the 
spirit of adoption, we learn truly to know God as our Father. 
The highest object of Christ’s temporal appearance therefore is 
to raise the sensuous to the ideal standpoint and to form a 
life in accordance with it, which is the function of Gnosis. 
Although Origen treats this subjective operation as the prin- 
cipal thing, yet he does not exclude a peculiar objective 
purpose involved in the work and sufferings of Christ. By 
virtue of a spiritual communion Christ has taken upon himself 
the consequences of sin and a participation in the sufferings of 
Humanity.§ He refers to this, Christ’s expression of his soul 
being troubled even unto death, and the like.|| He was 


rov warpöc BovAnv vrip owrypiag Tay morevéyrwy abrg Kai tEovde- 
yn Ova cai wabeiv iripearver, iva drodavwy Kal dvacrdcg vıchay rv 
Jävarov. Ae 

* Dial. c. Tryph. § 121. 

+ Strom. vii. 708, 704. 
6 t C. Cels. § 68.—"Oorig iv doxii apoc re Soy oy 6td rove KohAn- 

évyrag ry capki cai yevonivovc bxep cdot, tyévero capt, iva ywonbg 

txd ToD ?) duvänevun abröv BAireıy ca0d Abyog nv, cal mpöc Sav i, 
cai Jeög in. Kai owparıkög ye Aadotbpevoc cai we capk dwayytAopevoc, 
bg’ gavrdy cade rode dvrac capka iy’ abrode roujoy mpüroy poppwOijvas 
cara roy Adyov roy yevopevoy capxa, Kal pera rovro abroug dvabibaon 
mi rd ldeiv abröv, dep hy xpiv yéivnras cape. 

§ In Joann. xxviii. § 14. 

| Ibid. ii. § 21.—écre abrove &pernBlvrac, cai dv aBavrag awd rijc 
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obliged to operate in this manner, in order to free Humanity, 
Origen could not express himself from his standpoint in the 
same manner as the other Church Teachers. The question 
occurred to him, to whom did Christ surrender his life, his 
abuxn, for human Redemption, and in answering it, he allowed 
himself to entertain the idea that his soul was given into the 
grasp of Satan, who lost his power when he would have exer- | 
cised it upon him.* Here he assumed that Satan did not 
fully know Christ, or otherwise he would not have attempted 
to make himself master of his soul. But in another passage 
he asserts that he knew him up to a certain degree.f It 
agrees with his view that he maintains that Christ in his death 
succumbed to no force, but voluntarily surrendered his life. 
The proofs he adduces are, that Christ’s death was so early 
before crucifixion in the usual course would have caused it, and 
that his bones were not broken.{ In order to illustrate the 
effects of redemptive suffering he appealed to the general 
representation that the sacrifice of the guiltless for the guilty 
could effect their deliverance.§ He concluded that if this 
were true in other cases much more would it be in the self. 
sacrifice of Christ. The effeets of Redemption he thought 
would continue until evil in all fallen creatures was perfectly 
blotted out, and therefore to the period of a General Resto- 
ration. 


THE CONNEXION OF REDEMPTION AND BANCTIFIOATION. 


The ideas prevalent at this period of the connexion of Re- 
demption and Sanctification may be easily inferred from the 
preceding statements. By faith man is brought into com- 
munion with the Logos and obtains a share in the divine life 
that proceeds from him. The divine life (the dgéapoia) which 
Christ has revealed and presented in human nature, is exalted 


* In Matth. xvi § 8. P. iv. p. 27, Lomm.—rivı öl Ewee rıv Puyry 
avrov Aurpov ayTi wWavrwy ; ov yap bn ro Sey: pire ody ro rovnpy ; 
obrocg ydp ixpdra nur, Swo 3009 rd brep yoy abry Adrpov, 7 rod 
"Inood Wux7), drarndivri, we Suvapsivy abrüg euptdcat, ai ox dpwyra, 
Sri ob gépes rny inl To xarixev, Bacavoy. Aid Kal Javarog adroit 
ddtac cecuptevaivas, obxers Kupteder, Yevopsvov by vexpoic EAEvOépou, cai 
lexuporipou rijg rov Yavdrov bEovoiag. 

+ In Joann. xxviii. § 13, p. 843. Lommatzsch. 

+ Ibid. xix. § 4, p. 172. Lommatzsch. 

§ Ibid. vi. § 84; xxviii. § 14, fin. | 
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equally above Sin and Death. Thus man is now freed frons 
theoretical and practical evil, especially from idolatry and the 
moral corruption of Heathenism. The appropriation of Chris- 
tianity was regarded as an exit from the kingdom of Evil, and 
the ceremonies at baptism referred distinctly to this fact. But 
the Church teachers expressly advocate the connexion between 


. Redemption and Sanctification, They deduced new and sincere 


- 


obedience from faith in Redemption, and repudiated the sepa- 
ration of the forgiveness of sins from Sanctification. CLEMENT 


- of Rome, says in a Pauline spirit,—Called by the will of God 
“ in Christ, we can be justified, not by ourselves, not by our 


own wisdom and piety, but only by faith, by which God has 
justified all in all ages. But shall we on this account cease 
from doing good, and give up charity? No, we shall labour 
with unwearied zeal as God who has called us, always works, 
and rejoices in his works.* IRENzUS contrasts the new joyful 
obedience which ensues on the forgiveness of sins, with. the 
legal standpoint. The Law which was given to bondmen 
formed men’s souls by outward corporeal work, for it coerced 
men by a curse to obey the commandments, in order that they 
might learn to obey God. But the Word, the Logos who 
frees the soul, and through it the body, teaches a voluntary 
surrender. Hence the fetters of the Law must be taken off, 
and man accustom himself to the free obedience of love. The 
obedience of freedom must be of a higher kind; we are not 
allowed to go back to our earlier standpoint ; for he has not 
set us free, in order that we may leave him; this no one can 
do who has sincerely confessed him. No one can obtain the 
blessings of salvation out of communion with the Lord; and 
the more we obtain from him, so much the more must we love 
him; and the more we love him, so much greater glory shall 
we receive from him.t ” 

TERTULLIAN says, — This is the power of the blood of Christ, 
that those whom it has cleansed, it preserves pure if they con- 
tinue to walk in the light. Therefore a man cannot obtain 
purification through Christ unless he always continues in com- 


“ munion with him. 


Although in general the connexion between redemption 
and sanctification was preserved in the consciousness of the 


* I. Epist. ad Cor. c, 32,88, + Ibid. iv. c. 18, § 2, 8. 
t De Pudicit. 19. 
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Church, and expressions are not wanting which confirm and - 
recognise the truth, that with faith a new life is also given ; 
yet it cannot be denied, that a lowering of the idea of faith 
spread more and more, and the Pauline view was relinquished 
for the Jewish standpoint, according to which, faith is a faith 
of authority, an historical belief and acceptance of Church 
dogmas. This unspiritual idea the Alexandrians had an eye 
to, when they described their Gnosis as a higher standpoint. 
From such a view it followed that, though the internal unity 
of Faith and Life were granted, yet it was so expressed, as if 
love and the fulfilling of the Law were still to be superadded 
to Faith. To this was joined the alteration in the view of 
the Law since the Jewish standpoint was confounded with the 
Christian, and the notion was adopted that men could do more 
than the law required, the constlia evangelica. The revolu- 
tion in the ideas of the Church and the Priesthood, the notion 
of a necessary outward mediation for union with Christ, fur- 
thered the confounding of the proper Christian standpoint 
with the Jewish. In this Jay the germ of the Catholic ele- 
ment. Men transferred to the outward, what ought rather to 
have been assigned to the total act of Faith: this was exem- 
plified in the doctrine of the Sacraments, especially of Bap- 
tism. What ought to have been ascribed to the continuity of 
the Christian Life, the progressive appropriation in the faith, 
was restricted to certain outward ceremonies. All this must 
have had a great effect on the view of Sanctification. 

On this side Marcıon may be considered as the first repre- 
sentative of a Protestant reaction. In distinction from other 
Gnostics he made Faith the foundation of all genuine Christian 
life, and hence did not come forward with a Gnosis which 
pretended to exalt itself above the general Christian stand- 
point. Since he wished to restore the original and pure 
Christianity of Paul, and to separate the Jewish elements by 
which he saw it was corrupted, he combated the Jewish altera- 
tion in the idea of faith and gave prominence to the Pauline, 
although his opposition to the former led him into Gnostic 
errors. 
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©. THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH. 


H. Ta. C. Hawen, Historia Antiquior Dogmatis de Unitate Ecclesia: Helmst. 
1781. R. Rortus, D, Anfänge der christl. Kirche u. ihrer Verfassung : Wittenb. 
1837. J. Müuuee, Die unsichtbare Kirche Deutsche Zeitschr. für. chr. Wissensch. 
u. chr. Leb.: 1850. J. Koatisx, D. Katholische Auffassung von der Kirche in ihrer 
ersten Entwicklung Deutsche Zeitschr. : 1855, 1856. 


THE doctrine of the Church was a new and essential mark 
of the Christian spiritual creation. In Judaism the idea of 
the kingdom of God was presented in a national form, and 
the kingdom of God was necessarily connected with a par- 
ticular form of civil polity. Persons first became members of 
the Theocracy externally by having a share in the Common- 
wealth and its outward Institutions. On the standpoint of 
Heathenism there was no self-subsistent independent religious 
community which could propagate itself, free from all relation 
to a political whole, but, as in Judaism, the Religious was 
placed above the Political, so here the Political had the con- 
trol of the Religious. Hence everywhere in Antiquity there 
was priestly domination or a State religion, and since there 
was no religious community which prevailed over all the 
differences of mental culture, the distinction was necessarily 
formed of an exoteric and esoteric religious doctrine, the one a 
religion of the People, the other of the Philosophers. The 
Christian idea of a Church stands in diametric opposition to 
all this; it is a living community forming itself from an 
internal principle, from faith in the Redeemer ; it establishes 
itself independent of all outward forms, and is paramount to 
all the differences of national peculiarities and culture, since 
it is destined to embrace all nations, and all classes among 
them, cultivated or uncultivated. All must acknowledge 
themselves to be equally dependent on the one original source 
of life in Christ, and receive it in the same manner from him. 

Christ laid the foundations of the Church in the community 
which he formed while on earth. But during his sojourn here, 
only the external framework existed, as it depended on the 
outward connexion with him. The internal essence of this 
community, the. all-pervading divine life, was not yet present. 
The Existence of the Church, therefore, really commenced 
when the outward model was internally realized in the con- 
sciousness of a united Christian life. This common conscious- 
ness revealed itself at first outwardly in the phenomena which 
accompanied the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Here was 
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the birth-place of the Church, and as from this event, the: 
communion of the inner life in Christ, the Church was 
formed, so in its internal essence it will always rest on faith 
in Jesus as its unchangeable foundation. 

Its adaptedness for universality was shown in the apostolic 
age, when the two great divisions of the Church, outwardly 
very different, the Jewish-Christian and the Gentile-Christian, 
were joined together by the Apostles as one communion, as 
far as by their agreement in their internal constitution they 

shared in a participation of the higher life. Rothe has 
erroneously asserted that in the earliest apostolic times there 
was no concrete Church, because the outward bond of unity 
was wanting; but that which formed the bond of the concrete 
unity, the consciousness of fellowship in the Redeemer, was 
‘never stronger than it was then; and at the time when the 
outward bond of Unity was formed, the inward Unity was 
encroached upon. We know how powerfully the idea of Chris- 
tian fellowship, how strongly the feeling of the common 
Christian spirit manifested itself, so entirely different from the 
particularism of the Jews, and the isolation of the Gentiles, 
and what attention it attracted towards the Christians. Hence 
also the necessity of asserting afresh the essential principles 
of this fellowship against such tendencies as threatened to 
dissolve it, and to bring in again the ancient separation. 

One of these tendencies is seen in the Gnostics, who by the 
distinction between the esoteric and exoteric doctrines of reli- 
gion would have destroyed the essence of the Church, and in. 
its stead would have introduced a multitude of theosophic 
schools and secret orders, who, while providing for them- 
selves a priestly mysterious doctrine, would make over the rest 
of mankind to a mythical popular religion. Hence Clement 
with good reason says,* that the Gnostics boasted of superin- 
tending Schools rather than Churches. In the midst of con- 
flicts and persecutions the consciousness was developed so 
much the more vividly among Christians that they belonged 
to a body destined for Eternity, and to be victorious over all 
human things. But here the mistake was easily made of con- 
founding the inward and the outward Unity,—the vessel and 
its contents, which were not necessarily confined to any par- 
ticular form. Since in these definite forms of the Church. 

* Strom. vii. p. 755. 
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men were conscious of this fellowship, and felt blessed in it, 
they connected the essence and internal communion with 
Christ with this outward fellowship consisting in a definite 
form. In consequence, for the development of this fellowship 
from within by the relation of the religious consciousness to 
Christ, they substituted an outward necessary medium of fel- 
lowship through this outward visible Church. In proportion 
as the idea of the Church diverged from its original spiritual 
significance, the Christian element was exchanged for the 
Jewish ; and in this was the germ of Catholicism. Thus the . 
Jewish standpoint which at first had been overcome, made its 
way into the Church in another form. It was too hard a task 
for Humanity to keep itself up to the spiritual elevation of 
Christianity ; and this mixture of the Jewish and the Christian 
was wrought into a systematic form in order that the pure 
development of the Christian consciousness might come forth 
with so much greater power at the Reformation. 

Irenzus shows the first germs of this perversion; it was 
matured by Cyprian. IRENzUS regards the Church as the 
conservator of the doctrine which had been committed to it as 
Tradition. As it is preserved in life by the Church, so by 
means of it the Church always renews its youth. We have 
already noticed that Irenzus ascribed too much to the out- 
ward framework of this principle ; in the Church fellowship 
with Christ through the Holy Spirit was to be found ; it was 
in possession of the way to God. It might seem that he 
derived fellowship with Christ only from the traditionary faith 
of the Church. This, however, was not the case; but he 
allawed it to depend on participation in outward fellowship ; 
persors could not share in the operations of the Holy Spirit 
who renounced the Church; membership with the Visible 
Church coincided with the internal spiritual fellowship ; the 
outward medium was indispensable.* It is true he had imme- 
diately in his thoughts those who excluded themselves from 
the Church on internal grounds by erroneous doctrine or 
immoral conduct; but in his opinion there was always an 
internal ground when any one separated from the great 
Church. Where the Church is, there, he says, is the Spirit 
of God, and where the Spirit is, there is the Church and all 
grace. The order of the ideas in this passage is more important 

* Adv. Herr. iii. 24. 
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than may appear to many. If reversed, and faith and par- 
ticipation in the Holy Spirit were placed first, then we should 
have the idea of the Church as a communion forming itself 


from within; but if the idea of the Church is presented first - 


to the consciousness, it must be for the reason that fellowship 
with Christ is bound up with this definite form, and so this as 
well as the possession of the Holy Spirit is made to depend 
on belonging to this Church form. By the body of Christ he 
understands the whole great Church on earth. In the Church 
he beholds the communion of Love which transcends all other 
gifts.* Irensus directed his Polemics against an egoistic, 
wilful separatism ; but it led to his recognising neither faith 
nor love out of the pale of the Church. 

TERTULLIAN goes a step further in attaching merely external 
chracteristics to the idea of the Church. He carried out the 
principle that whoever separated himself from connexion with 
the outward communion, which was of apostolic origin, and 
had at its head the sedes apostolica, in so doing renounced 
Christ. The outward communicatio with this Church was 
the mark of genuine Christianity, and he opposed it to all the 
self-will of the Heretics. | 

We must add to this, the alteration which the idea of the 
Christian priesthood underwent in the second Century. Ori- 
ginally this was conceived of, in opposition to the Old Testa- 
ment, in its universality, founded on the recognition of Christ 
as the only High Priest for all ages, but now, the Old Testa- 
ment point of view was applied to the Christian Church, and 
a particular, mediating priesthood was considered as belonging 
to it, a priestly caste who stood between Christ and believers, 
and on whom the development of the kingdom of God was 
made to depend. This was an important element in the 
alteration of the conception of the Theocracy and in pro- 
ducing an intermixture of the Old Testament with the New. 
The development of the Episcopal System had, moreover, 
great influence. Bishops were regarded as organs for the 
communication of the Holy Spirit, as the special successors of 
the Apostles, and the medium for becoming connected with 
the divine Institution of the Church. Here the idea of the 
Theocracy appears altogether stripped of its spirituality, and 
the development of the kingdom of God made to depend 

* Adv. Heres. iv. 38, 8. 
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on such outward forms. It was Cyprian who adopted arid 
matured these ideas; and through him chiefly the monarchical 
Episcopal system obtained the ascendancy. He contended 
for upholding outward Unity against the schismatic parties of 
Feuicıssımus and Novarıan, and composed on this occasion 
his celebrated treatise De Unitate Ecclesia. If we refer what 
he says in it, to the invisible Church, we shall find much 
genuine Christian truth directed ageinst separatism and the 
isolation of the Christian life ; a consciousness that fellowship 
is absolutely necessary for Christians; as the branch, torn 
from the tree, can bear no fruit, so the Christian apart from 
communion with the Church can bear no fruit; the Christian 
life can only flourish in connexion with the Christian com- 
munity.* But in consequence of confounding the ideas of the 
visible and invisible Church he referred all this to communion 
with this definite, external Body. In his view the Church 
was an outward organism founded by Christ, of which the 
bishops were the pillars; to them the Holy Spirit was com- 
municated through the ordination of the Apostles, and hence 
they were the indispensable links for connecting the Church 
with Christ. Only through them could the Holy Spirit be 
imparted, and out of the Church no one could be saved. 
Extra eeclesiam hanc visibilem nulla salus. It is of no avail, 
says Cyprian, what any man teaches: it is enough that he 
teaches out of the Church. It can be only human outrageous 
wilfulness to substitute anything for a divine institution, to 
erect a human altar instead of the divine.f 

It would have been possible to have stopped at this defini- 
tion of Unity, but the outward conception of Unity easily led 
to the desire for an outward representative of it. This was 
supposed to be found in the Apostle Peter. Cyprian was, 
indeed, very far from attributing a higher authority to him 
than to the other Apostles ; yet in the fact that Christ espe- 
cially committed to Peter the power to bind and loose, he saw 
a reference to the Unity of the Church which seemed to be 
represented in him. Now this could be conceived in an ideal 
manner as if Peter were ordained by Christ to be the repre- 
sentative of Church Unity for all ages. Irenseus had regarded 
the Roman Church as having been founded jointly by Peter 
and Paul; yet afterwards the view was formed that in a 

* 6.5, +01. 
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special sense it was the church of Peter, and that the Roman 
bishops were his successors. Cyprian speaks of it as if it were 
destined to represent the Unity of the Church throughout all 
ages. To prove that this was his opinion we need not refer 
to the passage in the De Unitate Ecclesia, in which the read- 
ing is doubtful ;* it unquestionably is at the basis of Cyprian’s 
reasonings and illustrations, and is elsewhere expressly stated 
by him.+ Notwithstanding this, he is very far from attri- 
buting to the Roman Church a higher authority over the other 
Churches, for he connected no definite idea with this repre- 
sentation though he readily acted in agreement with the 
Roman Church. But in the minds of the bishops of Rome 
this idea had already given rise to greater pretensions. The 
political world-wide ascendancy of Rome was exchanged by 
them for the idea of a primacy of the Roman Church. This 
was attested by the conduct of Victor (about a.p. 190) in the 
disputes respecting Easter, and of Stephen in the differences 
about the baptism of heretics. But Cyprian who himself suf: 
fered from Stephen’g arrogance would not yield, but declared 
that no one had a right to be judge over the bishops, but that 
each of them ought to act independently according to his own 
conscience. He firmly maintained, therefore, the collegiate 
position of the bishops. Thus we see, how from an exter- 
nalized idea of the Church proceeded the idea of a necessary 
outward unity, and from that the necessary representation of 
it and transference to the Roman Church. Such was ‘the 
germ of the Roman Papacy. If once the spirit of the Gospel 
is abandoned, and the germ of an error admitted, the door is 
thrown open for greater and more important aberrations. 

Still, there were not wanting reactions against this deterio- 
ration of the Church. One such proceeded from the ALEXAN- 
DRIAN Gnosis; its deeper and more spiritual conception of 
doctrine connected with the ability to discriminate ideas 


* Cap. 4.—Qui ecclesia renititur et resistit (qui cathedram Petri, 
super quem fundata est ecclesia, deserit) in ecclesia se esse confidit, 
&c.} 

- * Epist. 55. Baluz. Goldhorn. e. 19.—Petri cathedram atquo 
ecclesiam principalem, unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est. 

t Epist. 72, c. 4.—Qua in re nec nos vim cuiquam facimus aut 
legem damus, quando habeat in ecclesis administratione voluntatis 
sus arbitrium liberum, unusquisque prepositus rationem actus sui 
domino redditurus. " . 
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more scientifically, led to a reaction, and to a more spiritual 
idea of the Church. CLEMENT calls the Church, a com- 
munity of men who are led by the divine Logos, an invin- 
cible city upon earth which no force can subdue, where the 
will of God is done as itis in Heaven.* The earthly assembly 
of believers is an image of the Heavenly.+ The Church is the 
true temple of God, founded by means of knowledge to his 
glory. It is formed into a temple by the will. of God; I do 
not now speak of the Church as a material building, but the 
collective body of the chosen.f It is true that an error pro- 
ceeding from the Alexandrian Aristocraticism was attached to 
this spiritual conception, since this Church was supposed to 
consist pre-eminently of the yoormo. And as from the 
standpoint of the Catholic Church a false Aristocraticism was 
established to the injury of Christianity through the idea of 2 
Jewish priesthood, so here from an intellectual standpoint. 
The opposition against the first error was conducted still 
more energetically by ORIGEN, occasioned by the hierarchical 
pretension of DEmMerrivs, Bishop of Alexandria. He combats 
those who would derive the episcopal power from the words of 
Christ to Peter in Matthew xvi., that he would found his 
Church upon him. These words, he says, refer not to Peter 
personally, or to a dignity specially bestowed on him, but to 
Peter only as far as he had spoken in the name of all believers. 
Tt applies therefore to all those who acknowledge Christ as the 
Son of God; the true Church is founded on all true Christians 
who are in doctrine and conduct such that they will attain to 
salvation. All these followers of Christ are therefore Ilérgor, 
Rock-men, just as being members of Christ they are called 
Christians. The kingdom of God consists of such true dis- 
ciples ; it is not here or there; this is the Church against 
which the gates of Hell shall not prevail.$ The Church is 
here evidently understood to be a community which does not 
propagate itself from without, but is formed from within. 
Cyprian himself had to combat with a reaction of the simple 
Christian consciousness against his idea of the Church. It 
proceeded from those who were unwilling to subject them- 


* Strom. iv. p. 543. 

+ Ibid. p. 500. 

+ Ibid. vii. p. 715. 

§ In Matth. xii. § 10, 11. On the Lord’s Prayer, § 28. 
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selves. to this outward urity ot the Church—since they 
appealed to Christ's words in Matthew xviii. 20: ‘‘ Where 
two or three are met together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” The Protestant idea.of the Church is here 
assumed, but Cyprian would not admit it, but maintained that 
the words were torn from their connexion, and misunderstood. 
They could not agree who were not in agreement with the 
body of the Church. They must be connected with the body 
of Christ, with the Church ; only of such did Christ speak.* 
Montantsm combated on one side, the externality of the 
Catholic Church, as far as it made everything dependent on 
the succession of bishops; on the contrary, it placed some- 
thing internal in the first rank,—the operation of the Holy 
Spirit in its new effusion on the Prophets on which the true 
development of the Church depended. Hence TerruLLıın 
says,t the words of Christ to Peter (Matt. xvi. 18, 19) do 
not refer to Peter alone, nor to -his personal dignity, but to 
Peter as far as he was enlightened and purified by the Holy 
Spirit. They apply to him as the representative of all the 
enlightened, and therefore to all who like him have been 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit. The Church in a peculiar 
and exalted sense is the Holy Spirit himself; and after Him, 
men animated and sanctified by the Spirit are so called. 
Hence Tertullian opposes to the ecclesta as numerus episco- 
porum, the ecclesia as spiritus per spiritalem hominem. Ac- 
cording to this, it would appear that Montanism regarded the 
spiritual internal fact as the main and fundamental thing, and 
therefore opposed a Protestant element to Catholicism ; it 
seems as if it would say, wht spiritus ibi ecclesia. But the 
agreement with Protestantism is only in the opposition; the 
principle is different. The reference here is not to such an 


* De Unit. Eccles. c. 12. 

+ De Pudicit. 21.—Secundum enim Petri personam spiritalibus 
potestas ista conveniet aut apostolo aut prophets. Nam et ecclesia 
proprie et principaliter ipse est spiritus, in quo est trinitas unius 
divinitatis pater et filius et spiritus sanctus. Illam esolesiam congregat, 
quam dominus in tribus posuit. Atque ita exinde etiam numerus 
omnes, qui in hanc fidem conspiraverint, ecclesia ab auctore et con- 
secratore censetur. Et ideo ecclesia quidam delicta donabit; sed 
ecclesia spiritus per spiritalem hominem, non ecclesia numerus episco- 
porum. Domini enim, non famuli est jus et arbitrium Dei ipsius, non 
sacerdotia, 
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operation of the Holy Spirit as is aceomplished in every one 
through faith in the Redeemer, but of the extraordinary 
agency of the Spirit through the new class of Prophets; those 
who are under the influence of that agency are the true 
spiritales, which character is also transferred to those who 
acknowledge the new Prophecy. Montanism sets out from 
the same idea of the Catholic Church, since it derives it from 
the sedes apostolice, only it gives prominence to the contrariety 
of the true and the false Church. Therefore, the element of 
externality and the confounding of the Jewish and Christian 
standpoints are to be found in it, only in a different manner. 
From the Catholic standpoint everything depends on the 
Episcopal Succession ; here the development of the Church is 
carried on by order of Prophets: in the former, the Old 
Testament idea of Priesthood is conspicuous; in the latter, 
that of a prophetic order. There is an important distinction 
which passed over from Montanism to the Catholic Church. 
We have already noticed in treating of the doctrine of Tra- 
dition, that Montanism set itself against a fixed unalter- 
able Tradition. The Catholic Church adopted its own view, 
for which we may observe a preparation made by Cyprian. If 
at an earlier period the Catholic doctrine was simply con- 
servative, a progressive element was now added to it,—the 
constant development of the Church guided by the Holy 
Spirit, only with this difference, that Montanism derived it 
from new extraordinary revelations, but the Catholic stand- 
point from the internal development of Christianity, from the 
organic operation of the Holy Spirit in the Church. What 
was effected according to Montanism through the medium 
of the new Prophetic order, was to be brought about in the 
Catholic Church through the organism already existing,—the 
Episcopal order. From this quarter the tenet went forth 
that the convocation of the Bishops was the organ for this 
operation of the Bishops. As early as the third century the 
Provincial Synods were regarded as the channels of spiritual 
illumination. It was only through the conferences of the 
Provincial Synods that a general conformity could be obtained 
at this period. A universal organ of this kind was not pos- 
sible till the succeeding age. 

A reaction of Separatism against the Catholic idea of the 
Church proceeded from the followers of Novatian. The 
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principle of externality was at the basis of this opposition to 
the Catholic form of externality. Novatian maintained that 
the Church in order to preserve its purity and holiness must 
exclude all the unworthy members who had broken their bap- 
tismal vow by deadly sins, and never readmit them ; otherwise — 
it would be itself defiled and lose the character of Catholicity, 
and all the immunities granted to it by Christ. If we consider 
the mutual relation of the two tendencies, they both set out 
with confounding the visible and invisible Church, since they 
assign the predicates which belong to the Church as a divine 
institution to a definite visible Church out of which there is no 
salvation. They maintain that this visible Church was as such 
pure, but that this characteristic did not attach to any com- 
munity out of her.* Both lay peculiar stress on the idea ot 
the Church, but the predicates belonging to it stand in the two 
systems in inverse relation. On the Catholic standpoint the 
idea of Catholicity presupposes. and maintains that the Church 
carried on through the succession of Bishops is the Catholic ; 
the idea of purity and holiness is subordinated to Catholicity, 
the Catholic Church remains the pure Church which nothing 
can render impure. Novatian, on the contrary, made purity 
and holiness the primary qualities of the Church, and sub- 
ordinated to them its Catholicity; only a pure and holy 
Church could be Catholic. The controversy with this party 
might have led to distinguishing more accurately the various 
ideas of the constitution of the Church; the issue of the con- 
troversy would have been more satisfactory if the predicates 
of purity and holiness had been referred to the invisible 
Church, but this distinction was not understood. Cyprian 
opposed to Novatianism the different condition of the Church 
in this and the future life: here the worthy and unworthy are 
mixed together; there they are separated from one another; 
he reproached them with arbitrarily attempting to effect that 
separation here which can only take place in the future. 


f. THE DOCTRINE OF THE SACRAMENTS. 


The doctrine of the Sacraments bears an analogy to that of 
the Church, since there is in it a combination of two things: 
something internal and divine, and an outward sign. Thus in 
the Church we must distinguish between the internal fellow- 

* Neander’s Church History, i. 344. 9 
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ship and the representation of the Church in a definite form. 
Our attention is therefore called to two objects: the manner 
in which the consciousness is developed of the nature of the 
internal reality, and the relation of the internal to the external. 
The consciousness of the essential nature of the Sacraments 
might be pure, and yet an external conception be formed of 
them, as we have noticed in Iren®us’s idea of the Church. 
We might expect similar results in the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments, since the same mental tendencies were in operation, 
as concerning the doctrine of the Church. In reference to 
this externalism two forms may be distinguished: either the 
outward was firmly retained and the inward altogether for- 
gotten, or the two were mixed together,—-a superstitious con- 
founding of the inward and outward, such as easily attaches 
itself to vivid religious feeling. To this externalism was 
opposed a one-sided internalism,—a falsely spiritual and ideal- 
istic tendency. In the former case, too much was attached to 
the outward signs, because the mind, absorbed with what was 
divine in the Sacrament, was incapable of distinguishing the 
inward from the outward. In the other case, things were 
separated which ought to have been kept together; the former 
error is found on the Catholic standpoint, the latter belongs 
especially to Gnosticism. 


l. THE DOCTRINE OF BAPTISM. 


G. J. Vossıus, De baptismo disput. 20. Opp. Amst. 1701. t. vi. C. St. 
Marturss, Baptismat. expositio biblica histor. dogmatica. Berol 1881. J. W. 
Hoıume, Das Sacram. der Taufe nebst andern damit Zusammenhängend. Acten 
der Initiation. Erlg. 1846. 2 Th. W. Wau, History of Infant Baptism. Lond. 
1707. Lat. vert. J. L. Scunossmrm: 1748, 1758. 2t. J. G. Warton, Historia 
peedobaptismi 4 prior. seeculor. Jen. 1789. 4to. 

As baptism forms the initiation into the Christian com- 
munity, everything was transferred to it which belongs to the 
latter, whether Negative or Positive: freedom from the 
power of evil, and regeneration to a new divine life, entrance 
into fellowship with Christ, and the participation of the Holy 
Spirit. The reception of the Divine was distinguished from 
the conditions necessary thereto: faith, the avowal of obliga- 
tion to lead a new divine life, forsaking a sinful life, and 
entrance into the militia Christi. But at a very early period 
Regeneration was connected too much with the outward signs. 
This may be traced in the Myth contained in the Shepherd of 
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Hermas, where we are told that the Apostles descended into 
Hades in order to baptize the Old Testament saints.* 
Baptism must have been deemed of great consequence by 
the Gnostics, to judge by the importance which they attached 
to Christ’s baptism. -Baptism enabled the Pneumatiei by the 
spirit communicated with it, to attain to a consciousness of 
their nature and to that development of a higher life in which 
they were free from the power of the Demiurgos. In the . 
system of Basilides there was no room for the forgiveness of 
sin at Baptism, since a punishment was allotted to every sin 
without remission. The Gnostics; as may be seen in the 
Marcosians, had a strong inclination. for sensuous splendour, 
which was not inconsistent with their idealistic tendency. 
They performed the baptismal rite with much pomp. Only a 
few among the Gnostics were induced by their opposition to 
the sensuous, to reject outward baptism as well as- other 
externals of worship, as a degradation. of divine thinge. 
Theodoret mentions such. Tertullian speaks of a party of 
Cajanites who rejected outward baptism. These have been 
supposed to be the Gnostic Cainites; but according to his 
description, we find many things among them that were anti- 
Gnostic, and nothing of the extravagance and fanaticism of the 
Cainites. On the contrary, they gave the pre-eminence to 
faith, and grounded on that their opposition to outward bap- 
tism. Probably we may discern in them a one-sided spiritual- 
ism called forth by an over-valuation of ritualism in other 
quarters. They alleged in support of their views, that Christ 
had declared Faith to be the principal thing; that the 
Apostles were not baptized, and that Abraham was - justified 
by faith. The Gnostics would not have spoken thus. 
Originally baptism was administered to adults; nor is the 
general spread of Infant baptism at a later period any proof 
to the contrary; for even after Infant baptism had been set 
forth as an Apostolic Institution, its introduction into the 
general practice of the Church was but slow. Had it rested 
on Apostolic authority, there would have been a difficulty in 
explaining its late approval, and that even in the third 
century, it was opposed by at least one eminent Father of the 
Church. Paul’s language, in 1 Cor. vii. 14, is also against its 
Apostolic origin, where he aims at proving that a Christian 
* TEL 9; 163. 
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woman need not fear living in wedlock with a heathen, 
since the unbeliever would be sanctified by the believing 
wife ; as a proof of this he adds, otherwise the children of 
Christians would be unclean, but now are they aya, there- 
fore, the children of Christian Parents 'are called holy, on 
account of the influence of Christian fellowship. Had Infant 
baptism been practised at that time, the ment would 
have had no force; for they would have been ayia by means 
of their baptism. Infant baptism, therefore, cannot be 
regarded as an Apostolic Institution. Yet in that pessage, 
certainly lies the ideal ground of Infant baptism, as far as 
the Christian life must form itself in the child who is born 
in a family already belonging to the Christian church. The 
mingling of the inward and outward at baptism may be 
perceived in the intimate blending of Regeneration with 
outward baptism. This is found even in Irensus, who 
sets Regeneration by baptism against the corruption occasioned 
by the first sin.* By the holy Spirit, received. at Baptism, 
we obtain fellowship with Christ as the ground of a divine 
life, the svwoss apds apdapsiar. The Christian cannot enter 
into union with Christ without the Holy Spirit, as the 
parched tree can bear no fruit without rain from above. 
What the Holy Spirit effects on the soul, the water effects 
on the body. Thus he assumes a spiritual and corporeal 
influence, by which a principle of divine life is infused into 
both soul and body. He considers water as the instrument,— 
as already purifying for the future Resurrection. In Irensus 
we find the first trace of Infant baptism. He says,t ‘‘ Christ 
came to save all who are regenerated by him, infants, and 
little children, and boys, and youths, and elders.” Thus he 
went through every age; for infants he became an infant, 
sanctifying them; for the parvuli he became a parvulus, 
showing a pattern of Christian virtue and obedience. If by 
the phrase renasct in Deum, baptism is intended, it contains 
a oroof of Infant baptism. Infantes and parvuli are dis- 


* Adv. Heeres. v. 15, 3. + Ibid. ini. 17, 2. 

+ Ibid. ii. 22, 4.—Omnes venit per semet ipsum salvare, omnes, 
inquam, qui per eum renascuntur in Deum, infantes, et parvulos, 
et pueros, et juvenes, et seniores. Ideo per omnem venit wtatem, et 
infantibus infans factus sanctificans infantes, in parvulis parvulus, 
sanctificans hanc ipsam habentes wtatem. 
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“tinguished; the latter possess a developed consciousness, 
hence to them Christ is a pattern of piety, while to the 
Infantes he merely gives an objective sanctification; we 
must, therefore, understand the latter to mean quite little 
children. At all events the Idea is here expressed, out of 
which Infant baptism must be formed, that human nature, 
from its earliest development, has been sanctified through 
Christ. It has a good foundation in the spirit of baptism 
and in the idea of Regeneration; but the externalism of the 
conception also favoured it, and it is surprising that this did 
not earlier occasion its introduction. 

TERTULLIAN distinguishes in Baptism two elements: first 
the negative, which consists in the remission of sins and 
punishment; this is received by faith, on the invocation 
of the Trinity; secondly, the positive, the impartation of the 
Holy Spirit, whereby God enters again into union with man, 
and which is especially connected with the laying on of hands 
by the Bishop. ‘hus he joins Baptism and Regeneration, by 
which the Soul is freed from the covering of sin.* Now 
human nature first attains its free activity. The soul beholds 
its whole light ; the body follows the soul, wedded to the spirit 
as part of the dowry, the servant, not of the soul but of the 
spirit. When he attacked the Cajanitest (in his work De 
Baptismo), he showed a strong bias in favour of the outward, 
and laid great stress on the sanctifying power which was 
communicated to the water. Still he considered it of im- 
portance to enforce the spiritual conditions for securing 
the efficiency of Baptism. Hence he combated the view, 
partly heathenish, partly Jewish, that Baptism secured a 
magical forgiveness of sins ; without deep repentance, he says, 
there can be no hope of forgiveness ; it would be like taking 
goods without paying for them.f He also expresses his dis- 
approbation of those who deferred baptism till in danger of 


* De Anima, 41.—Proinde quum ad fidem pervenit reformata per 
secundam nativitatem ex aqua et superna virtute, detracto corruptionis 
pristine auleo, totam lucem suam conspicit. Excipitur etiam a 
spiritu sancto, sicut in pristina nativitate a spiritu profano. Sequitur 
animam nubentem spiritui caro, ut dotale mancipium ct jam non 
anime famula, sed spiritus. O beatum connubium, si non adıniserit 
adulterium. 

+ Neander’s Church History, ii. 154, 390. 

t De Ponit. 6. 
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death, and on the other hand, of those who were over-hasty 
in administering it, as he thought, by allowing the baptism of 
Infants. From his language respecting the magical power of 
baptism it might be expected that he would favour infant 
baptism, and therefore his opposition to it tells so much the 
more against its apostolic origin, and must have proceeded 
from the great importance which he attached to its spiritual 
conditions. He says,* “ Children ought first to learn Christ, 
before they are incorporated with him. Why should the 
innocent age hasten to the forgiveness of sins? How can 
we think of intrusting heavenly things to that age to which 
we cannot intrust earthly things?” He met the objection 
that Christ said, ‘“ Suffer little children to come unto me,” 
by remarking that children can only be brought to Christ by 
instruction and teaching, and that baptism ought not to be 
administered to them till they know Christ. We should 
never intrust a person with property unless he knew its 
value. Nor would the use of Sponsors justify the baptism 
of Infants, since the issue is uncertain, and they might easily 
promise more than they could perform. He also proposes 
the question: How, if any one should die before baptism ? 
In this case, he answers, faith is sufficient for salvation. 
Many persons have maintained that Tertullian does not 
speak against Infant baptism absolutely, but only means 
that it should not be practised generally, so that it is not. 
forbidden in cases of necessity: this is not, however, what 
Tertullian says. .The expressions we have quoted force us 
to the conclusion that he was an unconditional opponent of 
Infant baptism. Thus we recognise in Tertullian the ten- 
dency of the. advancing Christian spirit, which led to the 
introduction of Infant baptism and, also, that which opposed 
it. In theory, the tendency in favour of it soon obtained the 
victory in the Western Church; the magical notion of 
baptism, and the doctrine of Original Sin procured its recep- 
tion in the North African Church, and it was henceforward 
regarded as an Apostolic Institution. Cyprian,t in his 
epistle to Fidus, attests this, and his testimony is of so much 
greater weight, because it was confirmed by a Synod of sixty- 


* De Capt. 18. . 
+ Neanders Church History, i. 484. Epist. 64. Goldhorn, 59. 
uz. 
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six bishops. He assumes Infant baptism to be necessary, 
because the mercy and grace of God must be denied to no 
one. If the vilest sinners obtain forgiveness through faith 
how much more those who have only original sin and not 
their own sings? This view also 'implies that unbaptized 


children would suffer damnation. He considers baptism 


as analogous to circumcision. In another passage* he 
deduces the necessity of baptism from Christ’s words in 
John iii. 5, 6. 


THE ORIENTAL CHURCH TEACHERS. 


Justin describes baptism as a Aourpiy rig meravoiag au) ris 

yriraws rou Isov,f on account of the conversion and know- 
edge of God connected with it, and so far he contrasts it 
with the Jewish lustrations. On this subject he says,t ““ As 
man comes at first into the world, according to a natural 
law, and grows up in evil habits, so, in order that he may 
not remain a child of necessity and ignorance, if he longs 
after regeneration, he is baptized in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. And this 
bath is called gwrioués because it enlightens the mind of the 
Christian.” 
. CLEMENT. calls baptism xdgowe, Aourgéy as purifying from 
sin, Qwrioua srsAsiov. He opposes the knowledge of God 
attained in baptism, to ignorance and its effects.§ The 
Bawrrioua Aoyixéy effects Redemption. Notwithstanding this 
designation of the spiritual nature of baptism, he does not 
clearly separate outward baptism from regeneration ; hence, 
also, he adopts the myth in the Shepherd of Hermas, about 
the descent of the Apostles into Hades.|| 

OricEN, like TERTULLIAN, distinguishes in baptism the 
negative element, that is, the baptism of repentance and the 
positive, or the impartation of divine life, into which repen- 
tance is transformed by the Holy Spirit. It is the type of 
universal Regeneration ; and in it mysteriously begins that 
which shall afterwards be perfected.q Its highest purpose 


* Test. iii. 25. + Dial. c. Tryph. c. 14. t Ap.i.$ 61. 

8 Waday. i. 95. | Strom. ii. 379. 

4 In Joann. t. vi. 8 17.—Xpn de cidivat, drı Gowen ai kard rac 
yeyeynpivac vro Tod Lwripog Jeparsiag repdorios Övväuec, cbpbora 
Tvyxavovoa ray dei Aoyw Tov Ysov Amalkarropivwy xdone vdcou cal 
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is, to represent symbolically the permanent purifying power 
of the divine Logos, the purification of our fallen nature. 
Yet a special sanctifying operation is connected with outward 
baptism, which is obtained through the operation of the 
Trinity. Still he regarded it as essential to view everything 
in connexion with the disposition; the turning-point of 
salvation is the surrender of the soul to God, and without 
Repentance, baptism only leads to greater condemnation, 
because many do not come to baptism with a right disposition ; 
they are not yet regenerated, and the agency of the Holy 
Spirit is not to be recognised in them. He opposes the 
operation of baptism to the wvaragsor rig yanıfoewc, inasmuch 
as every one, as a fallen spirit, brings sin with him into the 
world. Here, also, the vindication of Infant baptism finds a 
point of support. We find some expressions upon it in 
Origen’s work, but only in Latin translations, which may 
have been modelled by a later orthodoxy. Yet, as we have 
them, not only through Rufinus, but also through Jerome, 
their authority is so much more to be depended upon. He 
derives Infant baptism from the Apostles. 

Manı,* also, referred to Infant baptism as a common prac- 
tice among the Persians. It was therefore regarded, in the 
third century, in the North-African, Alexandrian, and Syro- 
Persian Churches, as an Apostolic Institution. But yet we 
see that it was not the established practice before the fifth 
century. 

As to the question respecting the validity of baptism, dif- 
ferences arose as early as the second century; about the 
middle of the third a controversy upon it began in the Roman 
Churches, against the North-African and Asiatic Churches. 
From the standpoint of the latter, Cyprian maintained that 
an ecclesiastical rite could only be valid when performed 
within the pale of the Catholic Church; hence baptism 
administered in an heretical church was invalid; and, there- 
fore, persons belonging to heretical sects must be re-baptized 
padarlac, obölv Hrrov cai owparırug yevousvar oynoay, eic ier 
wpockaecdpevat rouc ebepyerndivrag' oürwc cai rd dia rov böarog 
Aovrpöv, ovuboAov ruyyavov cabapciov Puyic wavra pirroy awd 
caxiag dror\vvonivnc, ovölv Hrrov Kal car’ abrd re épwapéyorre 
éavroy tg Sernre rpc ExtcAnoewy sori 7 yapwparwy Jeiwy apy? 
cai rnyn “ dcapionc yap xapıopärwy eiciy.” 

* August. c, Julian, iii. 187. 
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on passing over to the Catholic Church.* On the contrary, 
the view taken by Stephen, bishop of Rome, was, that the 
validity of baptism depended, not on the subjective character 
of the baptized, but on the objective character of the bap- 
tismal act. Hence baptism possessed an objective validity if 
it were performed in a right manner, with the invocation of 
the Holy Trinity, or in the name of Christ. In the Shepherd 
of Hermas, we find the formula—baptizari in nomine Domini ; 
this expression seems to indicate that the baptismal form, 
in the name of Christ, was the one originally used, and that 
the other came into use at a later period, in which the 
reference to the two other divine personalities was deve- 
loped. Stephen called his opponents rebaptiste, a name which 
they refused to accept, because they did not acknowledge 
the baptism of heretics to be a baptism at all. 

In baptism we have to notice the germ of the sacrament 
of confirmation. The imposition of hands by the Bishop 
was originally a symbol of the communication of the Holy 
Spirit. - Occasions presented themselves of separating from 
baptism this act, which was originally connected with it. 
When, for instance, heretics wished to be received into the 
Church, they were not rebaptized, only the bishop’s hands 
were laid upon them for the impartation of the Spirit. Added 
to this, there was a desire to distinguish the Bishop from 
the Presbyter, as the special successor of the Apostles, by 
this act, and hence the power was assigned to him of com- 
municating the Spirit by the laying on of hands. Thus 
the doctrine of regarding, this act as the seal of the im- 
partation of the Holy Spirit (signaculum, opeayi;). Corne- 
lius, the bishop of Rome, says of Novatian, who had received 
baptism while on a sick bed, but without the rite of confirma- 
tion,—How could he have received the Holy Spirit since he 
had not obtained the oppayig from the bishop?+ To such 
lengths, even at that period, had the narrow-mindedness and 
arrogance of Rome advanced ! 


* See Cyprian’s Epistles, 69, &c., and the Epistle of Firmilianus of 
Cresarea, in Cappadocia, 75, in Cyprian’s Epistles, Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccl. 7, 2—9. 

+ Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vi. 48. 
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9. THE DOCTRINE OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


A. Eszunv, Das Dogma v. Abendmahl u. s. Geschichte. K. F. A. Kanmis, 
D. Lehre v. Äbendmahl. 1851. J. Dörumers, D. Lehre v. d. Eucharistie in den 
ersten Jahrb. 1826. J. W. F. Horume, D. Lehre der ältesten Kirche v. Opfer 

Kultus der Christen. 1851. 


Ever since the Reformation, the examination of this subject 
has occasioned many violent and perplexing controversies ; 
and in modern times it has again been made an instrument 
of party interest. For our part, we see no cause for such 
perplexity ; nor can we proceed on the assumption that the 
correct view of it is that which is found in the earliest 
Church teachers. For we have already discerned causes 
which early brought confusion into the doctrine of the Church 
and of Baptism. If the water of baptism was regarded as a 
medium for spiritual and bodily fellowship with Christ, how 
much more readily would men regard as such the symbols 
which are used at the Lord’s Supper. There was a mental 
tendency which naturally led them to attach too much im- 
portance to outward signs. 

At this period different representations of the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper were held; the conflict with Docetism was 
the first occasion of their development. As from that stand- 
point no reality was attributed to the sensuous appearance of 
Christ, nothing could be said of a participation of his body ; 
and the notion of the impartation of an unchangeable princi- 
ple of life to the entire human nature could not be enter- 
tained by those who denied the resurrection of the Body. 
The arguments on the other side we find in passages of the 
Ignatian Epistles which bear the strongest marks of genuine- 
ness. They are directed against those who would not partake 
of the Lord’s Supper because they did not believe that the 
sbyapioria was the body of the Redeemer.* The writer calls 
the Lord’s Supper the medicine of Immortality, an antidote to 
death, a means of everlasting life in communion with Christ.t 
As Irensus represented the effect of baptism to be, that it 
made the participation in the body of Christ immortal, so here 
the body of Christ in the Lord’s Supper is regarded as a 
means by which the seed of Immortality is deposited in the 


* Ad Smyrn. 7. 
+ Ad Ephes. o. 20.—Yva dprov riavrec, dc tort däpuaxov dBavaciag, 
dıridorog row u) Amodaveiv, dAAd CGy ty "Inoot Xprorg dca wayric. 
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human body. Ireneeus* charged the Gnostics with a twofold 
inconsequence when they celebrated the Lord’s Supper, since 
they did not acknowledge the identity of the God who revealed 
himself in Christ, with the Creator of Nature; and yet the 
Lord’s Supper was certainly taken from the gifts of Nature. 
How illogical, he says, is it to consecrate bread and wine to 
God, if Nature be not acknowledged as the work of God ; and 
then, secondly, the body of believers is supposed to receive at 
the Lord’s Supper the body of Christ, and yet is not destined 
to eternal life. On the other hand the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church is perfectly logical; for it takes these gifts from 
nature which belongs to God—the God who has revealed him- 
self in Christ and confesses the union of the Body and the 
principle of an unchangeable life.” The meaning of these 
words is rendered plainer, and the view we have taken of them 
is confirmed, by the following passage:f “As the earthly 
bread after consecration is no longer common bread, but con- 
sists of earthly and heavenly bread, so also the bodies which 
partake of the Eucharist are no longer transitory, but are © 
nourished by the body.and blood of the Lord.” He expresses 
in a previous passage the same thought, ‘‘How should the 
body of the believer not receive the gift of God, eternal life, 
since he has been nourished by the body of the Lord and is 
his member?” The conception of this Church teacher is, 
therefore, that the bread and wine by virtue ‚of the conse- 
crating Prayer is pervaded by the body and blood of Christ, 
and by actual communication of the latter, unchangeable life 
is imparted to those who partake of it. 

The origin of the conception of the Lord’s Supper as a 


* H. Thiersch. D. Lehre des Irenäus v. d. Eucharistie aufs neue 
untersucht in Guericke u. Rudelbach Zeitschrf. f. Luth. Theol. 1841. 

+ Ibid. iv. 18, 4, 5.— The Greek text has here Zyeporc, but this is a 
gloss. wveuna denotes in this Church teacher, the divine essence 
and principle of life. 

Compare, also, the edition of Irenzus by Stieren, who regards as 
spurious, and it seems on good grounds, the whole clause, rai duodo- 
youvreg capxds kai xvevparog Eyepoıwy, which is wanting in the Latin 
version. 

+ Ibid. § 5.—we ydp amd rc aprog mpoohapbavdpevoc rhy Exxrnow 
row Seov obktrı xowvde aprog toriv add’ ebyapioria dx Oto Tpaypdrwy 
ovveornkvia, émcysiou te Kal obpaviov, obrwg Kal Td owpara nuws 
ueradapbdvorra Tijc ebxapıorlag, unkirı elvar gOapra, riy &Arida 
rijc eig alwvac dvacrdcews Exovra. 
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Sacrifice is deserving of notice, as it contains the germ of the 
later doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass. At first this idea 
had no relation to the body and blood of Christ, but to the 
natural productions of the earth that were used at the Lord’s 
Supper. As the President of the assembly of believers com- 
monly received the bread and wine as gifts, he elevated them 
and presented them to God with a thanksgiving prayer, thus 
testifying that the congregation thanked God for whatever 
they had, and were ready to employ it for his service. Thus 
in the sense of a spiritual thank-offering and an- act of the 
universal Christian priesthood, the Lord’s Supper was called a 
Sacrifice. Thus lrEnzus, who contrasts it as a thank-offering 
with the sacrifices of the Jews and Gentiles, says,* ‘‘ Christ 
gave his disciples an intimation to present to God the first 
fruits of his creatures as signs of their thankfulness, and as the 
Church received this from the Apostles it consecrates to God 
the first fruits of his gifts.” The Jews,t who regarded God as 
their Lord, presented him with tithes, a definite proportion ; 
but Christians, his children, present him with all. Instead 
of any reference to a particular priesthood, we only find the 
mention of the universal Priesthood. On that account,f he 
says, it is not the sacrifice that sanctifies the Man, but the 
disposition of the offerer is the cause of God's being well 
pleased with the Sacrifice. There is only one passage which 
favours the view of the later Catholic Theologians, and which 
has been made special use of by them, where according to one 
reading,§ it is said, Verbum quod offertur Deo, which must 
mean the Logos which is presented to God; therefore, the 
sacrifice would refer to the presentation of Christ himself. 
Yet we can hardly make up our minds to accept this as the 
opinion of Irensus, who always says, that Christians must 
consecrate all to God in Christ’s name; for example, Ecclesia 
offert per Jesum Christum. We cannot doubt, that the other 
reading is the correct one, Verbum per quod effertur Deo. 

We find also in Justin, this spiritual view in the descrip- 

® Ch. iv. 17, 5. + Ch. iv. 18, 2. t Ibid. § 8. 

§ Et hanc oblationem ecclesia sola puram offert fabricatori, offerens 
ei cum gratiarum actione ex creatura ejus. Judsi autem non offerunt, 
manus enim eorum sanguine plens sunt ; non enim receperunt verbum, 
per quod offertur Deo. Stieren has admitted the various reading 


verbum quod, yet with much hesitation, and explains verbum as referring 
not to the Logos, but to the prayers offered up at the Supper. 
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tion of the Lord’s Supper as a Sacrifice. He says,* “ God 
receives sacrifices from no one unless through his priests; but 
all Christians when purified from their sins are the true 
priestly generation.” He mentions a twofold object in the 
presentation of the bread and wine ; the grateful commemora- 
tion of the redemptive sufferings of Christ and of the gifts of 
Creation. These two topics are referred to, because by the 
former all which had been given to Man, but through Sin had 
lost its just relation to him, is now given back to him. Both 
objects, therefore, are brought forward in the thanksgiving 
prayer at the Lord’s Supper. According to this, Justin’s view 
contains nothing but what is consistent with the universal 
Christian priesthood. The Sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper is 
an act belonging to it which the Bishop performs in the name 
of the congregation. It is not the introduction of a Jewish 
mode of thought, but of one directly opposed to it. 

But we are not to conclude from the spiritual and sym- 
bolical construction of the idea of Sacrifice that Justin attached 
only a symbolical idea to the Lord’s Supper. By no means; 
for he says,t We do not call this common bread, nor common 
drink, but as Jesus Christ our Saviour was made flesh and 
blood by the word of God for our salvation, so also we have 
been taught that the food blessed by the word of prayer pro- 
ceeding from him, by which our flesh and blood are nourished 
(xar& weraBoAsy), is the flesh and blood of Jesus made flesh. 
Justin, therefore, had the same view substantially as Ireneus, 
that by virtue of the consecration the flesh and blood of Christ 
were really combined with the bread and wine. In Justin 
there is also a train of thought which is continued in the sen- 
tence that follows,—the Adyog evyiic, namely, which produces 
this wonderful effect, alludes to the Logos, by whom the Incar- 
nation was directly accomplished, and who here produces the 
flesh and blood of Christ. It is not represented that Christ 
himself is present with his flesh and blood, but that by the 


* Dial. c. Tryph. § 16. 

+ Apol. i. 66—Od ydp wc xowöv dprov oböl cowdy mépa ravra 
Aaubdvouev, GAN’ By rpöomov did Adyov Seod oapromoımndeisg 'Incoug 
Xpwordc 6 owrnp Nuwv kai capxa cai alua drip owrnpiac nuwv Eaxev, 
obrwe Kai rijy be ebyiig Aöyov Tod wag’ abrov ebyaptornGeicay rpogny, 
&% ac alua wai oapxec xard ueraboAnv roipovrat uwv, exsivov rov 
capxomoındevrog 'Ijoov cal cdpxa cai ala today Onpev eivas. 
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operation of the Logos who once appeared in Christ, flesh and 
blood were produced, a reiterated Incarnation, and so far an 
identity of Christ’s body. 

The North African doctrine made an-advance towards a 
more spiritual conception. Tertullian sometimes uses expres- 
sions as if the bread and wine were only symbolical signs ; 
Christ made the bread his body, ie., called it his body, 
to wit, figura corporis ;* further, “ Christ consecrated the 
wine in remembrance of his blood.”+ Yet expressions of an 
opposite kind are also found in his writings, as for instance, 
vescitur opimitate dominici corporis ;{ yet phraseology of the 
first kind is most frequent. As sensuous representations are 
to be looked for in Tertullian, there is greater occasion for 
endeavouring to reconcile the two modes of expression ; espe- 
cially since his language elsewhere shows that he believed a 
supernatural element was connected with the outward signs. 
It was customary in the North African Church to take home 
the consecrated bread, and eat it early in the morning. This 
proceeded from a deep Christian sentiment—that the whole 
life of the believer ought to be sanctified by continual con- 
nexion with Christ. Many, however, were not satisfied with 
the spiritual view of this practice, but believed that a super- 
natural sanctifying power and a magical effect were connected 
with the food. To this Tertullian assents,§ for he describes 
a supernatural effect which passes from the body to the soul. 
The body, he says, receives the body and blood of Christ, in 
order that the soul also may be nourished by God. Here he 
seems to point out two elements; the spiritual communion 
with Christ in his essential nature, and a sanctifying contact 
with his body. This explanation is confirmed by his exposi- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer.|| The prayer for our daily bread 


* C. Marc. iv. 40.—Acceptum panem et distributum discipulis 
corpus suum illum fecit, hoc est: corpus meum, dicendo, ie. figura 
corporis mei. 

+ De Anima, 17.—Vini saporem, quod in sanguinis sui memoriam 
consecravit. 

t De Pudic. 9. 

§ De Resurrect. Carn. 8.—Caro corpore et sanguine Christi vescitur, 
ut et anima de Deo saginetur. 

| De Orat. 6.—Christus enim panis noster est, quia vita Christus et 
vita panis. Ego sum, inquit, panis vite. Et paulo supra: Panis est 
sermo Dei vivi, qui descendit de coelis. Tum quod et corpus ejus in 
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may be understood spiritually, as far as Christ is to our 
spiritual life what bread is for our bodies, and as far as the 
body of Christ is signified in the bread. Here, then, he dis- 
tinguishes from the spiritual communion with Christ that 
which is effected through the medium of his body given in the 


‘bread. He ‘supposes that through the Lord’s Supper there is _ 


an indissoluble connexion between the body of Christ and the 
Church. Accordingly, taking all things into account, we per- 
ceive that Tertullian, though he certainly admitted no combina- 
tion of the bread and wine with the body and blood of Christ, 
and regarded the bread and wine in themselves as symbols 
of the body and blood of Christ, maintained the existence of a 
supernatural element in the Lord’s Supper and a supernatural 
connexion with the body of Christ for the sanctification of the 
whole man. 

Cyprian speaks of the blood of Christ which is drunk, and 
is in the wine,* but the force of this expression is weakened 
by the context, since he is aiming to prove that the mixture 
of water and wine is necessary, against those who merely used 
water at the Lord’s Supper. The water is a symbol of the 
Church, and by its being mixed with the wine, the union of 
the Church with Christ is signified. It might be inferred 
from this language, that he held the wine to be only a symbol 
of the blood of Christ. But his comparisons are not to be 
taken too strictly; he likens the effects of the Lord’s Supper 
to the usual effects of wine; the heart of man is exhilarated 
by the Lord’s Supper; it is no more rendered gloomy by Sin, 
but attains to joy in the divine grace.f Cyprian also thought, 
that a certain sanctifying contact with the body of Christ was 
connected with the Lord’s Supper. Christ, he says, is the 
bread of those who touch his body; to be excluded from the 
Lord’s Supper is to be far from the sanctifying power of 


pane censetur : Hoc est corpus meum. Itaque petendo panem quoti- 
dianum perpetuitam postulamus in Christo et individuitatem a corpore 
e 


jus, 

* Ep. 68, c. 2, 18.—Non quia nos omnes portabat Christus, qui et 
peccata nostra portabat, videmus, in aqua populum intelligi, in vino 
vero ostendi sanguinem Christi. Quando autem in calice, vino aqua 
miscetur, Christo populus adunatur, et credentium plebs ei, in quem, 


_ eredidit, copulatur et conjungitur. 
+ C. ll. 
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Christ and his body.* Cyprian’s views were probably similar 
to those of Tertullian. That he admitted a supernatural 
element in the Lord’s Supper is evident also from his 
legendary narratives of the consequences of partaking un- 
worthily of it.t 

Infant communion was mtroduced along with Infant bap- 
tism, and in this practice there was assumed to be a sanctify- 
ing operation independently of an intelligent reception. As 
‚the unconditional necessity of baptism was inferred from our 
‚Lord’s conversation with Nicodemus, so from the words in 
‚the 6th chapter of John’s Gospel respecting eating and drink- 
ing the flesh and blood of Christ it was concluded that no one 
could have eternal life without partaking of the Lord’s Supper, 
and hence it was given to children immediately after baptism. 
Cyprian adopted this view,f yet still held it necessary, imme- 
diately to guard against the moral indolence which might 
arise from so objective a conception of the Lord’s Supper, and 
to require that Faith should show itself active in works. In 
Cyprian we first observe the transition from the idea of a 
spiritual sacrifice to the later catholic view. The sacrificial 
act at the Lord’s Supper he refers to the sacrifice of Christ ; 
the Body and Blood of Christ are offered (sanguis Christ 
offertur). Hence he requires § a correspondence between the 
sacrificial act and the sacrifice offered by Christ in order to a 
right celebration of the Lord’s Supper. And with this view, 
notions of magical efficacy were connected. The Christian 
priesthood formed on the model of the Old Testament, seemed 
to require a sacrifice and one of a higher kind: the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper was regarded as a presentation 
of this sacrifice, and thus was formed the germ of the Catholic 
idea of the Mass. In addition to this, in the thanksgiving 
‘prayer at the Lord’s Supper, special mention was made of 
those who had brought gifts, and prayer also was offered for 
those who had died in the faith, for whom their relations 
brought gifts on the day of their death. The conjunction of 


* De Orat. 18.—He also explains the petition for our daily bread, in 
the Lord’s Prayer, as referring to the Supper. 

+ De Lapsis, c. 25, 26. 
*  Testim. iii. 25. 

§ Ep. 68, o. 17. 
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these references with the idea of sacrifice led to the Catholic 
idea of masses for the dead. 

THe ALEXANDHIAN SCHOOL went a step farther in the direc- 
tion of Symbolical construction. The general distinction 
maintained by it of the sonröv and the ajcdnrön, of the idea and 
the Symbol, finds also its application in the Lord’s Supper. 
CLEMENT says,* “‘ To eat the flesh and blood of Christ is to take 
& part in the divine life of Christ by spiritual communion with 
him; it is to renounce our former course of conduct and to 
make Christ’s course our own.” Thus he explains the passage 
in the sixth chapter of the Gospel of John; but though the 
Alexandrians regarded the symbolic representation of the 
internal as the highest object of an outward religious act, yet 
- they ascribed an effect to the Symbol in itself. Clement says 
that they who partook of the Lord’s Supper in Faith, were sanc- 
tified in soul and body, and thereby seems to admit a spiritual 
communion with the Logos for the soul, and at the same time 
a certain connexion of the body with the body of Christ. 
ORIGEn developes his ideas more clearly ;f according to him, 
we must distinguish what Christ’s body is in its bodily and 
sensuous significance,—the eating of the body and blood in 
the highest spiritual, and in the subordinate symbolical, sense 
—the true eating, and that which is understood to be eating, 
according to the common view of the Lord's Supper.t The 
highest object of the Lord’s Supper is to represent spiritual 
eommunion with the Logos, and the spiritual enjoyment of it ; 
the Logos becomes the food of the soul. Both the worthy and 
the unworthy can partake of the visible Supper; but it is not 
so with the Logos, the true bread and the: true wine which a 
bad man cannot eat. This is the divine promise of the Word 
of Truth, by which the soul is nourished.§ In like manner he 

* Tladay. i. p. 102. Strom. v. p. 579. ; 

+ Ibid. ii. p. 151.—1) di dppoiv adBec wpäorc, xorov re cai Adyov, 
sbxapsoria xirinrau, xäpıs ixawouvpivyn kai cad»), ne ol nard xioriv 
peradapbavorrec ayıaLovras cai owpa Kat yuxnv rd Jelov zpäpa ry 
avdpwrov row marpıxou BovAnyarog rvebpare kai Adyw ovyxpivayrog 
pvoricüg' ai 7 ge ae Ban 7, ene oxslerat ri ax’ abroö 

. capt, . 
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$ In Joann, xxxii. $ 16.—voeiodw d2 6 aprog Kai rd mornpıow roig piv 
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roodiuov rig üAndelag Adyou éxayyediay. 9 
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says,* ““ When Christ called his body bread, we are to under- 
stand by it the Word which nourishes the soul, which comes 
from heavenly bread; he did not call that visible bread his 
body, but the Word, the participation of which is represented 
by the breaking of bread and the pouring out of wine.” His: 
representation then is, that as the bread is broken and given 

for nourishment, thus Christ communicates himself through 

the Word of Truth which proceeds from him. The commu- 

nication of this element is a symbol of the communication of 
the Logos through the Word of Truth. This is the highest 

esoteric import of the Supper, and known only to the Gnosties 

(oi yvworsxof). But still the outward Supper has its own 

peculiar reference, The bread used at the Supper, Origen says, 

becomes by prayer a holy and sanctifying body for those who 

partake of it with a right disposition. He therefore ascribes 

the sanctifying influence to the consecration, but assumes, as 

in baptism, a susceptible state of mind as a necessary condi- 

tion, and therefore differs from those who ascribe a sanctifying 

‚influence to the Elements in themselves.¢ As not that which 

goes in at the mouth defiles a man so neither can a man be 

sanctified by what goes in at the mouth, although simple- 

minded persons regard the so-called bread of the Lord as 

something sanctifying. The cause of receiving benefit is the 

good disposition of the individual, but it is the uttered prayer 

which is of use to him, who worthily partakes of the Supper. 

‘ To sum up the whole : we recognise in this period a three- 
fold gradation, with various transitions from the more sensuous 
realistic conception to the more spiritual. ‘On the first stage 
there was a peculiar penetration of the substance of the bread 
and wine by the body and blood of Christ effected in a super- 
hatural manner, the participation of which was the means of 
preparing the bodies of believers for the Resurrection ; this 
view supposes that not the glorified Christ himself is present, 
but a repeated Incarnation of the Logos takes place, which 


® Opp. iii. p. 898, Ru. 

t In h. xi, 14.—rxai iwi rov dprov rolyvy rot cuptov 1} wollen 
ro xpoplyw koriv, Indy duidyrw ry ve cai cabapg ry ovvedjoe pera- 
Aap rou aprov. Otrw di obre dx rov en gayeiv, wap’ aurö rö un 
gayeiy awd rov ayıaodivrog Abdyw Seod nai tyredFer dprov, vorspoöneda 
Aayabov rivog, obre ix rov Hayeliv mepıoocbonev aya rie rd ydp airıoy 
rüc vorepjcews 4 xarla iori kai rd dpaprnpara’ cai rd alrıov rc 
wepooticews 1) Oucatocbyn teri cai rd caropOwpara. . 
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produces mediately body and blood, as at first immediately the 
corporeal substance of Christ.. This would consist with the 
view of Christ’s Incarnation, according to which a connexion 
of the Logos merely with a human body without a human soul, 
was supposed. On the second stage no such penetration of 
the elements by the body and blood of Christ was admitted, 
but a certain supernatural sanctifying contact with the body 
of Christ, and inherent to the outward symbols, by the spiritual 
communion with Christ. The third stage, which Origen occu- 
pies, held the symbol and the significance apart, and rejected 
the representation of a supernatural.element inherent in the 
bread and wine. 

The general idea of Sacrament was given neither in the 
New Testament nor in the oral tradition of the Apostles. 
Had it been formed with scientific precision, the two only 
symbols of this kind which were instituted by Christ, might 
have been compared, and what was common to them both 
might have been sought for ; but the idea was formed with too 
little reflection and very unconsciously from ecclesiastical 
“ practice, and thus was applied, not with clear consciousness, 
but with an arbitrary extension. Sacramentum is a translation 
of pveragiov, and is very ambiguous; it may seem to’ signify 
omnis res sacra. Hence the term is applied to things of so 
many different kinds—sacred doctrine and sacred symbols— 
the whole of Christianity as a sacred Institution—the vow 
which is taken at baptism as sacramentum militie Christiane. 
No attention was paid to the number of sacred symbols which 
were regarded in the Church as Sacraments. We have seen how 
Confirmation was added to the two New Testament symbols, 
owing to special inducements that arose in the practiee of the 
Church. Through such peculiar conditions two other catholic 
Sacraments were subsequently introduced, of which we find 
the germ at this Period ; the Ordination of Bishops, to which, 
according to the doctrine of a Priesthood, peculiar importance 
must be attached, since Consecration imparted to the Priest- 
hood the power of conferring the Holy Spirit; the first traces 
of the Sacrament of Penance also make their appearance. Ag 
Regeneration and Baptism were not kept apart, and the remis- 
sion of Sins was attached to the baptismal rite, without. its 
being perceived that the objective of the forgiveness of sins 
cannot be appropriated by a rite, but by the subjective of 
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faith through a whole life—the notion arose that the forgive- 
ness of sins which is obtained through Christ, referred only to 
sins committed before baptism. The question was now 
started, What would happen if the baptismal covenant were 
violated by gross sins? It was believed that for sins after bap- 
tism the divine justice required another satisfaction, namely, 
good works and voluntary penances ; the continued perform- 
ance of good works obtained the forgiveness of the peecata 
venalia. Thus Cyprian® speaks of the continued performance 
of good works as a kind of repeated baptism by which the 
divine grace was obtained. This expression of a baptism con- 
tinued through the whole life might harmonize with evangelical 
representations, but he explains it to mean, that good works 
must make good, what baptism had promised, and constantly 
render satisfaction. An erroneous view of good works is here 
implied, since they are not understood to be m connexion 
with faith. But good works alone could furnish no satisfaction 
for peceata mortalia ; farther punishments voluntarily under- 
gone were required; a juridical view of penance and the 
spiritual judgments it imposed, of which traces are to be found 
in Tertullian.+ Absolution was awarded to those who had 
rightly performed penance; here the representation of Abso- 
Jution as a priestly act finds a point of connexion, masmuch ag 
the power of the keys conferred on the Apostles, belonged to 
the. bishops and gave them the right to absolve the penitent. 
Controversies at this period were conneeted with these errors 
in reference to penance and absolution ; there was a strict 
party which became established through Montanism and Nova- 
tianism, and in opposition te one more lax, maintained that 
since the forgiveness of sins granted by Christ referred only to 
sing before baptism, the Church was not empowered to 
announce it afresh to those who had forfeited forgiveness by 
peccata mortalia. They might indeed be exhorted to repent- 
ance, but they could not be absolved by the bishops; hence 
the maxim maintained in the Novatian controversy, that, if 


* De Op. et Eleem. 2.—Et quia semel in baptismo remissa peocato- 
rum datur, ur, assidus et jugis operatio baptismi instar imitata Dei rursus 
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the Church received such into its communion, it would forfeit 
the appellation of the pure Catholic Church, 


g. ON _ESCHATOLOGY. 
GreseLer, Dogmengeschichte herausg. Von Redepenning. 1856. 


In this doctrine we must distinguish between what relates 
to the development of the Church as a whole till ita oomple- 
tion, and the development of individual believers after death, 
The New Testament has given only fragments of the Dogma, 
and thus leaves greater room for the private opinion of indi- 
viduals ; it is also easier to fall into error, since men are dis- 
posed to assert too much, regardless of the limits of human 
knowledge. The words of Ohrist have this pre-eminence 
over the words of every other teacher, that they go beyond .the 
development of centuries and anticipate them. We cannot 
say of their contents that they must be best understood in the 
first ages of the Church, for the progress of development itself 
must contribute to reveal the inexhaustible truth of these 
words. This remark applies to the parable in which the king- 
dom of God is compared to leaven. The lesson it teaches 
that Christianity acting from within must pervade and ennoble 
all the branches of human life, could not clearly be understood 
in the first ages; the whole development of Christian morals 
is nothing more than the unfolding of what is contained in 
these words. With this is closely connected what Christ has 
spoken of his advent in Humanity as the closing point of all 
which is to be effected through Christianity as a leaven for its 
development. In the first age the earnest gaze of believers 
was directed only to the last coming of Christ; they over- 
looked all intervening objects, the windimgs of the road. This 
anticipation of the end was, perhaps, necessary for that age, 
for eschatological errors had in them something not unnatural; 
it belonged to them that the conflict of the Church on earth 
was looked upon only as e conflict against the Pagan world; 
the opposition of the Pagan State was believed to be perpetual, 
and it was never imagined that it would readily subordinate 
itself to the Church, in consequence of her internal develop- 
ment. Origen first formed the idea, that the powers of earth 
would at last be necessitated to bow to the inherent power of 
Christianity. From the standpoint of others, it was the return 
of Christ which would realize this event, by its supernatural 
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and immediate operation. The idea was formed, which con- 
tained a great truth, that the conflict with the world would 
become more intense, and Evil would reach its culminating 
point in Antichrist, and then Christ’s wondrous advent would 
effect the triumph of the Church. The first persecution of 
the Christians by Nero had made a great impression upon 
them, and even among the heathen, the notion was prevalent 
that he was not dead. This fabulous rumour assumed a 
Christian form, and it was believed that he would come again 
as Antichrist ; we find this in the pseudo-Sibylline books. To 
the idea of the conflict and victory of the Church, through 
Christ, another was added, that the Church on earth would 
enjoy an intervening period of triumph and of sovereignty, 
until the complete establishment of the reign of Heaven. The 
idea of a millennial reign proceeded from Judaism, for among 
the Jews the representation was current, that the Messiah 
would reign a thousand years on earth,* and then bring toa 
close the present terrestrial system. This calculation was 
arrived at, by a literal interpretation of Ps. xc. 4, “A 
thousand years are in thy sight as one day.” It was further 
argued that as the World was created in six days, so it would 
last six thousand years, the seventh thousand would be a 
period of repose, a sabbath on Earth, to be followed by the 
destruction of the. World. The doctrine of the Millennial 
reign, or Chiliasm, was not held everywhere in the same form. 
By many it was held spiritually, and clashed not with the 
Christian spirit, and the doctrine of Scripture respecting a 
future life, as it was made to consist only in the predominance 
of goodness and the union of all the pious; thus we find it in 
the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas. But a sensuous rade 
fancy formed gross images of this reign; and such products of 
Jewish imagination passed over to the Christians. In Phrygia, 
representations of this kind appear to have spread widely, 
being favoured by the national character, which was inclined 
to enthusiasm and superstition. An instance of this is to be 
. found in Parzas, bishop of Hierapolis, in the first half of the 
_ second century. He occupied himself with collecting the say- 
ings of Christ from tradition, and put them together in his 


* Corrodi, Kritische Geschichte des Chiliasmus, 3 Th. 1781—94. 
W. Munecher, Entwicklung der Lehre vom tausendjchrigen Reich in den 
8 a Jahrhunderten, in Henke’s Magasm, iv. 233. 
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work, entitled, xugsaxäv Acyiaw sEnyyous.® He interpreted the 
words of Christ with a gross literality, and favoured the most 
monstrous representations of the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and 
the colossal vines and grapes of the millennial reign. Such a 
Chiliasm promoted a fleshly Eudamonism, and thus con- 
tributed to present Christianity to cultivated heathens in a 
false light. One extreme called forth another, the Gnostic 
Spiritualism, by which again, in its turn, Chiliasm was 
strengthened. Meanwhile we must guard against judging of 
the religious standpoint, on which we find such representations 
made, altogether according to them. We must distinguish 
between what had its foundations in the depths of the soul, and 
the inadequate form which proceeded from a different course of 
training, or in other words, between the generous wine of 
Christianity, and the rude skin into which it was poured. 
Certain coarse representations might co-exist with a depth of 
Christian life, and would not warrant our imputing them to a 
thoroughly fleshly disposition. How unjust this would be, we 
may see from the instance of IRenzus, a man assuredly of a 
truly Christian spirit, as is manifest from the tenor of his 
thinking. He had most correct ideas of the nature of salva- 
tion; he made it to consist in perfect communion with God, 
and the development of the divine life, and was very far from 
making the love of God subservient to the gratification of the 
senses: he regarded the millennial reign as a preliminary step 
towards a higher development. It is true, he received the 
traditions of Papias, such as the monstrous fiction of the mil- 
lennial vines,+ and thus exemplified the injurious influence of an 
uncritical use of tradition. We see that Chiliasm was propa- 
gated from Lesser Asia through Papias, Ireneus and Justin,f but 
our knowledge of the times is too defective to enable us to assert, 
that at any one period it was universally prevalent. Irenzus § 
shows us a trace of opponents of Chiliasm, who were distinct 
from the Gnostics. He vindicates against them the literal sense 
of biblical passages which they interpreted spiritually. - Mon- 
tanism countenanced Chiliasm ; it was its favourite idea. It 
corresponded with its abrupt Supernaturalism, which admitted 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iii. 39. Cf. Iren. Adv. Har. v. 83, 3. 
+ Iren. Adv. Heer. v. 83, 3. 

t Dial. c. Tryph. § 80, 81. 

§ Adv. Her. v. 82. 
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no harmony between the divine and human, but only gave 
prominence to their contreriety, to represent the triumph of 
Christianity, as coming from without, with the sudden advent 
of Christ, and the erection of a millennial reign. But the 
form in which Montanism favoured the millenarian views 
appears to be of a different origin from Judaism; for the 
Chiliasm that originated in that quarter, and the common 
opinion, supposed that Jerusalem would be the seat of this 
kingdom ; but the Montanists expected that a magnificent city 
of prodigious size, the heavenly Jerusalem, would descend to 
the earth. Not that all the Montanists entertained such gross 
sensuous representations ; Tertullian, at least, placed the hap- 
piness of that period in the enjoyment of spiritual blessings of 
all kinds, and combated the carnal expectations of the Jews. 
The opposition against Montanism was one principal cause of 
the proscription of the sensuous Chiliasm. The zealous 
opponents of Montanism were also those of Chiliasm, and thus 
we see, in the Roman Church, that the opposition against the 
two was simultaneous; perhaps this hostile tendency had there 
existed from an earlier date, but had not till this time appeared 
as open opposition. Caius the Presbyter, in his work against 
the Montanist Proculus,* pointedly combated Chiliasm, which 
he, to make it odious, traced to Cerinthus; he accused him of 
indulging in sensuous representations of the happiness of the 
millennial reign, and of having forged, under the name of a 
great Apostle, a revelation, said to have been communicated by 
Angels, It is a question whether Caius referred to an anony~ 
mous work, or to the Apocalypse, under the name of John. 
As the adherents of Chiliasm supported it by the Apocalypse, 
its opponents would be easily prejudiced against that book. 
Both agreed in interpreting all its contents with gross literality. 
The second opposition against Chiliasm proceeded from the 
Alexandrian School. We find it in Clement; and it is carried 
still further by Origen, who opposed his gnostic allegorical 
mode of Interpretation to the sensuous mode of the Ohihasts ; 
he dreaded the prejudice which these views would rouse in the 
heathen against Christianity. In those parts of Egypt which 
the Grecian colonization had not reached, among the Coptic 
population, a very strong opposition was made to Origen. 
After his death, Nepos, a bishop in the house of Arsinoé, stood 
* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 20, iii. 28 Cf. vii. 26. 
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at the head of this party; in a work entitled, sAsyxos raw 
&dAnyoporay, he defended Chiliasm with explanations and 
confutations from the Apocalypse, and his expositions were 
regarded as oracular. After him, the presbyter Coracion was 
a leader of this party, and the Church was threatened with 
& grievous schism; but the liberality and moderation of 
Dionysius the bishop of Alexandria, in which he showed him; 
self worthy of his teacher Origen, overcame the opposition. 
Instead of carrying matters with a high hand, he invited tha 
clergy and congregations of the Alexandrian Church, who had 
introduced heretical opinions, to a conference; he listened 
patiently to their arguments which he set himself to refute, 
and after a discussion which lasted three days, they confessed 
themselves overcome, and abjured their opinions, In con- 
sequence of this he wrote a work «sgl iwayys\uav.* By the 
co-operation of these powerful influences Chiliasm fell into 
disrepute, and at the end of this period its only representatives 
were Lactantius, and Victorinus, bishop of Petavium, in his 
work De fabricd mundi. Some persons renounced these notions 
and joined the Roman Church. 

As the millennium was regarded as a sort of intermediate 
state in reference to the collective development of believers, 
so for individuals the sojourn in Hades was looked upon as 
an intermediate statet between their earthly existence and 
the life consequent on the Resurrection. The Gnostics were 
opponents of this doctrine, as with the exception of Marcion 
they denied the descensus Christi ad inferos. They understood 
by the inferi the kingdom of the Demiurgos, and thought that 
Christ had obtained for believers the power to enter heaven 
after death. So far Marcion agreed with them, since he 
maintained that those who stood in communion with Christ 
were freed from the power of the Demiurgos by his descent 
into Hades. 

Inenzvusf vindicated the doctrine of the Intermediate State 
in Hades against the Gnostics, but, as it appears, not against 


* Kuseb. Hist. Ecel. vii. 24. 

t J. F. Baumgarten, Historia Doctrine de Statu Animarum a Corpore 
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them only; he speaks of persons who were in other respects 
orthodox, but did not assent to this doctrine, so that it seems 
to have experienced a reaction perhaps in connexion with 
Chiliasm, with which it might easily have been mixed up. 
Tertullian also combats those who thought that believers, after 
death, would immediately be taken to heaven: * he wrote a 
book upon it, which is lost. He only makes an exception in 
favour of Patriarchs, Prophets, and Martyrs—for whom the 
baptismus sanguinis was equivalent to a second baptism—that 
they enter Paradise at once, because they do not need purifi- 
cation like the rest. But according to him, this state is not, 
properly speaking, the kingdom of Heaven—into which they 
will not enter till after Christ’s Advent—but corresponds to 
the state of happiness enjoyed by the first man. In the dis- 
tinction here paid to the Martyrs, we may perceive that over- 
valuation of Martyrdom against which Cyprian had to contend. 
In reference to the rest, Tertullian admitted that in the 
intermediate state they had a foretaste either of happiness or 
of impending punishment. 

With this representation of an intermediate state in Hades, 
it was not difficult to connect the notion of a continued 
penance and purification of believers after death. The source of 
this is to be sought for in the East, namely, in the ancient 
Persian doctrine of a purifying conflagration which was to 
precede the victory of Ormuz, and consume everything that 
was impure. It passed from them to the Jews, and then to 
the Christians. The notion of such a fire is found in the 
‘ pseudo-Sibylline books, and the Clementine Homilies. It 
implies the belief that evil is inherent to matter, and must 
be purged out of it. At. the same time a practical injury 
resulted from its connexion in the Homilies with an unspiri- 
tual idea of Monotheism and of faith. They made it the 
privilege of all who believed in the true God, even though 
they led bad lives, to attain salvation by this purifying 
process. In the Western Church, the doctrine of a purgatory 
was held in connexion with that of Hades. Hence Ter- 
TULLIAN explains Matt. v. 25, that even the least sin may be 
atoned for in Hades by a delay in the Resurrection. Among 


* De Anim. c. 55.—Habes etiam de Paradiso a nobis libellum, quo 
constituimus, omnem animam apud inferos sequestrari in diem Domini, 
+ Ibid. c. 58.—In summa, quum carcerem illum, quem evangelium 
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the Western Church Teachers, Cyprian * is the first in whom 
we find the trace of a belief in a purifying fire. Yet his 
meaning is disputable, since the words might apply to a 
purification through repentance in the present life, though it 
is more probable that they relate to the state after death. 
Certainly, for the words purgari dtu igne, there is another 
reading, purgari diutine. In the Oriental Church, we find 
the idea refer to the purifying fire which must precede the 
consummation of the kingdom of God. Clement of Alex- 
andria + speaks of a purification of the wicked by fire. Origen 
declares himself against the literal interpretation;{ the 
expression of an ignis purgatorius must be understood figura- 
tively ; it is a fire which every one brings upon himself by 
his own sins. God places souls in such situations as to 
render the anguish for their sins more poignant. Also the 
words in 1 Cor. iii. 18, which by many are referred to the 
purgatorial fire, he interprets symbolically.§ He urges as a 
reason, that if this passage is understood literally, the plainest 
contradictions would follow. . 

It was natural for the Christians of this age, who were 
converted from the midst of heathenism, to feel particular 


demonstrat, inferos intelligamus et novissimum quadrantem modicum 
quoque delictum mora resurrectionis illic luendum interpretemur, 
nemo dubitabit, animam aliquid pensare penes inferos salva resurrec- 
tionis plenitudine per carnem quoque. . 
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pendere in diem judicii ad sententiam Domini, aliud statim a Domino 
coronari. 
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sympathy for the fate of the heathen. The question was 
forced upon them, what lot awaited those heathens who lived 
before the advent of Christ? The prevalent view was that ot 
an unconditional condemnation of the heathen, in accordance 
with the stern opposition to paganism, and the literal exposition 
and isolation of the passages respecting the condemnation of 
unbelievers. Marcion belonged to the few who came to & 
different conclusion, since he regarded the descensus ad inferos 
as intended to benefit. the heathen who were in need of redemp- 
tion. Perhaps in the legend of the descent of the Apostles to 
Hades, there might be a vague notion of the restoration of 
those who had not arrived at the knowledge of Christ in the 
present life. The Alexandrian Church Teachers expressed this 
opinion very distinctly.* According to them discipline and 
reformation were the only ends of punishment, so that it 
could not be eternal; the final end is droxarderacis, the 
entire freedom from evil. Hence Clement says: “ If in this 
life there are so many ways for purificatioh and repentance, 
how much more should there be after death! The purification 
of souls, when separated from the body, will be easier. We 
can set no limits to the agency of the Redeemer; to redeem, 
to rescue, to discipline, is his work; and so will he continue 
to operate after this life.” Clement did not deem it proper 
to express himself more fully respecting this doctrine, because 
he considered that it formed a part of the Gnosis. Hence he 
says: “As to the rest I am silent, and praise the Lord.” 
Origen infers from the variety of ways and methods by which 
men are led to the faith in this life, that there will be a 
diversity in the divine modes of discipline after death ; notwith- 
standing this, however, he considers it extremely important 
that every one should in this life become a believer. Whoever 
neglects the Gospel, or after baptism commits grievous sins, 
will suffer so much heavier punishments after death.§ The 
doetrine of-a general restoration he found explicitly in 1 Cor. 
xv. 28. Yet he reckons this among the Gnostic (or esoteric) 


* J. F. Cotta, Historia Succincta Dogmatis de Poenalium Infernalium 
Duratione : Tüb. 1774. J. A. Dietelmaier, Commenti Fanatici drose- 
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doctrines, for he says, “It would not be useful for all if they 
had this knowledge ; but it is well, if at least fear of a material 
hell keep them back from sin.” * 

The doctrine of the Resurrection and continued personal 
existence,t is not an isolated truth in Christianity, but has a 
close connexion with the whole Christian scheme. The 
human personality in its whole extent is destined to be 
resuscitated in a higher fotm. Christianity, which will not 
annihilate but transform, refers this transformation to all the 
parts in which the human personality presents itself, and 
therefore to the body; the process of transformation begins 
in this earthly existence, and will be completed at the resur- 
rection. The form in which the doctrine of immortality was 
conceived, according to which it was extended to the earthly 
body, was important at this time, in order to maintain the reality 
of immortality in opposition to an over-refined spiritualism, 
This controversy had been carried on with the Gnostics, but it 
had become more intricate, and the opposition of the Gnostics 
was roused afresh by the crude sensuous form in which the 
identity of the body had been asserted, while its advocates 
were not led to more spiritual conceptions by 1 Cor. xv. This is 
proved by the writings of Justin, ATHANASIUS and TERTULLIAN. 
The latter was deeply penetrated with the importance of this 
doctrine in the scheme of Christianity; in his treatise, De 
Resurrectione Carnis, he defends it against the Gnostics, and 
makes many excellent hermeneutical observations on the 
Gnostic perversions of the Scripture. But his Realism 
obtrudes itself in his sensuous modes of representation. 
Origen has the merit of greater spirituality of conception, and 
he endeavoured to find a medium between the views of a 
heretical gnosis and the sensuous contractedness of the 
common Church mode of contemplation. Hence he dis- 
tinguishes between the essence and the special form belonging 
to the earthly existence—between the material substance as it 
presents itself in this world and that which constitutes the 
essence of the body as the organ of the soul. He says :{ 


* In Jerem. Hom. xix. 
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“Even in this life the body, in a material respect, is not 
always the same, but what constitutes its peculiar essence as 
an organ of the soul is an s/ödog yapaxrngiZov, in which the 
peculiar character of the soul is presented, so that such a body 
should correspond to such a soul; therefore only this peculiar 
impress and essence of the organ need be restored, though in 
a higher form, suited to the higher standpoint to which the 
soul’s existence has advanced. The doctrine stands in con- 
nexion with his opinion, that the UAy is nothing definite, but 
may be presented in various forms, either higher or lower, 
according to the different rank of the rational nature. We 
have already remarked, that at a council in Arabia, he refuted 
the opinion that the soul dies with the body. Thus in these 
regions a revolution on this subject was effected by him, 
though his views of the resurrection soon called forth fresh 
opponents of u sensuous mode of thinking, such as METHODLUS. 
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THE SECOND PERIOD, 


FROM CONSTANTINE THE GREAT TO GREGORY THE GREAT. 
(FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE FOURTH TO THE END OF THE SIXTH 
CENTURY.) 


THE DOGMATIC POLEMIC, AND SYSTEMATIZING 
PERIOD. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF DOGMAS. 


Tuts period, taken in conjunction with the former, constitutes 
the foundation of the entire subsequent development of Chris- 
tian Dogmas. Both together include the development in the 
Roman and Grevian nationalities. But the first was apologetic, 
and served chiefly to exhibit the peculiar character of Chris- 
tianity in its general outlines and in special doctrines, as it 
stood opposed to the religions of Antiquity. In the conflict 
against Judaism and Paganism, and the heresies in which 
Jewish and Pagan elements were mingled, the leading doc- 
trines became more sharply defined: at the same time various 
modifications of them sprang up. Divergent tendencies were 
formed, which though they were unanimous in opposing what 
was antichristian, gave a peculiar prominence to one or the 
other specific phase of doctrine. From these different tenden- 
cies—though all assuming the same foundation of the general 
Christian consciousness — the further development of the 
Christian doctrines necessarily proceeded. As from the fourth 
century the Church was relieved from its conflict with the 
heathen power of the state, obtained political ascendancy, and 
was left to itself, these doctrinal differences, which were no 
longer connected with the general question of Christianity, 
came into ‘collision with one another. From the conflict of 
these contrarieties it was needful that a higher unity should 
be formed ; there was consequently a striving after reconciling 
them, and after the construction of a dogmatic foundation. It 
was, therefore, the characteristic of the age to be dogmatically 
) 8 
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polemic and systematizing. Origen, who marks the closing 
point of the apologetic period, with the spirit of which he was 
strongly imbued, forms, at the same time, the transition to the 
systematizing age. ‘The contrarieties of this period affected 
not merely the Christian consciousness in general, but had a 
more distinct reference to particular doctrines. As, therefore, 
the former period was most important for the development of 
what was distinctively Christian, so was the latter for laying a 
systematic foundation. It was unavoidable, and not in itself 
injurious, that dogmatic contrarieties should be made the 
subjects of debate. It was impossible to remain stationary in 
the original apostolic simplicity; nothing living and peculiar 
could have unfolded itself; the process of historical develop- 
ment would have been checked, and nothing left but a lifeless 
tradition. The most hurtful thing was, that dogmatic one- 
sidedness and narrow-mindedness which denied the unity of 
the consciousness that lay at the basis of these contrarieties, 
and carried on controversy without tending towards the 
common ground of unity. The consequence was, that in 
proportion as men disputed, they stood at a greater distance 
from each other. It was injurious, moreover, that the pointa 
of controversy were not estimated in relation to the essential, 
nature of Christianity, but whatever was the subject in dispute, . 
equal importance was attached to it.: Another evil was, that 
no sufficient distinction was made between Dogma and Faith, 
between the diversities of dogmatic conception and the Chris- 
tian life, especially in the Oriental Church; and hence the 
one-sided dogmatic tendency which was so destructive to the 
Christian life. Here and there individuals appeared, who at 
least strove against the excesses of this dogmatism, although 
even they had not found the right standard for estimating the 
points of controversy. In the fourth and fifth centuries we 
find the germ of another extreme in a party which valued too 
little the importance of dogmatic questions in relation to the 
Christian life ; it evinced a one-sided practical tendency which 
led into error respecting the real nature of what was practical 
in Christianity. To persons of this class Dogma was of no 
importance; the essence of Christianity consisted in Morality, 
as if this did not derive its value from Dogma. They availed 
themselves of a passage in the Epistle to the Philippians, that 
it mattered not if only Christ were preached. This party was 
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at first known under the name of Rhetorians ;* and afterwards 
under that of Gnosimachians.t 

The greatest injury, however, did not arise from the inner 
relation of the controversies, but from a foreign influence, 
namely, the unton of the State and tts politics with the Church. 
The free internal development of the latter was endangered. 
Disputes were to be settled by imperial decrees. Thus a 
variety of passions intermingled with and troubled the dog- 
matic interest. Hence results followed dogmatic controversies 
which could not be derived from the development of contrarie- 
ties. Before the contrarieties had been fully expressed, one 
or the other party was put down by external influence. Tho 
point in dispute perhaps depended on a single word, which 
had been introduced under peculiar circumstances, and before 
the consequences were expressed, the question was decided. 
But it would be overshooting the mark, if we concluded from 
these premises, that all these controversies depended not on 
dogmatic interests, but on the influence of court-parties and 
foreign influences, and that only the power of the State had 
introduced certain dogmas. When a dispute arose about 
words, it was not mere logomachy; if a religious interest 
had not been involved, the verbal dispute would not have 
excited so much sympathy. Worldly passions at a later period 
were intermingled, but even these were not sufficient to 
account for the universal interest. The verbal dispute was 
only a signal which set in a more conspicuous light, dogmatic 
differences that had existed long before. The genetic develop- 
ment of these controversies enables us rightly to understand 
them, and teaches us that important differences in theological 
tendencies were then made apparent which are repeated even 
in our own times. Moreover, by the eaprice of a court, one 
dogmatical tendency might for a certain time gain the victory, 
yet it could not be supposed that external despotism could 
control the minds of men for ever. The spirit of the Church 
re-acted in energetic movements against arbitrary impositions. 


* Athan. e. Apollin. § 6. Philastrius Her. 91. Pradestinatus 
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It belongs to the history of Dogmas to represent everything 
in connexion with the natural development of dogmatic 
tendencies ; but, on the other hand, it must not be overlooked 
that since dogmatic schools were hindered by outward force 
from expressing themselves freely, the true reconciliation of 
these differences could not be effected. And for this reason 
we must endeavour to discover the difference that often exists 
unconsciously in the germ. This applies especially to the 
Eastern Churches; for the Western Churches were more 
independent, and acted more as a counterpoise to the power of 
the State, and hence the conflicts and the subject-matter of 
dogmatic development among them were less exposed to 
corrupt influences. | 

The principal dogmatic differences of this period were 
determined by the influence of nationalities which was mixed 
up with the development of Christianity. We have noticed 
the difference of the Greek and Roman mind, which had been 
conspicuous from the beginning ; among the Greeks there was 
a more versatile and excitable disposition, a scientific pro- 
ductiveness ; among the Romans we find a rigidity, a prac- 
tical tendency, to which the scientific element was originally 
foreign. It resembled the relation of the Roman mind to 
Philosophy, which came to them from the Greeks. The 
advantage on the side of the Greek Church was scientific 
reflection and progressive development ; the disadvantage 
was the preponderance of the dialectic and the speculative to 
the neglect of the practical. Hence they were disposed, 
amidst dogmatical differences, to forget the interests of the 
essential truths of Christianity and their practical bearing. 
An unbridled love of novelty exposed them to the danger of 
involving the Christian faith in a web of dialectic sophistry. 
In the Roman Church, the mobility, the progressiveness, and 
the scientific spirit were wanting; a one-sided adherence to 
the letter led them to rejeet novelties, and to charge more 
liberal views with heresy. Thus the scientific development 
of theology was received from the Greek Church, till Augus- - 
tin’s great creative mind gave a peculiar, new scientific form 
to the doctrines of Christianity. But the advantage was a 
faithful adherence to Tradition, simplicity in the conception 
of Christian Truth, and a more practical character in opposi- 
ticn to the dogmatical wilfulness of the Greeks. And thus 
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the remarkable phenomenon is presented, that while the 
Greek Church, distracted by controversies, set up one con- 
fession of faith after another, the Western Church, on the 
other hand, held fast to the form once delivered to it, and 
had already attained a certain Unity. The Church teachers 
belonging to the latter had attained to a conception of the 
Truth which the Greek Fathers only reached after a pro- 
longed conflict. And so it happened, that the champions of 
orthodoxy in the Greek Church found a support in the 
Western. That dogmatic unity afterwards won the victory 
among the Orientals, and then enjoyed the results of doc- 
trinal disputes in a definite representation of Unity. The 
character of the two Churches may be recognised even in the 
subjects of their Controversies. In the Greek Church men’s 
minds were more occupied with questions. which related 
especially to speculative points, such as the Trinity and the 
two natures in Christ; on the other hand, the great import- 
ance attached to practical questions in the Western Church 
gave rise to controversies that proceeded. from the central 
point of the Christian consciousness, from the Christian 
anthropology in connexion with the doctrine of redemption. 
This tendency was important in its results in reference to 
Dogma and the Life of the later Western Church, as it was 
the means of preserving in it the peculiarly practical spirit of 
Christianity, and the consciousness of the connexion between 
the Dogmatic and the Ethical. From this peculiar dogmatic 
tendency, which appeared with great force at the beginning 
of the fifth century, proceeded the reaction at the. Reforma- 
tion against the foreign elements of the Catholic. doctrine. 
We will now contemplate each of the Churches in their pecu- 
culiar development. . 

Tue ORIENTAL CaurcH. In the fourth century ATHANA- 
sius,* bishop of. Alexandria, was conspicuous,—a man of 
Christian energy and depth, superior to Origen in dialectic 
acuteness and systematic talent, but not his equal in free 
historical development. His influence over the Oriental 


* Opp. ed. Bened. (Montfaucon): 1689—98, 2 t. fol: 1777. Opp. 
Dogmatica Selecta, ed. Thilo: 1852. The Letters of Athanasius, 
published in Syriac by Cureton, in German by Larsow. See Jacobi, 
Deutsche Zeitschr. : 1852, No. 40. Tellemont, Mémoires, &c. t. viii. 
Mébler, Athanasius d. Gr. u. d. Kirche ar. Zeit: 1827, 2 vols. 1844, 
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Church was very powerful, and it was owing especially to his 
exertions, that in the Arian controversy, the victory was won 
for deeper Christian views and dialectic consistency. This 
conflict contributed very much to the further preponderance 
of the dogmatic and the dialectic. In Athanasius, as well as 
in his opponent Arius,* we may discern the influence of 
Origen: Arius took up one element from Origen; Athanasius 
also wished to follow Origen, and was anxious to show that 
the latter was not to be regarded as the forerunner of Arius. 
Those eminent Cappadocian Fathers of the Church, Basrı of 
Ceesarea,t his brother Grecory of Nvssa,t and GRrEGoRY 
NAZIANZEN,§ were all trained under the influénce of Origen. 
He prompted them to the study of classical antiquity, to make 
use of their classical culture for the development of Christian 
doctrine, and led them to greater freedom of thought and 
moderation in controversies. Gregory of Nyssa, the deepest 
thinker of these three Fathers, developed the ideas of Origen 
in a peculiar manner. The intermediate position which 
Kvusesivus of Czsarza|| took in the controversy is also to be 
traced to Origen. He was inferior as a Dogmatist, but 
agreed for the most part with Origen in his apologetic ten- 
dency. Almost the only decided opponents of Origen during 
this period were those who were the enemies of free scientific 
development, or of spiritual views. They held fast to the 


® Fragments from the writings of Arius are to be found in Athana- 
sius, especially from the Oadgia, in the Oratt. contra Arian., and De 
Synodis Arimin. et Seleuceus. c. 16, his letter to Alexander of Alexan- 
dria. See his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia, in Epiphanius, H. E. 
69, 7. Thevdoret. H. E. i. 4. 

+ Opp. ed. Fronto Ducsus et Morellius: Par. 1618—38, 3 t. fol; ed. 
Bened. 1688, 8 t. fol.; Garnier, 1721—30, 3 t.; De Sinner: Par. 1839, 
3+. J. E. Feisser, De Vita Basilii Dissert. Hist. Theol: Gron. 1828. 
L. R. W. Klosse, Basilius d. Gr. nach s. Leb. u. s. Lehre, 1835. 
A. Jahnius, Basilius M. Platonizans : Bern. 1838, 4. Animadverss. in 
Basil. Opp.: Bern. 1842, fasc. 1. 

-T Opp. ed. Morellius: Par. 1615, 2 t.fol. Appdx. by Gretser, 1618, 
ed. Bened., the first vol. 1780. A. Maji, Scptor. vet. nov. Collectio : 
Rom. 1834, t. viii, J. Rupp, Greg. v. Nyssa Leb. u. Meinungen, 1834. 

§ Opp. ed. Morellius: Par. 1630 (Lips. 1690), 2 t. fol. ed. Caittau : 
Par. 1840, 2%. Ullmann Greg. v. Naz. der Theologe, 1825. 

| xporapaccsy?) sdayyekırn, 1. xv. ed. Heinichen, 1842, 2.t. Gais- 
ford, 1843, 4 t. 'Amddekeo ebayy. 1. xx. wpöoc MapriAkor, libb. 2. 
wepi rc ixeAnoraorıxijc Jeodoylac, libb. 3, ed. R. Montacutius: Par. 
1628, fol. 1688. 
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letter of tradition, like ErrpHanrvs of Salamis,*in Cyprus, of 
were the advocates of a coarse Anthropomorphism, which still 
had its friends among the monks. A more cultivated oppo- 
nent of Origen was MaRcELLUs, bishop of Ancyra,t in Galatia, 
a man who adhered to the Scriptures as the standard of his 
religious belief, and was indisposed to the mingling of philo- 
sophy and theology practised by Origen. The Platonic philo- 
sophy, the influence of which on the Church, was chiefly 
owing to the instrumentality of Origen, was still predominant 
among the philosophically trained teachers of the Church. 
And ever since the Christian principle has subordinated 
more completely the Platonic element ; even where the forms 
have been Platonic, the material influence of Christianity has 
preponderated ; only, now and then, certain mixtures of 
Platonic and Christian elements have appeared in a kind of 
religious Idealism, which served for many as a transition to 
Christianity. This was the case with Synesıus,t to whom 
Christianity first presented itself as a symbol for the ideas of 
his Platonic standpoint. In the spurious writings of Diony- 
sıus the Areopagite,$ we find a mystical Theology resulting 
from a mixture of the Platonic and Christian mind, which turned 
the whole constitution of the Church, its external rites and its 


* Opp. ed. Dion. Petavius: Par. 1622; Lpz. 1682, 2 t. fol. 

+ wepi rijc rov viod Yxorayic. Fragments in Eusebius of Coearea. 
Replies wp. MapxiA\ov and wepi rüc éecd. YeoAoy. See Marcelliana, 
ed. H. G. Rettberg: Gottg. 1794. Athanasius De Synodis, § 26. 
Apolog. contr. Arian. § 24—35. Cyrill Hieros. Catech. xv. 27—83. 
Epiphan. Her. 72. L. R. W. Klose, Gesch. u. Lehre des Marcellus u. 
Photinus: 1837. Baur, Gesch. d. Lehre v. d. Dreieinigkeit, i. 525, 

$ Opp. ed. Petavius, 1612, 1640. C. Thilo, Commentatio in Synesii 
Hymn. ii.: Hal. 1842, 4to. Oratt. et Homill. Frgmt. ed. Krabinger : 
Landish. 1851. A. Th. Clausen, De Synesio Philosopho: Havn. 1831. 
B. Kolbe, Synesius v. Cyrene: Berl. 1850. 

8 wepi rnc ovpaviag lepapxiag. mepl rüc ieernovacrieife lepapytac. 
wepi puoricnc Sendoylac. wept Seiwy bvopdrwy, imeorodal. . ed. 
Corderius: Antv. 1684 ; Par. 1644, 2 t. fol.; ed. Venet. 1755, 2 t. fol.; 
translated by Engelhardt: Sulz. 1823. J. Dallsus, De Scriptis qua 
sub Ignat. et Dionysii Nominib. circumferuntur: Genev. 1666. 
Engelhardt, De Dionysio Plotinizante : Erl. 1820. De Origin. Scriptor. 
Areopag. 1822. Baumgarten-Crusius, Opp. Theol.: Jen. 1836, p. 265. 
Ritter Gesch. d. Christl. Philosophie, ii. 519. According to Niedner 
(Kirchengesch. p. 830), there is in the Pseudo-Dionysian writings the 
exhibition of a pretended Athenian Gnosis, but rather Antiochian, 
which reconciles the pure Hellenic Neo-Platonistn and the Church 
doctrine more faithfully than the older Gnosis. 
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dogmas, into a Symbol of its’ideas. But by degrees the Aristo- 
telian Element made itself felt against the Platonic ; we have 
already noticed its peculiar influence among the Artemonites. 
Platonism favoured a tendency for deeper Christian con- 
templativeness, the rights of faith were respected, and that 
Dogmatism was discountenanced which would bring all things 
within the limits of the Understanding. But at this period, 
a confined tendency of the Understanding was developed 
which was hostile to the intuitive Element in Theology. In 


Arius we find an antagonism to the prevalent Dogma, not , 


merely in his doctrine respecting Christ, but in a more 
general reference, which is palpably evident in his attempt to 
bring the doctrine of the Trinity within the comprehension of 
the Understanding. But the most eminent representative of 
this mental tendency is his follower Evnomius,* a man of 
more logical mind than himself. An opponent of whatever 
was inconceivable and transcendental, he pursued knowledge 
in a one-sided direction, not deeply speculative, but proceed- 
ing from an empirical understanding to make everything 
clear, which was his principal aim. In short, he advocated 
an intelligent Supranaturalism in which a rationalistic ten- 
dency was concealed, similar to what we find in Socinus. 
This tendency of an external Dogmatism was strenuously 
opposed by Gregory of Nyssa. Even Heathens, he says, can 
dispute about dogmas; but correctness in dogmas does not 
make a Christian. Christianity is rather grounded in the 
religious life. Here we have that which constitutes the 
radical difference between heathens and Christians. By him 
and the other great Cappadocian teachers,f and by Curysos- 
tom,§ the distinction between believing and knowing was 
maintained against Eunomius, also the rights of independent 
faith, the Inconceivability of God; the relation of faith and 
intuition, and the practical foundations of religious knowledge. 


© ixdsoıc rij¢ rlorewc, in Socrates, v. 10, ed. Valesius. droAoynrırdg, 
ed. Fabricius, Biblioth. Gree. viii. 262. Fragments from the book 
#epi rov viov, in Maji Collect. vii. 1, 202. 

t Philostorg. H. E. lib. vi. Epiph. h. 76. The replies of Gregory 
of Nyssa and Basil. C.R. W. Klose, Geschichte u. Lehre des Eunomius. 


t Greg. Naz. Orat. 83. De Theologia, i. 34. Initium Greg. Nyssa . 


De Anima et Resurrectione, t. iii p. 238, ed. Mor. 1688. 
§ Homilies on the Inconceivability of God. Opp. i. p. 544, ed. 
Montf. in 1 Cor. Homil. 34, 1, 2; vol. x. p. 310, &c. 
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Although the influence of ORIGEN was extended over the 
whole Oriental Church, yet his school at Alexandria did not 
retain its original character.* Its last representative, in the 
fourth century, was Didymus, f who, though blind from child- 
hood, was the most learned man of his age. Afterwards the 
school was removed to Sida in Pamphylia, and became extinct. 
In the Alexandrian Church only one element of Origen’s 
spirit was retained, the speculative mystical, as exhibited by 
Athanasius in opposition to Arianism; but the other side, the 
historically literal tendency of Origen, met with no encourage- 
ment in Alexandria. Gradually an opposition was formed 
against the Alexandrian tendency: it proceeded from a new 
dogmatic school, the Antiochian, f which in its fundamental 
elements may likewise be traced back to Origen, for the 
impulse he had given to learned pursuits in general, and his 
zeal for sound biblical study were transferred to Antioch. The 
first foundation of this school was exegetical, and was laid by 
DororueEts§ and Lucıan, || in the fourth century by EuseBıus 
of Emesa,T and especially by Dıoporus of Tarsus,** and 
Taxoporustf of Mopsuestia. The Exegetical direction of this 


* On the characteristics of the various theological schools at this 
period, see Niedner, Kirchengeschichte, p. 317, &c. 

+ De Spiritu 8. in Jerome's Latin vers. De Trinitate, libb. iii. ed. 
Mingarelli: Bonon. 1769, fol. Adv. Manicheus in Combefisii Auctuar. 
Gr. P. ii. Expositio vii. Canonic. Epistolar., the fragments in Lücke, 
Queestiones ac Vindicis Didymiane: Göttg. 1829—82, 4 +t. See 
Cölln. Hall. Encyclop. xxiv. art. Didymus. 

t On the Antiochian school, see Neander’s Der Heilige Chrysostomus 
u. die Kirche, besonders des Orients in dessen Zeitalter. 2 Th. 1821, 
1832. Neander’s Ch. H. iii. 212. 

§ Euseb. H. E. vii. 32. 

| Euseb. H. E. viii. 18; ix. 6. Hieronym. Catal. Script. Illustr. c. 77. 

4 Hieronym. Catal. 91, 119. Socrates, H. E. ii. 9. Sozom. iii. 6. 
Thilo üb. d. Schriften des Eusebius von Alexandris u. Eusebius v. 
Emesa: Halle, 1832. 

** Hieronym. Cat. 119. Socrates, vi. 3. Suidas, 8. v. Acédwpog. 
Assemanni, Biblioth. Oriental. iii. 1,28. In the Spicileg. Solesm. p. 
269, fragments are given of a work by Victor of Capua, which must 
have been taken from a Commentary of Diodorus on the second book 
of Moses. In the fragments themselves there is no reason to the con- 
thao yer fragments are Marcus Mercator and Photius, cod, 122,— 

JACOBI. 

tt Comment. in Proph. xii. Minores in Theod. Mops. que supersunt, 
ed. Wegnern. t.i. A. Magi, vi. 1. Commentar. in Epist. ad Roman. 
in A, Magi, Spicel. iv. This large fragment, with smaller ones from 
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school continued to be its prominent characteristic, according 
to which Dogma, independently of Tradition, was to be 
derived from Holy Writ. Allegory was the medium for bring- 
ing the Bible into harmony with every tradition; but here the 
Exposition of Scripture was formed from its own contents by 
an unprejudiced, grammatical, and logical method. The 
Antiochian method of Exposition formed the right medium 
between the allegorizing method, and that grossly literal style 
of interpretation by which alone it had hitherto been opposed. 
With this was connected a more liberal method in the criti- 
cism of the Canon, and in the consideration of the historical 
relation of the Old and New Testament; there was also an 
endeavour to contemplate Christ in his earthly appearance, 
not according to a preconceived dogmatic scheme, but as he is 
represented in the Gospels. Altogether, there was a striving 
“ after clearness and rational development; after a knowledge of 
the divine in connexion with, the natural. In the opposition 
between this and the Alexandrian School, we notice the most 
divergent tendencies of the theological spirit; the supranatural 
and the rational element, only that neither were of an exclu- 
sive character. In Alexandria the greatest stress was laid on 
the supernatural in dogma; those formule were preferred in 
which this was most strongly expressed, and all attempts at 
explanation were rejected. The Antiochians did not deny 
the supernatural ; there were among them men of the deepest 


the Commentaries on the other epistles of Paul, is in Th. Episo. Mops. 
in N. T. Commentaria que reperiri potuer. colleg. O. F. Fritzsche : 
Turic. 1847. In the Spic. Solesmens, i. 49, Latin Commentaries are to 
be found on the Epistles to the Galatians, &c., as far as Philemon ; 
those on the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, and Philemon, are 
complete. Pitra, the Editor of the Spicileg., ascribes this work to 
Hilary of Poictiers. But there is no doubt that they are translations of 
the Commentaries of Theodorus. See Jacobi'’s Deutsche Zeitschr., 1854, 
and his Programs, Hal. 1855, 1856, for the Commentaries on the 
Epistles to the Philippians and the Colossians. Other fragments are in 
Facund. Hermian. Pro Defens. Trium Capitul. libb. xii. in Bibl. Patr. 
Lugduni xii. Galland xi. For Catalogue of his writings, see J. A. 
Assemanni Bibl. Orien. iii. 1, 30. Ernesti Opusc. Thevlog. p. 502. 
Miniter, Stindlin and Tzschirner, Archiv. f. Kirchengesch. i.1. R.E. 
Klener, Symbole Litter. ad Theod. Mops. Episc. Pertinentes: Gott. 
1836. O. F. Fritzsche, De Theod. Mops. Vita et Scptis.: Hal. 1836. 
T. L. Sieffert, Theod. Mops. vet. Tti. sobr. Interpretandi Vindex : 
Regiom. 1827.—[Jacost.] 
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Christian spirit, such as Chrysostom * and Theodoret ;+ but 
they aimed at making their views of divine things as per- 
spicuous as possible and in unison with reason. Between 
these tendencies there was necessarily a complete antagonism ; 
this might be seen in their anthropology; but in accordance 
with the character of the Greek Church, it was most strikingly 
apparent in their speculative Christology. 

THE WESTERN CHuRcH. After the first period of scientific 
dependence on the Eastern Church, Hırary of Poictiers} was 
the first who appeared in the West as a professed Dogmatic 
writer. Before he became involved in the Controversies of 
the East, he had arrived, in his own way, at his dogma 
respecting the Trinity. JERoME,$ who long resided at 
Bethlehem, occupied an important position as mediator 
between the Eastern and the Western Church, which latter he 
had enriched with the learning of the East. He is dis- 
tinguished as a learned collector, and for certain ingenious 
ideas, but had little talent for the formation of a dogmatic 
system. Ambrose of Milan,|| also, whose peculiar excellence 
lay in the direction of practical ethics, was largely indebted to 
the Greeks. 

In the preceding period, the African Church had already 
begun to develope the Western mind in a scientific manner. 
And in this age also, North Africa had manifested scientific 
productiveness.. Augustin formed a new system within the 


Bt Opp. ed. Montfaucon: Par. 1718—38, 18 t. fol.; Par. 1834—89, 


18 t. 

+ tpamnorie roe wodtpopdgoc, libb. iv. Aınvırav Separevrixh 
xa0nudrwy, Disputatt. xii. Heretic. Fabular., comp. libb. v. Opp. ed. 
Sirmond : Par. 1649, 4 t. fol. t. 5; add. Jo. Garnier: Par. 1684; ed. 
Schulze et Noesselt: Hal 1769—74,5 t.8. J. F. Richter, De Theo- 
doreto Epist. Paulin. Interpret.: Lips. 1822. 

t De Trinitate, libb. xii. De Synodis. De Synodis Arimin. et Seleu- 
oeus. Commt. in Psalm. Matth. Opp. ed. Bened. (Constant): Par. 1693; 
Maffei, Veron. 1730, 2 t. fol.; Oberthur. Wirceb. 1785, seq. 4 t. 

§ Opp. ed. Erasmus: Bas. 1516; ed. Bened. (Martianay): Par. 1698 
—1706, 5 t. fol.; Vallarai Veron. 1734—42, 11 t. f.; Venet. 1766—72, 
4t. 


{ Hexeemeron de Incarnationis Dominic» Sacramento de Fide, libb. v. 
De Spiritu 8. libb. iii. ed. Bened.: Par. 1686—10, 2t.£ Bohringer, 
Die Kirche u. ihre Zeugen. 1 Abth. 3. 

{ Opp. ed. Erasmus: Bas. 1529; Bened.: Par. 1659—~1701, xi. t.; 
Antwp. 1700—1708, xi. t., with Appendix by Le Clerc, 1703. Brude- 
mann, d.h. Augustin, Th. 1: Berl. 1841. Poujoulat, Geschichte d.h. 
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sphere of scientific development. His influence may be com- 
pared with that of Origen in the East, but it was more general 
and enduring in the West. He was one of those great men of 
world-wide celebrity, whose agency is not limited to their own 
times, but is felt afresh at various epochs in the lapse of 
centuries. His position in reference to Theology was similar 
to that of Plato and Aristotle in the department of Philosophy. 
On the one hand, the development of the Catholic dogma 
which appears in the writings of the schoolmen proceeded 
from him, and, on the other hand, a reaction of the pure 
Christian consciousness against the foreign elements of the 
Catholic dogma. Those tendencies within the pale of the 
Catholic Church from which a new Christian life emanated 
connect themselves with him. Even the more complete 
reaction at the Reformation, and the various revivals which the 
evangelical Church has experienced may be traceable to the 
same source. He resembled Origen in his turn for specu- 
Jation, but surpassed him in originality, depth, and acuteness. 
Both passed through Platonism in the process of their culture ; 
he did not, however, like Origen, mingle the Christian and 
Platonic elements, but developed the principles of Christianity 
independently of Platonism, and even in opposition to it. 
But Origen excelled him in greater mental freedom and 
erudite historical culture, while Augustin’s mind was fettered 
by a definite Church system. The union of their mental 
elements would, without doubt, have made the most complete 
Church teacher. Nevertheless, many qualities were united in 
Augustin, which we find scattered in separate tendencies of 
theological development, and hence we see the various periods 
of the Church shadowed forth in his mental career. He was 
born at Tagaste, in Numidia ;* the first seeds of Christianity 
were sown in his heart by his pious mother Monica. His 
great powers, his ardent temperament and powerful impulses 
needed to be attempered and refined by the Gospel. Hence, 
he had to pass through many a stormy conflict, and to be led 
through an intricate path, ere he could attain mental repose 
and steady development. In his youth he came to Carthage 
to study Rhetoric, and became intimately conversant with the 


Augustin, translated into German by Hurter: Schaffh. 1847. 2 Th. 
Bohringer, i. 3. 
* See Confession. libb. xiii, cum prefat. A. Neandri: Berol. 1823. 
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classical writers of Rome, an important point in his education. 
He also attempted Grecian Literature, but his taste for the 
study of languages was not strong enough, and owing to this, 
he read the Bible only in the Latin translation. Had he 
made himself acquainted with the Scriptures, and the Oriental 
Fathers in the original languages, his views would have been 
modified in various respects. Surrounded by the moral cor- 
ruption of a great city, he lost all deep sense of religion ; law- 
less passions were kindled ; worldly pursuits, noisy amusements 
and pleasures suppressed the divine germ in his heart; but 
the power of the seed of divine life, was evinced in counter- 
workiny the tendency to evil. It happened that a passage he 
accidentally met with in the Hortensius of Cicero in praise of 
Philosophy, presented the glory of such a life with such force 
to his soul, that he resolved to devote himself to the investiga- 
tion of Truth. The Ideal rose before his view, but there was 
much to be overcome which prevented its attainment. This 
longing after the divine reminded him of his Christian educa- 
tion, and he turned to the Bible. But he had not the requisite 
disposition to understand its depth and simplicity. It was 
not congenial to his taste which had been formed by the study 
of classical literature, and he was offended by the demand the 
Church made on his belief. The large promises of the 
Manicheans appeared to him far more attractive, as they did 
not require faith, but gave hopes.of discoveries and compre- 
hensive knowledge. Moreover, the direction of their thinking, 
and of his own, agreed in one point, which had occupied him 
from the first; as, on the one hand, he had experienced the 
power of sinful desires, so, on the other, he had been attracted 
by the ideal of a higher life; the question, therefore, was early 
forced upon him, Whence this disunion in man? "Whence 
came Evil? Manicheism promised a solution. Thus Augustin 
became a zealous Manichean, and knew no higher aim than to 
reach the degree of an electus. The sceptic Bayle, who, in the 
article of his Dictionary on Manicheism has urged the diffi- 
culties which beset a Theodicy as contrasted with Dualism, 
remarks that the cause of Manicheism would have gained 
much, had so acute a thinker as Augustin adhered longer to 
it. He might have discovered much to justify Dualism, and 
in his treatise De apto et pulchro (of which, however, we know 
nothing but the title) he has made the attempt. But Augustin 
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was too clear a thinker, and too truth-loving, to allow himself 


to be for ever enthralled in Manicheism. After spending ten 
years in this sect, he found out that he bad been deceived, and 
maintained only an outward connexion with it. But after 
being freed from this delusion, he was in danger of falling into 
universal scepticism, had he not been kept by the remains of 
his general religious faith. At this crisis he became acquainted 
with a Latin translation of certain Neo-Platonic writings. He 
was attracted by their apparent harmony with those Christian 
ideas which from his childhood had still retained their hold 
upon him. Thus Platonism became an important point of 
transition in his philosophical and religious development. He 
experienced a reaction of an immediate religious belief against 
Scepticism, of Monism against Dualism. The conception of 
Evil as something not positive was a transition to his later 
view of it. The spiritualizing of his mode of thinking was of 
prime importance, after having been misled by Manicheism to 
indulge in sensuous representations. Platonism substituted 
the spiritual contemplation of Ideas to the representations of 
the Imagination ; his longing after the Ideal was again kindled. 
He formed an association with some of his friends for the 
investigation of truth; but in striving after this object, he was 
made sensible of certain obstacles in his own soul, He was 
prompted by the Platonic ideas which bore an affinity to 
Christianity to apply himself afresh to the study of Christian 
truth and of the Bible, for understanding which he was now 
better prepared by his inward experience. His study of 
Paul’s Epistles made a powerful impression upon him; Paul’s 
personal development resembled his own course; by means of 
it he understood the conflict between the flesh and the Spirit. 
Yet, as an enthusiastic Platonist, he did not regard the New 
Testament as the highest source of religious truth, but only 
expected to find in it a confirmation of Platonic doctrines. He 
placed the superiority of Christ chiefly in his making those 
truths the common property of mankind which hitherto had 
been the exclusive possession of philosophers. The faith of 
the Church he regarded as a preparatory school for the higher, 
philosophic knowledge; they bore the same relation to each 
other as the Platonic déf% and émorgmn, the one-being the 
exoteric doctrine, the other, the esoteric. He had it in con- 
templation to construct a peculiar religious Idealism, and to 
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incorporate it with Christianity. But the Spirit of the Serip- 
tures, especially of Paul’s Epistles, overpowered him; Chris- 
tian truths became more to him than he expected ; religious 
faith, the Christian consciousness as the common property of 
all Christians, gradually overcame his individual philosophic 
training. From being a Platonic religious philosopher he 
became a believing Christian, who, on the foundation of faith, 
sought to raise a superstructure of knowledge. In addition to 
this, he attended at Milan on the preaching of AmsRosz, from 
which he acquired a more correct knowledge of the doctrines 
of the Church than from the caricatures of the Manicheans. 
He was stil] agitated by a fierce internal conflict, when some 
one told him of a man of the world, who had given up every- 
thing in order to devote himself entirely to Religion. This 
filled him with shame, and brought his self conflict to a crisis ; 
in this state he heard the words roLLeE! Lese! He opened 
his Bible, and lighted on Romans xiii. 13, 14. This decided 
him; he now gave all his energies to Christianity. In his 
further development, it became apparent how the Christian 
Spirit had worked its way out of Manicheism and Platonism. 
In this view his treatises De vera religione, and De utilitate 
credendi are very important. If, at an earlier stage, he had 
set knowledge in opposition to the faith of authority, he now 
maintained it as a first principle that Christian knowledge 
could praceed only from faith. As long as a man continues 
opposed to divine things in his disposition, they must appear 
strange and unintelligible to him, hence what the Manicheans 
affirm, that knowledge must precede faith, is the reverse of the 
truth. Man must first of all, by the surrender of his heart, 
enter into divine truth, and then the enlightened reason will 
discern the contents of Christian truth. True knowledgs 
must also proceed from the experience of the life which is 
founded on Faith. Hence the maxim, fides precedit intel- 
lectum. On this, Augustin founded an independent scientific 
Dogmatic, which had for its basis Christian faith and Christian 
experience, and, therefore, the Christian consciousness, and in 
which the offico was assigned to enlightened reason, of develop- 
ing the contents of Christianity. Accordingly, there were two 
principal points to which he applied himself; in the first 
place, to maintain the independence and dignity of Faith 
against a profane speculation, end secondly, to promote a 
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rational knowledge in Religion, and to prove the connexion of 
Faith with Reason. He originated not only a practical, but a 
peculiar speculative development, one that was rooted in the 
Christian consciousness and vital experience. On this side, 
there was a connexion between his ideas and Scholasticism. 


The reconciliation of rational and scientific knowledge with | 


the essential truths of Christianity, formed a counterpoise to 
that one-sided faith of authority which had hitherto prevailed 
in the Western Church, and had treated every free mode of 
thought as heretical. At first, indeed, when under the influ- 
ence of Platonism, and engaged chiefly in the controversy 
against Manicheism, Augustin was, in many respects, more 
free and susceptible than, at a later period, when, indeed, he 
developed the Christian system in opposition to Platonism, 
but also became more inflexible in his systematic and eccle- 
siastical tendencies. His School maintained itself amidst the 
ravages of the Vandals down to the sixth century, and sent 
out men.who ably vindicated the dogmatic standpoint of 
Augustin; such as Facunpus, bishop of Hermiane,* and 
Fuieentius,t bishop of Ruspe, both in Numidia. We also 
recognise the wide-spread influence of Augustin’s scientific 
and dogmatic spirit in LEo the Great, bishop of Rome,{ and 
Grecory the Great.§ Gregory who closes this period as the 
last classical teacher of the West shows, along with the strong 
sensuous element of the religious spirit which characterizes 
Catholicism, a deep reflective piety which harmonizes with 
the Augustinian view of Christianity, and in both respects 
exerted an influence on after ages. 


* Pro Defensione Trium Capitulorum, libb. xii. Contra Mucianum. 
Opp. ed. Sirmond : Par. 1629, 8. Biblioth. P. P. Gallandi, t. xi. 

t De Veritate Pradestinationis et Gratis, libb. 8. Bibl. Patr. 
Lugd. ix. 

et Opp. ed. Quesnel: Par. 1675, 2 t. 4; Ballaini: Venet. 1755—57, 
8 t.fol. Avendt. Leo. d. Gr. u. s. Zeit. Mainz, Pecthel, Leb. u. Lehren 
.des Papster Leo: Jen. 1843. . 

§ Expos. in Job s. Moralium. libb. 85. Liber Pastoralis cure, 
Dialogor. de Vita et Miracul Patr. libb. iv. Epp. libb. 14. Opp. ed. 
Bened.: Par. 1705, 4 t. f.; Galliccioli: Venet. 1768, 17 t. 4. ‘Pauli 
Warnefordi (775), De Vita S. Gregorii Paps, libb. 4. Joannis Diaconi 
Eccles. Rom. (875), De Vita 8. Gregorii, libb, 4. G. F. Wiggen, De 
Gregorio M. ejusque Placitis Anthropologicis : Rost. 1838. See also 
his Essay in D. Zeitschr. f. Histor. Theol. 1853. Lau, Gregor. I. nach s. 
Leben u, s. Lehre, 1845, Pfahler, Gregor. d. Gr. u. s. Zeit.: Fkf. 1853. 
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THE SPECIAL HISTORY OF DOGMAS. 
4. THE HISTORY OF INTRODUCTORY DOGMAS. 
&. ON THE SOURCES OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 

1. REASON AND REVELATION. . 


THE question, whether Reason or a Supernatural Revelation, 
is the highest source of religious knowledge, had already been 
discussed in the former period. Rationalism appeared most 
strongly in Manicheism. The Antiochian and Alexandrian 
Schools were distinguished by a rationalist and supernaturalist 
tendency. But both held the Bible to be the highest source 
of religious knowledge. Augustin endeavoured to establish 
the claims of revelation in opposition to his earlier Manicheism 
and to Platonism, and on the other hand to prove the harmony 
of ratio and fides. In his epistle to Consentius, who main- 
tained that not Reason, but the Authority of the saints was to 
be followed, he says, that he ought to retract his accusations 
against Reason, and endeavour to discern by the light of 
Reason what he already maintained on the ground of faith. 
Far be it from us to imagine that God hates that in us, by 
which he has distinguished us from all other living creatures. 
In fact, we could not believe, if we had not souls endowed 
with Reason. 
2. SCRIPTURE AND TRADITION. 


‘We have seen that in the preceding period, Tertullian in the 
Western Ohurch regarded Tradition as the controlling prin- 
ciple, and made the Exposition of Scripture dependent upon 
it; while on the contrary, the Alexandrians, who were the 
representatives of the Greek standpoint, regarded Holy Writ 


® Ep. ad. Consentium, 119, 120.—Vide ergo secundum hee verba 
tua, ne potius debeas, maxime de hac re, in qua preecipue fides nostra 
consistit, solam sanctorum auotoritatem sequi, nec ejus intelligentia 
a me qusrere rationem. Corrige definitionem tuam, non ut fidem 
respuaa, sed ut ea que fidei firmitate jam tenes, etiam rationis luce 
conspicias. 38. Absit namque ut hoc in nobis Deus oderit, in quo nos 
reliquis animantibus excellentiores creavit. Absit, inquam, ut ideo 
credamus, ne rationem accipiamus sive quweramus, cum etiam credere 
non possemus, nisi rationales animas haberemus. ! ergo in quibusdam 
rebus ad doctrinam salutarem pertinentibus, quas ratione nondum 
percipere valemus, sed aliquando valebimus, fides precedat rationem, 
qua cor mundetur, ut magne rationis capiat et perferat lucem, hoc 
utique rationis est. 
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independently of Tradition, and advocated a more free inter- 
pretation of it. 

We can trace the same difference pervading the period now 
under review. As to the doctrine of the normative value of 
Holy Writ, there were several among the Oriental teachers 
who expressed themselves most decidedly on the authority 
that was due to it alone; thus Cyril of Jerusalem commends 
the Creed* because it was taken directly from the Bible. As 
all were not able to read the Sacred Volume, the whole doc- 
trine of faith was here comprised in a few words; the Creed 
was confirmed by the whole of Scripture. Respecting the doc- 
trines he further says,t that we must not believe the least 
point without evidence from Holy Writ. Chrysostom and the 
other Antiochian Teachers gave prominence to the authority of 
Scripture. He represents it frequently as the highest source of 
knowledge to which all persons must resort for instruction ;} 
thus he says, Suppose a heathen comes to me and says, I 
wish to become a Christian; but I know not to whom I must 
join myself; there are so many sects among you Christians, 
and I know nothing of the Scriptures. This, he rejoins, is 
exactly in our favour; if we required you to follow our rea- 
sonings, you might be perplexed; but we tell you, that we 
believe in Holy Writ. If a person objected that one man 
maintains that it stands thus in Scripture, and another that 
it is different, Chrysostom does not refer him to the authority 
of the Church, but.asks him, “ Hast thou no reason? do what 
thou oughtest according to the voice of thy Conscience; seek 
truth from God in a rational manner, and he will certainly 
reveal it to thee.” We find similar authority attributed to 
the Holy Scriptures by the Western Teachers in various pas- 
sages: thus Augustin says,§ “ The writings of the Prophets 
and the Apostles are the only ones, on which we do not 
venture to pass sentence, but according to which we must 
judge all others.” Further, “ we show honour to Holy Writ, 
in allowing no possibility of error to it; and if we find some- 
thing apparently erroneous, either there is a mistake in the 
manuscripts, or we do not understand the passage; we believe 
other writers because they prove what they affirm either from 


* Cateches. 5, 12. + Ibid. 4, 17. 
t Hom. in Acta, 33, 4, p. 258. 
§ Contr. Cresconium Donatist. ii. 89. 
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Holy Writ or from Reason.”® Yet we should conclude too 
much if wa inferred that he admitted of no other source of 
knowledge of Christian doctrine but the Bible, and depended 
entirely upon that. In the West generally, Tradition and the 
Authority of the Church were of peculiar weight, and Augustin 
himself was led by the course of his mental training to join in 
their recognition. Bewildered by Scepticism, he was met by 
the thought, Must not God have made provision for the 
erring, and given them a sure external authority by which 
they may obtain the confident knowledge of the Truth? He 
expected to find such an authority in the Church ; and having 
searched after the truth it was no longer doubtful to him, 
whether Christ was to be really acknowledged as a teacher of 
truth; even the Manicheans allowed this; the point in dis- 
pute was, where the true doctrine of Christ was to be found. 
The Manicheans asserted that this doctrine had been already 
falsified in all the apostolic writings by Jewish elements and 
interpolations. Hence the question shaped itself to Augustin, 
“Where am I to find the genuine original records of the 
Christian doctrine?” Critical aids.and principles were wanting 
to him by which he might have been rendered independent of 
Tradition ; he had therefore no. resource left, but to find a 
pledge for the true form of the Canon in the tradition of the 
Church. The spread of Christianity,—the victories. of the 
Church over all persecutions and heresies, —the fact that 
through it the highest truth had become the common property 
of the people at large,—all the signs by which proofs might 
be found for the divine origin of the Gospel, were to him 
arguments for the divinity of the Church. 

This determined him to resign himself entirely to the 
authority of the Church, and to receive from it the Canon and 


* Ad Hieron. ep. 82, cap. 111, tom. ii. frag. 144.—Ego enim fateor 
caritati tus solis eis Scripturarum libris, qui jam canonici appel- 
lantur didici hunc timorem honoremque deferre, ut nullum eorum 
auctorem scribendo aliquid errasse firmissime credam. Ac si aliquid 
in iis offendero literis, quod videatur contrarium veritati, nihil aliud, 
quam vel mendosum esse codicem, vel interpretem non assecutum esse 
quod dictum est, vel me minime intellexisse, non ambigam. Alios 
autem ita lego, ut quantalibet sanctitate doctrinaque prepolleant, non 
ideo verum putem, quia ipsi ita senserunt, sed quia mihi vel per illos 
auctores canonicos vel probabili ratione, quod a vero non abhorreat, 
persuadere potuerunt. 

T2 
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the doctrines of the Faith, and it was specially the African 
Church to which he thus submitted himself. The maxim 
fides pracedit intellectum was applied by him in the following 
manner: A man must first of all humbly receive and practice 
the doctrines of the Faith on the authority of the Charch, and 
then he will be capable of developing genuine Christianity 
by Scripture and Reason.* And this continued to be the 
Catholic doctrine till the Reformation. On this ground we 
are enabled to understand that pregnant sentence, Ego vero 
evangelio non trederem, nisi me catholica ecclesia commoveret 
auctoritas.¢ Protestant Theologians have been disposed to 
explain it as meaning, “I was first led to the Bible by the 
tradition of the Church ;” but without doubt it rather means, 
“ The authority of the Church is the witness for the divinity 
of Holy Writ; how eould I convince unbelievers, if I were 
not permitted to appeal te the authority of the Church? I 
must depend upon it to know what the canon of Holy Writ is, 
and its right Interpretation.” It deserves notice in what a 
circle he moves; for in arguing against the Donatists he 
proves the authority of the Church from the Scriptures. When 
they, according to their subjective tendency, appealed on behalf 
of the authority of their Church, to the miracles wrought 
within it, he would allow no argument to be valid but the 
objective one taken from the Scriptures. We also, he says, 
lay claim to Faith; we do not assert that we form the Church 
of Christ, because our church is recommended by an Ambrose 
and others, or because it is rendered illustrious by the councils 
of bishops ; we do not even appeal to the miracles which are 
performed throughout the world but to the testimony of Holy 
Writ. Christ, who after his resurrection allowed his body to 
be touched by his diseiples, nevertheless appealed to the 
testimony of the Law and the Prophets. 

In the preceding period, persons might abide by the general 
Tradition of the Church as they would by a more private one ; 
but in this age a special organ of that Tradition was added ; 


* De Utilit. Cred. cap. 21.—Nam vera religio nisi credantur ea que 
quisque postea, si se bene gesserit dignusque fuerit, assequatur atque 
percipiat et omnino sine quodam gravi auctoritatis imperio iniri reote 
nullo pacto potest. 

+ Contr. ep. Manich. cap. 6. 

+ De Unitate Eccles. 50, 
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the General Councils, of which the decisions expressed. the 
general Church consciousness as witnesses of the truth. For 
if the bishops, as successors of the Apostles, were the organs 
of the Holy Spirit, and their convocation a representation of 
the Church, it seemed that the guidance of these organs by 
the Holy Spirit might be relied upon. The decisions of the 
General Councils were therefore esteemed as the certain 
utterances of the Holy Spirit. Hence a subjective view, 
which at an earlier period might be held without the reproach 
of being heretical, became a heresy after the decision of a 
General Council, since it appeared to be the duty of every one 
to submit to that judgment in which the voice of the Holy 
Spirit was heard. The opinion of individuals which would 
assert its claims against such a general decision would be 
eondemned as subjective self-will. We find this principle 
developed in Augustin; it was not his view, that Truth was 
revealed to the Council by a fresh inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, but that by continued theological inquiry under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, the result was evolved, and that 
the Councils were only the organs ordained by God to express 
this result. He ascribes to General Councils the prerogative 
of correcting the expression of individual Church teachers of 
eminence. Yet he also says: General Councils will be im- 
proved by later ones, if truth comes to light by investigation.* 
He, therefore, regarded them as relatively the most perfect 
expression of the Christian consciousness for the time being. 
But in what does he suppose this improvement to consist ? 
Probably he only thought that additions were made, or did he 
admit that errors which occurred in former decisions might be 
corrected ? 

Next to Augustin, in reference to the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church on Tradition, we have to notice a distin- 
guished writer, VıncEentius Lirinensis, who shortly after 
Augustin’s death, about a.p. 435, wrote his Commonitorium, 
or Tractatus pro Catholiew fidei Antiquitate et Universitate 
adversus Profanas Novitates, in which be systematically 
carried out Augustin’s principles. He sets in opposition to 
the Heretics, the authority of the Divine word, and the Tradi- 
tion of the Catholic Church. He starts the question, If the 
Bible be the only sufficient source of knowledge, of what use 

® De Baptismo c. Donatist, ii. 3. 
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is the authority of the Church? His answer is, because Holy 
Writ, on account of its higher meaning, may be explained in 
so many ways. A Rule is required for its Interpretation, and 
this he calls the Sensus Catholicus et Ecclesiasticus. He seeks 
for it outside of the Scriptures, because he cannot recognise it in 
the Scriptures themselves. The Sensus Catholicus must be 
recognisable in all ages in all parts of the Church, and by all 
persons. Its criteria are therefore antiquitas, antiquity ; 
universalitas, universality; consensus, agreement, i.e., the 
agreement of the General Councils and the great teachers of 
the Church, which must all be in unison in order to determine 
the genuineness of a true Tradition. Whatever any Church 
teacher, however holy, might maintain in opposition to this 
universal and objective truth, could only be regarded as his 
private opinion. Vincentius admitted a progressive develop- 
ment of the Church ; the only point of importance was that it 
should be a healthy growth. This is required in every Being, 
that it should continue unaltered in its essential character, 
and only be developed in accordance with that. Accordingly, 
the Church must always hold fast the same fundamental 
doctrines, on which its soundness depends; but it must 
advance gradually in the knowledge and clear development of 
these truths. Heavenly truth cannot change, but it may 
become more distinctly apprehended. This progressive de- 
velopment is connected with the definite organs of the General 
Councils, by which the simplicity of the Faith has always 
been determined with progressive clearness in opposition to 
error. 

In the writings of Facunpus of HERMIANE, we find a very 
able exposition of the relation between the general Christian 
consciousness and the gradually formed doctrinal views of 
individuals. He compares it with the general moral con- 
sciousness, with the internal law of consciousness, and the 
doctrinal distinctions with particular laws. He sets out from 
the point, that the moral law is implanted in the heart as a 
whole; this internal law is more powerful than any external 
letter, and all special laws together cannot go beyond the 
measure of that internal rule; buat since man has deviated in 
heart from the moral law, so on that account a testimony of 
outward, special, written words is given against its despisers. 
Thus there is now nothing more powerful than the expression 
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of the universal Christian consciousness; but for this reason 
written testimonies which subserve that consciousness,. and 
never go beyond it, must be given against those who have 
falsified the meaning and bearing of the Creed.* In reference 
also to the authority of the General Councils, he agrees with 
Vincentius, Christ cannot be wanting to the priests assembled 
in his name.t General Councils have this advantage, that 
what cannot be apprehended by the understanding is credited 
on authority.{ But the agreement of these councils proceeds 
from the previous controversies. 

In the Oriental Church the doctrine of the Church's 
authority was not maintained so systematically and absolutely, 
but in practice the authority of Tradition prevailed in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. It was opposed by Mar- 
CELLUS of Ancyra. When the dogmas of the Fathers were 
brought against him, he replied that the word déyua denoted 
& human opinion ;§ he would acknowledge no authority but 
the Divine declarations of Holy Writ. In the Greek Church 
the views of the mystic theology respecting the holiness of 
certain things which could not be expressed, and respecting 
higher truths which could not be generally understood, pro- 
moted the belief in the obscurity of the Scriptures, and the 
notion that in order to understand them, a traditionary inter- 
pretation was needed, not granted to every one. As at an 
earlier period reference was made to a Gnostic secret tradition, 
so now certain higher dogmatic truths which were not com- 
mitted to writing, but were only to be silently propagated, 
were distinguished from such as were publicly announced ; a 
distinction was made between déyua and xnguywa.| Thus 
many esoteric deeper truths which were not developed in Holy 
Writ, were said to have found their expression, and to have 
been propagated in the sacred usages and symbols of the 
Church. Hence such usages were employed as proofs of 
dogmas of which they presupposed the existence. It was 
certainly true, that certain Church usages might serve as 
testimonies of the contents of the universal Christian con- 
sciousness, but as genuine and foreign elements might mingle 


® Pro Defsnsione Trium, cap. viii. c. 7. + Ibid. 

+ Neander’s Ch. Hist. iii. 251. 8 Ibid. iv. 448. 

| Euseb. Demon. Evgl. dypagot Seopol. Basil M. de Spir. 8. o. 27, 
of. Suicer Thesaur. s. v. déypa. 
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in their development, the same thing might happem in the 
expression of them which was given in the usages of the 
Church. 


8. THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. 


Neither in this nor the former period was there are any 
precise determination of the Idea of Inspiration and its 
adjuncts. Still the view of it was very much modified, 
eonsciously or unconsciously, by the diversities of exegetical 
tendencies. On the allegorical method of Interpretation, 
discrepancies in the Bible gave little trouble; every impedi- 
ment was easily removed by it. It well agreed with an idea of 
Inspiration which was extended to everything equally, since in 
all it sought in the same manner the divine and the mysterious, 
On the other hand, the grammatical and logical Exegesis 
rendered it needful to distinguish the divine and the human ; 
it took notice of difficulties which opposed that extravagant 
idea of Inspiration. But this sounder method of Interpreta- 
tion which took more account of the connexion, the historical 
reference, and the characteristics of the writers, and distin- 
guished more exactly the divine causes from the human, was 
able to solve difficulties, which could not be obviated by the 
allegorical method. It was principally the Antiochian School 
which adopted this plan between extreme literality and 
allegory. It offered, indeed, no systematic development of 
the idea of Inspiration, but made various important suggestions 
which led to modifications of tue previous method. 

Cxrysostom® notices the objection against the divine origin 
of the Gospels, taken from the discrepancies they contain. 
He was too unprejudiced to deny them altegether, and says 

* Chrys. in Matth. Hom. i.§ 2. Op. vii. p. 5.—atré piv ody rotro 
piyıorov deiypa ripg dAndelac éoriv' ei yap xdvra cuveddynoay pera 
daxpbeiag, cai pipe Kacpov, cai péyps réxov, cai pixyps pnydrwy atroy, 
ovdcic Av iwiorevoe rwv ixOpwy, Sre un cuvedOdvrec ard cvvOncne 
rivdc avOpwrivnc Eypapay dxep Eypadav' ob yap slvaı rig awdérnrog 
rnv TocaUTny cupgwriay vuvi dé Kal) doxovoa iv pucpoic elvae 
Stagwria, wäonc Amakkärreı abrove twropilag, kai Aaurpüc rot rpérow 
röv ypayayrwv AroAoysirar el dé re wepi xaipoy N rérwy Cragépeg 
axnyyerar, rovro obötv Blarre ray eipnuivwv ry dAndeav, we dy 
6 Se6¢ mapiyn, weıpaoöueda mpoiövrec dmodsikar Ikeivor pera rev 
elpnpivwy dkıüvrec Vpäc maparnpeiv, bra tv Toig xedakaisıc kai 
ovvixovow nuav THY Zunv Kai TO Kıpvyua Ovykporovcuw, obdapou TiC 
atroy ovdt pucpdy bLapwrynjoag evpioxerat, 
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even these are great evidences of the truth, for if there was a 
perfect agreement in every particular, opponents would allege 
this as a proof of concert in the writers. But these discre- 
pancies in unimportant matters free the writers from all 
suspicion. He attributes these differences to the nature and 
peculiarity of historical composition as a human art. Hence 
he adds, since truth may pervade the narratives notwithstanding 
these differences, it is a proof of its power. If an important 
contradiction had been found, Christianity would long ago 
_ have perished; for every kingdom divided against itself 
cannot stand. But the power of the Divine Spirit is shown 
in unimportant differences, inasmuch as it prompts men to 
unanimity in what is essential and necessary, and not to be 
misled into Unbelief by differences in subordinate particuiars. 
This view is founded on the idea of Inspiration as a general 
enlivening by the Divine Spirit, so that unity is preserved, 
but yet the human and the fallible is apparent in particular 
things. Yet we cannot say that Chrysostom always followed 
out to its consequences the principle which his language 
involves. , 

JEROME, owing to his more exact investigation, could not 
help remarking many things which were not to be explained 
by the divine causality, but only by the peculiar characteristics 
of the human organs. To this cause he attributes the defects 
of the Hellenistic dialect of the Apostles ; * he notices in Paul 
solecisms, hyperboles, and abrupt periods. His statements on 
this subject are remarkable, though what he finds defective in 
Paul's style must be regarded from a higher standpoint only 
as the garb of a powerful spirit. He goes still further in his 
observations on Gal. v.12; he thinks that the language of the 
‘Apostle indicates the mixture of human passion not altogether 

® Commt. in Ep. ad Ephes. c. 8, inté.—Puto autem quod et vitiosa 
in hoc loco elocutio sit. Si vero quis potest etiam juxta sermonis et 
eloquii contextum docere apostolum fuisse perfectum, et in artis 
grammatics vitia non incurrisse, ille potius auscultandus est; nos 
quotiescunque soloecismos aut tale quid annotamus, non apostolum 
pulsamus, ut malevoli criminantur, sed magis apostoli assertores sumus, 
quod Hebreus ex Hebrais absque rhetorici nitore sermonis et verborum 
compositione et eloquii venustate numquam sd fidem Christi totum 
mundum transducere valuisset, nisi evangelizasset eum non in sapientig 
verbi sed in virtute Dei. Iste igitur qui soloecismos in verbis facit, qui 
non potest hyperbaton reddere sententiamque concludere, audacter aibj 
vindicat sapientiam, et dicit, &c. 
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pure. We cannot be surprised,* he says, if the Apostle as a 
man, still in the weak vessel of the body, should allow 
himself the use of such an expression, for we are acquainted 
with other instances of holy men who have done the same 
thing. He thus held the opinion that as Paul was not yet 
perfectly holy, the reaction of sin might still show itself in his 
writings ; consequently, he did not extend the idea of Inspira- 
tion so far as to suppose that this was prevented by the Holy 
Spirit. 

A controversy respecting the Epistle to Philemon is 
deserving of notice; to many persons, owing to their extreme 
views of Inspiration, which took no account of human co-opera- 
tion, it seemed not to possess the character of an inspired 
writing, as it was occupied entirely with the common relations 
of social life. Hence, without denying its genuineness, they 
were disposed to exclude this Epistle from the Canon. In 
confirmation of their opinion, they alleged that Paul had not 
always spoken in such a mauner as if Christ ever spoke in 
him ; that human weakness could not have borne such an 
incessant operation of the Holy Spirit. They regarded this 
uniformity of divine influence as the prerogative of Christ, 
which distinguished him from all others. Even in Paul’s life 
there were moments to which his language—“ I live, but not 
I, but Christ liveth in me”—would not be applicable; this 
was the case in whatever related to the satisfaction of his 
bodily wants. Was it a mark of the indwelling of Christ, 
when he charged Timothy to bring his cloak with him? On 
the other hand, Jeromet said, that on the same principles 
which led them to reject this Epistle, they might reject other 
Epistles of the Apostle. Paul himself in 1 Cor. vii. distin- 
guishes between what he said from his own standpoint, and 
what Christ commissioned him to say. And if bodily necessities 
claimed attention at certain times, the operation of the Holy 
Spirit was not thereby denied. He added, that those who 
knew not how to harmonize the great and the little, must, if 
they would be consistent, maintain, like the Gnostics, that 
there is one Creator of ants and flies, and another of the 

* Nec mirum esse, si apostolus ut homo et adhuc vasculo clausus 
infirmo vidensque aliam legem in corpore suo captivantem se et ducen- 
tem in lege peccati, semel fuerit hoc looutus; in quod frequenter 
sanctos viros cadere perspicimus. 

t In Epist. ad Philem. Procem. 
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heavens and earth, and of the Angels. Chrysostom developes 
still more plainly than Jerome, in his vindication of this 
Epistle, the congruity of the devine and human. He says,* if 
any one leads a spiritual life, his whole appearance, and gait, 
and speech, bear the impress of spirituality and edify 
observers.f . 
THEoporvs of Morsvestia would enable us to understand 
still more fully the peculiarities of the Antiochian School in 
this respect, if more of the Commentaries of this liberally 
minded man had come down to us.~ While the advocates 
of the common Hermeneutics were disposed to find the 


* Hom. in Philem. t. xi. p. 773.—'Orav ric wvevparırüc 27 cai 
oxıjnara cai Badicpara nai pipara kai xpadypara rov rowtrou cai 
rävra amAüc rode axovovrag Öpelkeı. 

+ Compare also the admirable vindication of the Epistle to Philemon 
by Theodorus of Mopsuestia, who regards it as a specimen of apostolic 
humility and wisdom. ; 

t This opinion of Neander’s has been confirmed since the above- 
mentioned Commentaries have been discovered. Their whole method 
is very instructive in reference to the standpoint of Theodorus. We — 
extract from them the following general remarks. Respecting the 
settlement of the historical portions, and the designed idea of the 
biblical writers on allegorical interpretation, he remarks on Gal. iv. 24, 
p. 81: Qui studium multum habent intervertere sensus divinarum 
scripturarum, et omnia que illuc posita sunt intercipere fabulas vero 
quasdam ineptas ex se confingere, et allegoris nomen sum ponere 
desipientia ; hac voce apostoli abutentes, quasi hinc videntur sumsisse 
potestatem ut et omnes intellectus divine exterminent scripture, eo 
quod secundum apostolum per allegoriam dicere nituntur. Et ipsi 
non intelligentes, quantum differt, quod et ab illis et ab apostolo hoc in 
loco dictum sit. Apostolus enim non interimit historiam, neque evolvit 
res dudum factas, sed sic posuit illa, ut tunc fuerant facta, et historia 
illorum que fuerant facta, ad suum usus est intellectum. Isti vero 
omnia e contrario faciunt, omnem divine scripture historiam somniorum 
nocturnorum nihil differre volentes. Nec enim Adam Adam esse 
dicunt, quando maxime eos divina spiritaliter enarrare acciderit. 

For his view of the inspiration of the New Testament writers, his 
remarks on Paul’s style and feelings are deserving of attention. On 
Gal. v. 12, p. 88: Et ad plenum quis considerans illa, que in hac sunt 
epistola, tum que extra probationem sunt, sive ad Galatas dicta sive ad 
adversarios, inveniet densam eam esse et sensus varietate illustratam, 
nunc quidem ista, nunc vero illa dicentem, quod proprium est illorum 
qui irascuntur. Ita ut et multa contingant, et omnia frequenter et 
compendiose dicant, nullo in loco sensum dilatantes. In Philemon v. 
16, p. 158: Est quidem obscurum quod dictum est ob nimium com- 
pendium, eo quod Apostolus sepe cupiens aliqua compendiose explicare, 
obscuritate dicta sua involvit. [JA0oBL] 
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New Testament in the Old, which was easily effected by 
the allegorical exegesis, Theodorus laid particular stress 
on the difference between the Old Testament and the 
Christian standpoint. He developed ideas, which had 
been propagated by the Gnostics, but adopted a far more 
sound and scientific method. He opposed the arbitrary 
allegorical method of interpreting Scripture, and, while he 
adhered to the historical and grammatical method, endeavoured 
to satisfy the religious and the scientific necessities of the 
case. Thus he arrived at a remarkable idea of the inspiration 
of the Old Testament; he distinguished between what the 
Authors had expressed consciously under certain definite 
relations, and the higher meaning which might be discovered 
in it from the Christian standpoint. Many expressions were 
hyperbolical* in relation to the objects to which they were 
primarily applied; they find their verification in Christ. 
Hence, the notion that Theodorus formed of Inspiration was, 
that the Divine Spirit imparted to these writers ideas of 
which they were not clearly conscious, and which were 
susceptible of a higher application than they could make of 
them. He combated those who saw the doctrine of the 
Trinity clearly expressed in the Old Testament, and maintained 
on the contrary f that neither that, nor the doctrine of the 
Messiah as the Son of God, were yet revealed in it. The 
Apostles, in the Interpretation of the Old Testament, were 
not always infallible according to the letter; they were guided 
by the Holy Spirit only in understanding the higher meaning. 
Hence, he did not place the Old Testament quotations on a level 


* Comment. in Zachar. ix. v. 9,10. Wegnern, p. 618. 

+ In Joel ii. 28. Wegn. p. 154.—rovro ydp Aéyee rd ixyed awd rod 
avevparéc pov, ray iwi rüc malmäc ScaOnenc wvevpa piv &yıor 
povadicdy iv broerdos Keyworopivuc Tüv Acımwv Seov re dy kai be 
Seov ode imecrapévey, rvevpa Öl Seed cai rvedpa dyovw cai ray, 3, re 
Önmore roswvro ry yap abrou cai riy endepoviay Kal rw dıahıoın 
zakoüvrwv,x.r.\. In Sachar.i.7. Wegn. 589 :—dnAov övrog, drı ray 
xpd Tic row decrérov Xprorou wapnnoiag obdcic }xicraro raripa Kai 
vidy ob waripa Jedy viod Jeov markpa, aby vidw Iso» vidy rarpöc Itoü 
_ Tovro övra bwep ioriy 6 warhp, dre cai ovra 8& abrow trad) warpi¢e 
piv dvopacia cai viot iwi wadauic Hy diadnenc, rarpéc piv Korveg 
cara cnoeporiay rot Seo Acyouivoy ray ric breiten iwıilslac dkıov- 
pivey avOperwy, viav Öt ray ixdyrwy re mAiov card oixsiwerv Ieee" 
waripa 6 Jeöv, Gowep ody Egny fbn, viod Seod cai vidy Seow Ssov 
zarpög nrioraro ray rére eabawak obdele. 
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a with those from the New. Occupying this historical standpoint, 
he prosecuted an historical genetic development of Revelation, 
which was the first approximation to the idea of biblical 
Dogmatics. The method also was peculiarly his own in which 
he explained the ecstasies recorded in Holy Writ, as necessary* 
under certain circumstances. As we obtain the most accurate 
information when we direct our senses entirely to an object, so 
the gaze of the holy writers was given up to the contemplation 
of divine things, and the consciousness of the external World 
retired before that of the internal. With this was connected 
his opinion that the Visions in Holy Writ were not at all 
sensuous, but perceptions of an inner sense in which instruc- 
tion was imparted by the Holy Spirit. In these views many 
important germs of later development were contained. 


B. THE DOGMAS OF DOGMATICS STRICTLY SO CALLED. 
a. THE DOCTRINE OF GOD. 


During this period the whole doctrine of God underwent a 
revolution, owing to the controversies respecting the Trinity ; 
we shall, therefore, deviate from the order, we followed in the 
first period, and begin with the history of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


l. THE DOCTRINE OF THE SON OF GOD. 


Tue Unity of the Christian consciousness of God was developed 
in conflict with the old Subordination system of the Trinity. 
In the East the Subordination System as elaborated under the 
influence of Origen, maintained its ground ; in the West, the 
doctrine prevailed of one divine essence in the Father and the 
Son ; una substantia, ule ousia, öwooueın. We have seen the 
controversy break out between the Reman and Alexandrian 
Churches, and how it was settled by the moderation of 


* In Nahum, c.i. Wegn. p. 397.—Otrw röv naxäpıov TIsrpov Abyes 
iy icoraosı yeyovöra riy P whéva ldeiv dx rod ovpavov caragepopiyny, 
dsrecds) N row wvedparoc xapıc mpörspov abrov Tijy Ctaveiay dwooxdeaca 
rev wapéytwy rére wpocaviyaw ry Sewpig wapeccevace Tu» demvu- 
pivwy, ty’ Sowep Ew THe Fapovong yewdpevor karacräcswg cad’ Drvoug 
roy awoxadurropiver dexwmusda ry Jewpiav, obrw we TZ wEracraces 
rüc Gvavoiag Umd Tic Trou ayiov wvebparog kahıoräusvor yapirog raw 
Cecevupivwy vroöixoıyro Thy Sewpiay. 
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Dionysius of Alexandria. Perhaps it would not now have 
come to an open rupture if an extreme party bad not appeared 
which was at a still greater remove from the Western system 
of Unity than the prevalent view of the Eastern Church. We 
have remarked traces of it already during the preceding Period 
in the opposition against the Monarchians, which gave pro- 
minence to the distinction between the essence of the Father 
and that of the Son. It stamps special importance on the 
appearance of Arrus, that he gave the watchword to the con- 
troversy by an unmodified expression of a similar view. 

Arıus, Presbyter of a church affiliated to the principal 
church in Alexandria, was certainly not the man who was 
disposed to establish a new dogma. He had not the talents 
requisite to give a new direction, and, doubtless, believed that 
he was only maintaining the ancient doctrine of the Church, 
and vindicating it against errors. He was animated by a 
sincere zeal for what he acknowledged as true, and withal a 
strong predilection for logical clearness and intelligibility, but 
with a certain contractedness of mind, a want of the speculative 
element; he possessed no depth of religious intuition er appre- 
hension of Christian truths, and hence had not the disposition 
fitted for receiving several dogmas. His mental training had 
been influenced on the one hand, by the School of Origen, and 
on the other, by the Antiochian, at the head of which, in his 
day, stood the Presbyter, Lucian. But the tendency of Arius 
was too foreign to the system of Origen, to be more deeply 
affected by it than in some individual points; he received his 
peculiar exegetical direction from the Antiochian School; but 
the higher faculty of intuition was undeveloped, and the deeper 
understanding of biblical ideas was wanting, and thus he was 
obliged to confine himself to single expressions. This is 
shown in the scheme of his doctrine of Christ, in which the 
terms expressive of subordination in the New Testament, are 
considered and applied in an isolated, onesided manner; it is 
the same with his view of the constitution of Christ’s person. 
Against the Sabellians he maintained a sharp conflict, in 
which he had the support of the Antiochian school, which was 
distinguished by its zealous opposition to the Monarchians. 
In the doctrine of the Homoousion, he saw nothing else; 
either the idea of Son of God must be understood in a gross 
anthropopathic sense, or Christ could only be conceived of as 
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a created being.* The profound idea expressed by Origen, of 
an eternal, beginningless generation of the Son was incon- 
ceivable to his matter-of-fact understanding. The production 
by God could signify nothing else than creating a being out of 
nothing by his own will. Hence the Logos is placed in the 
class of created beings; he was created out of nothing; his 
existence had a beginning; there was a moment, in which he 
did not exist. If a beginningless existence were ascribed to 
him, then two original Beings must be admitted, two Gods 
equal to each other. Now he granted that the World and 
Time were correlative ideas, that the Son of God, though a 
creature, was far exalted above all others; God had made him 
his instrument for creating all other beings;f he was, there- 
fore, begotten, created, established by God before the World 
and Time. In this way he thought that he agreed with 
Scripture. Notwithstanding these characteristics of a creature, 
Arius had no scruple to call him God, and found no contra- 
diction in his being at once God and a created being; he 
applied the designation in a figurative sense, and appealed to 
passages in the Bible, where Elohim is so used. It did not 
escape his observation that the idea of a creature implies that 
of mutability, and he did not exempt the Son of God from 
this ; for when he calls him the unchangeable God (avaAAoiwrog 
3sd¢) he refers this attribute not to his essence, but to the 
moral immutability of his Will. In the stress laid on Free- 
will, we may perceive the influence of Origen. This was the 
foundation of the divine dignity which was ascribed to him 
before all other created beings; for God, who, by virtue of his 


* Arii Ep. ad Euseb. Nicom. in Theodor. H. E. i. 5.—dıdaorouev, 
dre 6 vide ote Eorıy ayéivynrog, obdi pipog ayeyynrov Kar’ obdiva 
rpowoy, ovde LE brorsuivov Tıvög AAN’ Ore SeAHjpare cai Bovdrg vriern 
xpd xpévwy cai wpd aiwywy mAhpnc Ieög, povoyevic, dvalAoiwrog, kai 
axpiv yevenAg, roe erioOy, ) SpicOy, 7 SepedtwOg, ode Hv’ ayivynrog 

dp ove iy dwxdpeOa Ore elmauev, dpyny Exe 6 viög, 6 dt Sede Avapxöc 

ore... wal Bre eimapev, Ore EE ove övrwv dariv obrw Öl eimapev 
cadre obd2 pipog Seod obi IE vrocerpévov rivd¢.—Oadela in Athan. c. 
Ar. Or. i. 9.—ote dei 6 Sedo warnp Hy add’ borepoy yiyover” obec del 
hv 6 vlöc, ob ydp hy mpiv yevynOy: ode Earıy ix rov warpdc, GAN bE our 
övyrwv üriorn cal abrög oven Eorww idtog rig rov warpöc ovolag. 

+ Exordium Thalie in Athan. c. Arian. i. 5.—iv ydp dnot, pdvog 6 
Sede cai obxw Hy 6 Adyoc cai n cogia’ eira JeAHjaacg ypac Onprovpyjoa, 
röre 33) meroinkev Eva rıyd, cai wydpacey auröv Aéyor kai cogiay rai 
vidy, iva huäc di abrov, Önmovpynan. 
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prescience foresaw his sinless life,* gave him this dignity as 
he gives to every created being what belongs to it. Arius 
explained Philipp. ii. 8, of the exaltation of Christ, in oon- 
sequence of his undeviating obedience to his Father’s will. 
Origen referred what he affirmed of conditionality depending 
on the Will, not to the Logos, but to the human soul connected 
with it; Arius, on the other hand, conceived of the Incarna- 
tion of the Word only as the assumption of a human body, not 
of a proper, human soul ; he did not even distinguish between 
the divine and the created natures of the Logos, and attributed 
directly to the Logos, what the Holy Soriptures state as cha- 
racteristic of subordination. ~ 

As Arius disseminated his doctrines in sermons und theolo- 
gical conferences, a controversy arose respecting them among 
the Olergy, in which Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, who 
was devoted to the system of the suoobesw, took part. He 
accused Arius of not acknowledging Christ in the true sense 
as a Redeemer, because he regarded his nature as mutable ; 
how then could he redeem natures that were subject to 
change? Arius, on the other hand, accused Alexander of 
having fallen into Sabellianism. The distance between them 
gradually widened, and in a.p. 321, Arius was excommunicated 
and deposed by Alexander at a synod, composed of a hundred 
members.f After this, he composed a half poetical work, 
entitled, Thalia, in which, as had been done by others for the 
spread of their doctrines, he brought forward his own peculiar 
sentiments in songs for sailors, millers, and travellers. The 
controversy excited a strong sensation, and men of note 
appeared as mediators, such as Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia, 
and Eusebius of Cesarea. The tatter, who, by the teaching 
of Pamphilus, was an adherent of Origen, agreed neither with 
Arius nor with Alexauder, considered it pernicious, in accord- 
ance with a maxim of Origen, to dispute openly on such 
subjects, which could only be rightly treated by men whose 
hearts were devoted to God. He endeavoured to convince 
both, that they held the views of their opponents to be worse 
than they really were, and that they agreed in essentials, in 
the general belief in the divinity of Christ. Arius would 
have been inclined to be reconciled to his bishop ; for although 
he had the iatention of making his doctrine predominant at 

* Neander’s Church History, iv. 6. + Ibid, iv. 10. 
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last, yet he would have been content at the time with its being 
merely tolerated. But Alexander held the difference to be 
too important to admit of such a settlement. Constantine 
also, who after his victory over Licinius, had obtained the 
sovereignty, had his attention directed to the controversy ; the 
confusion was to him annoying; he wrote to both parties,* 
and upbraided each for bringing before the public subjects 
which the multitude could not understand. The contro- 
versy appeared to those who drew up the Emperor's letter, 
as not very important, and this view of the matter suited his 
Eclecticism ; he blamed them for being willing to disturb the 
Unity of the Church for such things; and held out the 
example of the schools of Philosophy as a pattern, who would 
not divide on.account of every point of difference. To him it 
appeared that the acknowledgment of a Providence ought to 
be enough to unite them. This letter could not attain its 
end, because both parties took a different view of the point in 
dispute. Constantine himself could not help being influenced 
by the theologians who were in his vicinity, and hence did 
not always maintain his opinion of its unimportance. The 
opponents of Arius represented that his doctrine was 
blasphemous, and that the true dignity of Christ called for an 
assertion of the Unity of Essence. On this account he con- 
voked a General Council of the Bishops at Nice in Bithynia. 
As far as relates to the dogmatic proceedings of this Council, 
we have no authentic Acts; we possess only the accounts given 
by approvers f of it, and their opponents.f It is evident from 
the characters of Athanasius and Eusebius of Cesarea, that 
both accounts are partial; for the former was interested in 
representing the decisions of the Council as the result of free 
deliberation, and hence showing that the Oriental Churches, 
if they did not remain faithful to this creed, must have aposta- 
tized from their own convictions; on the other hand, Eusebius 
wrote a letter, in which he gives an account of the Council, to 
his own Church, in order to excuse himself for accepting the 

* Euseb. Vita Const. ii. 64. 

f Athanasii Ep. ad Afros; ad Episcopos Aigypti et Libyw ; De 
Decretis “yn. Nicsen.—Eustathius Antiochen. in Theodoret. Hist. 
Eccl. i. 8. Compare also the Fragments of the Liber Synodicus in 
the Coptic language, in Spicileg. Solesm. i. 518. 

t Euseb. Cas. Vita Constan. iii. 10, Ep. ad Cesar. in Theodoret. 
Hist. Eccl. i. 2. 
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creed, though he did not strictly agree with-it. But yet he 
could understand and estimate the sentiments of the majority 
of the assembly better than Athanasius, because he held a 
dogmatic standpoint in common with them. The historical 
connexion also is in favour of his representation in preference 
to that of Athanasius. If we consider the earlier development, 
we cannot doubt that the majority of the Oriental Bishops, 
from whom the settlement of the éootcmy, in the Nicene 
Creed, must have proceeded, were interested against this 
Dogma. And if we look at the sequel, it would be impossible 
to explain why the Oriental Church should strive: so long 
against this Creed, if the adoption of it had been the result of 
an unfettered discussion. But the whole affair is clear if we 
credit Eusebius, that their decision was not arrived at by free 
consent but by an influence from without on the Council. - 
The disappointment at the result deeply affected Athanasius ; 
from his standpoint there could only be, by logical consequence, 
either friends of the éwoovorov or Arians; since many of the 
persons present declared themselves against Arianism, he 
inferred that they agreed with the Nicene émoovorv; while yet 
the majority were attached to a middle system, which allowed 
the greatest affinity possible between the Father and the Son, 
short of the unity of essence. The opponents of Arius brought 
forward expressions in which the distinction of the Father 
from the Son was implied, and which, torn from their con- 
nexion, did violence to the religious feeling, and they might 
easily have obtained the condemnation of the Arian statements, 
if Kusebius of Caesarea had not come forward as mediator. 
He attempted to show that the expressions of Arius had a less 
offensive meaning, when taken in their connexion, and pro- 
posed to the Council a Creed respecting the Divinity of Christ, 
that employed indefinite designations, such as God of God, 
Light of Light, which even Arius could adopt, and desired 
that this creed, which contained the doctrine of the Oriental 
Church, might be received. Arius would willingly have 
acquiesced, had his opponents shown themselves-equally ready ; 
the difference would have been concealed, and the controversy 
settled for a time; but the difference might afresh be rendered 
sensible in the opposition against the Western Church, and 
must also soon break out again in the Oriental. It was 
impossible to remain fixed on the standpoint of development 
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where they then were. Meanwhile, Eusebius was unsuccessful ; 
the opponents of Arius refused, and insisted on additions which 
made it impossible for him to explain the general expressions, 
according to his own meaning; to Ssog sx rod YJeod they 
required dAnémég to be added; and to yevnésis, in order to 
exclude the idea of the Creation of Christ out of nothing, the 
phrase éx rij¢ oboiag rov Isov, and the negative ob roimbsis ; the 
Arian doctrine of Christ as a xr:icua, would be condemned by 
the words %y örs oüx qv. Constantine, convinced that it was 
necessary to maintain the Divinity of Christ, proposed that 
the clause, Christ is djooboig rw ware, should be added. 
Eusebius at first opposed it; at last he consented to it for the 
sake of peace, and satisfied his mind by affixing his own sense 
to the terms. The majority of the Bishops followed his 


-example, and the Creed was accepted.* But, very soon, a 


dispute arose on the interpretation of the Creed, between those 
who had received it voluntarily, and those who had received it 
by compulsion; and the latter, of course, were desirous of 
getting rid of it. 
In order to gain over the Emperor, who had no settled con- 
Victions, it was represented to him, that the doctrine of Arius 
was, after all, not so very objectionable, and that the con- 
troversy had been owing chiefly to the passions of those who 
had engaged in it. He adopted this view of the matter, and 
allowed Arius to lay before him a new creed in self-justification. 
He professed his faith in the Logos as Yst¢ éx Isov, and begotten 
before all time, and represented the dispute as an idle one. 
The Emperor was satisfied. Arius was permitted to return 
from exile in 328, and the zeal of his opponents only con- 


* The Symbolum Nicenum, in a letter of Eusebius. Theodoret. 
Hist. E. i. 12.—rtorevbopey cig Eva Sedv maripa mavrorpdropa, ravrwy 
dparay re cai aopadrwy roinryy’ Kai eic Eva xüpıov "Inooty Xprordy, 
Troy vidy rou Qeov, yevynOivra ix rov warpdc povoyeryj, rovréorty dx 
rc obciag Tov warpdc, Sedy ix Seov, rai pg ix dwrög, Jebv dAndıvör 
ix Jeov adnOcvou, yevynOéivra, ob moındivra, Öneodoıov rp marpi Oe’ ob 
ra wavra byévero ra Te iv rp obpavo kai rd by ry yj, roy OC Hpac rode 
avOpwrouc cal ded ry Nueripav owrnpiav raredOdyra, kai vapkwötvra, 
kai ivavOpwrycavra, wa0édvra xai dvaordyra TH TPT npépg, 
advehOdvra eig rovc obpavodc, &pxöuevov xpivas Cwrrag Kal vexpovc. 
Kai eic rd äyıov rveipa. Todg dt Aéyovrag, Sre Hv wore Bre ove Hy, 
Kal xpiv yevynOivar obe hy, mai Ore && obc Evrwy iyévero, h UE tripac 
trocractwe N obolac pdoxovrag elvat, rpexroy f dh\Aowrdy roy vidy 
rov Jeov, advaGeparize 1) ayia xado\ırn) kai dmooroAırn na. 
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firmed the Emperor in his opinion, that they were self-willed 
disturbers of the peace. Athanasius, who meanwhile had 
become bishop of Alexandria, was ordered to receive Arius 
again into the Church, but strenuously refused. He and the 
Nicene Creed were now the objects of the attacks that pro- 
ceeded from the majority of the Oriental Churches, with whom 
Arius had united himself. They prevailed on the Emperor to 
banish hinf, about the year 336, to Gaul. Here in the 
Western Church, the development of doctrine had received a 
form resembling that of his own Dogma, and owing to this 
circumstance he met with a friendly reception. On Constan- 
tine’s death in 337, Constantine II., who governed the West, 
recalled him te Alexandria; but Constantine, the Emperor of 
the East, became the tool of the Anti-Nicene party, who again 
effected the deposition of Athanasius. Yet the Oriental 
Bishops were quite ready to be on terms of harmony with the 
West, and, hence, at Autioch (841—-345) put forth five creeds, 
in which they sought to clear themselves from the suspicion of 
Arianism, and explained their middle course, which was after- 
wards distinguished by the names of the éosvony, and Semi- 
Arianism. They approximated, as far as possible, to the 
Western Church in these Creeds; only they were unwilling to 
adopt the éueoovcrov. In the second Creed, drawn up at Antioch, 
which is said to have been framed on the plan of one of earlier 
date, by the well-known Presbyter Lucian, Christ wes called 
the unchangeable image of the Deity, of the essence and will, 
the power and glory of the Father.* In the fourth Creed, 

* The Creeds are in Walch’s Biblioth. Symbolica Vetus, p. 109. 
Munscher (i. p. 210) has taken them from Athan. De Synodis Arimini 
et Seleucizs Habit. The second $ 23.—rö» vide—rdy novoyern Sedy, 
dc od ra wayra, Tov yevynOivra xpd Tüv aiwrwy ix rod marpöc, Jeöv 
ix Jeov, 0Aov EE Grou, pdvoy ix udvov, TEAcıoy ix TeAsiov, Adyor Cavra, 
sogiay Cwoav,—arperxroy TE cai dvaddolwroy, Tij¢ Jeörnrog, ovoiag Te 
nai BovAng, cai duvdpewc, cai ÖdEnce rou warpöc dmwapddXacrov elxdva, 
—röv övra iv apyij mpöc rov Sedy Abyov Sedy, cara 7d elonpivoy dv ro 
evayyérip’ wai Sede tv 6 Adyoc,—dnrAovére warpdc dAndüc warpdc 
Svroc, viov 68 AAndüg viod Syroc, rov dé Ayiov mvedparog dAndwg ayiov 
avevpartog Övrog, ray dvopdarwy ovy amdwWe Oddi dpywe keıusvwv, dAAd 
onnawövrwv Arpıbüg riy oixeiay Exdorov Tey dvopalopivwy bLrooraciv 
re xai rafıv cai Öobav- we elvat rij ply broordce Tpia, ri Oe ovupwvig 
ty. Tläcav aipericny xaxodotiay dva0epariloper,—et ric—dwWacce— 
7 xpövov, n ratpdy, 1 aiwva, h elvat, ) yeyovéivat xpd Tov yerynOijvat 
roy vidy—nai st ric Néyer roy vidy criopa we ty Tey krioudrwv,  yiv- 
vnpa we ty roy yevynpdrwv, fh woinpa we by ray weinuarwr. 
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which agreed, for the most part, with that proposed by 
Eusebius at Nice, the Arian doctrine was more expressly con- 
demned, and it was explicitly declared that Christ was perfect, 
and in his nature, God like the Father. But the Western 
Bishops would not give their assent, but adhered to the Nicene 
Ureed, and the rupture was widened. In order to heal the 
breach, it was proposed to hold a General Council ; this, how- 
ever, did not take place; but the Eastern Bishops met ‘at 
Philippolis, in Thrace, and the Western at Sardica.* The 
former explained themselves in accordance with. the fourth 
Antiochian Creed; at Sardica new definitions were proposed, 
but they were not approved, as it was thought. unwise to make 
so many forms of belief. Through the influence of Constans, 
the Sardican decisions were enforced in the Oriental Church, 
and Athanasius was once more restored to his office.. But all 
things were changed by the political revolutions. in which 
Constans lost his life, and Constantius became sole ruler. At 
first the dogmatic question was not brought forward; it was 
only attempted to set aside Athanasius. To accomplish his 
condemnation, the East and West were to be brought into a 
forced union. About the year 356, he was banished, and thus 
the opposition in the Nicene Council triumphed both in the 
East and West. But the victory was disastrous in its con- 
sequences. It was effected by a coalition of the Oriental 
majority, and of the strict Arians who joined in a common 
opposition to the Nicene Creed. As soon as the object of 
their coalition was attained, the opposition between the hete- 
rogeneous elements which composed it broke out, and wa3 
increased by the appearance of Eunomius, who developed the 
doctrine of Arius in still more decided terms. The adherents 
of the moderate tendency gradually strengthened the Nicene 
party. A means was sought for, to prevent an absolute dis- 
ruption, and a Creed was proposed which maintained only in 
general. terms the similarity of the Father and the Son, but 
determined nothing respecting the relation of the odcia, 
because the Holy Scriptures had settled nothing respecting it. 
Such a Henotikon could well proceed from men. of various 
parties and interests. Its authors, among whom Acacius, 


* Yet see my Essay on the Festive Letters of Athanasius, from 
which it appears that the date of these Synods was earlier.—([J cost.) 
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Bishop of Cesarea in Palestine,* deserves special notice, were 
perhaps convinced, that it was not right to dispute on such 
incomprehensible subjects ; the strict Arians also joined them, 
to whom it was of prime importance to get rid of the dis- 
tinctions which stood in their way. But the formula they pro- 
posed had the common fate of Henotica, and only made the 
disunion more intense and complex; for the adherents of the 
formula constituted a new party. In order to give authority 
to the Creed, an Oriental Council was assembled, about the 
year 359, at Seleucia, in Isauria, and a Western one at 
Ariminum (Rimini) in Italy; clandestine offorts were made 
on both sides, by the Homoiousians at Seleucia, and by the 
adherents of the Nicene Council at Rimini. As they met with 
opposition, they attempted to intrigue at court, and by its aid 
succeeded, owing to the unacquaintedness of the Western 
Church with the affairs of the Eastern, and the weakness 
of the Orientals, in bringing matters to such a point that a 
Creed was adopted as a kind of Henoticon, A.D. 360. The 
Churches seemed to be reconciled, but in a short time, great 
disturbances arose from the smothered opposition ; those who 
had received the Creed from fear or ignorance, were regarded 
by the more resolute party as betrayers of the Truth. The 
death of Constantine put an end to this state of things. It 
was salutary for the dogmatical development of the Church, 
that Julian never troubled himself about party disputes. Every 
Dogma no longer supported or kept down by outward force, 
might now be treated according to its intrinsic value, and its 
relation to the natural development of the Church. The 
Arians had rendered themselves odious to the Homoiousians 
by their conduct, and hence the latter were disposed to regard 
the advocates of the Nicene Creed in a more favourable light. 
The union of these two parties was promoted, since under the 
reign of Valens the Arians were inclined again to oppress 
their adversaries by despotic measures. The zealous efforts 
of those distinguished Church Teachers of the East, the three 
Cappadocian theologians, contributed greatly to the spread of 
the Nicene doctrine. As under Theodosius I., the ruling 
power had decided in its favour, this doctrine was no longer 
pressed upon the Oriental Church from without, but its recep- 
tion was left to depend on its own development. And thus, 
* Neander’s Church History, iv. 70—72. 
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at the second Ecumenical Council of Constantinople (A.D. 381) 
the Nicene Creed was confirmed, and, with a few alterations, 
received. The continued opposition of the Arian doctrine to 
the Christian consciousness gradually led to its own suppres- 
sion; for as the Arians made use of biblical and church 
phraseology, the words were understood in a different sense 
from that which they intended, and thus they involuntarily 
subserved the very cause which they opposed. From this 
time, their doctrine met with acceptance only among barbarous 
tribes, chiefly those of German origin, to whom such a form of 
doctrine might be more agreable, and who would not be dis- 
satisfied with its want of logical consequence; it served them 
as an intermediate stage to a deeper view of Christianity. 

In reference to the cultivation bestowed on these different 
systems within the circle of their respective parties, we may 
observe that the most distinguished advocates of the Nicene 
doctrine were ATHANASIUS* in the East, and Hırıry of Poic- 
tiers in the West. Its development by the former was closely 
connected with his welfare against the Arians and Semi-Arians. 
When the Arians maintained that the Son of God was only 
distinguished from other created beings by the fact, that God 
created him first of all, and then all other beings by him; 
Athanasius, on the contrary, said, It is a narrow-minded 
representation, that God must require an instrument for 
Creation; it looks as if the Son of God came into existence 
only for our sakes; and by such a representation we might be 
led to regard the Son of God, not as participating immediately 
in the divine essence, but as requiring an intermediate agency 
for himself. What then could that agency be, between him 
and God? Grant that such existed, then that would be the 
Son of God in a proper sense ; nothing else, indeed, than the 
divine essence communicating itself. If we do not stand in 
connexion with God, through the Son of God, as thus con- 
ceived of, we have no true communion with Him, but some- 
thing stands between us and God, and we are, therefore, not 
the children of God in a proper sense. For in reference to 
or original relation we are only creatures of God, and He is 
not in a proper sense our Father; only so far is He our 

* Hilarius Pictav. adv. Arian. et Auxentium, § 6. 

+ See especially his Orat. eontr. Arian.; De Decretis Syn. Niczan.; 
De Synodo Arimin. et Seleucens. 
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Father as we are placed in communion with the Father, 
through Christ, who is the Son of God by a communication of 
the divine essence: without this doctrine, it could not be said 
that we are pärtakers of the divine nature.* Thus in 
Athanasius the ideas of redemption, adoption, and communion 
with God were connected with the idea of Jesus as the true 
Son of God. As the Arians believed that they ought to pay 
divine honour to Christ, according to the Scriptures, he 
charged them with inconsistency, since, on theiy principles, 

men were made idolaters and worshippers of a creature. The 

Arians objected to the Nicene doctrine, that the idea of the 

Son of God could not be distinguished from that of a created 

being, unless anthropopatbical notions were admitted. Atha- 

nasius replied, that certainly all religious expressions are 

symbolical, and have something anthropopathical at their basis, 

which we must abstract from them in order to get the correct 

idea. But the same is the case with the idea of Creation 

which the Arians are willing to maintain; we should fall into 

error, if we tried to develope this according to human repre- 

sentations. In like manner we must abstract from the ideas 

Son of God, and begotten of God, what belongs to sensuous 

relations, and then there is left to us the idea of Unity of 

Essence, and derivation of Nature. 

Athanasius objects to the Semi-Arians that the ideas of like- 
ness and unlikeness suit only creaturely relations ; in reference 
to God we can speak only of Unity or Diversity. It belongs 
to the idea of Creation that something is created out of 
nothing, ab extra, by the will of God; to the idea of the Son 
of God belongs derivation from the essence of God. It was 
a difficulty to the Semi-Arians in general, as well as to the 
Arians, that the Son of God was asserted to maintain his 
existence not bya direct act of the Father's will, and both 
parties urged against the Niceans the dilemma that either 


* Orat. contr. Arian. 1, 16.—dvdyen Aéyew rd te rüc obolac row 
warpoc dor abrov abumav tiva roy vider rd ydp dAwe perixerOa roy 
Sedy, lady lors Néyew Sre Kai yervg rd dt yerygy ri onpaive 9) vid»; 
abroü yoty rod viov perixe rd wÄyra cara ray Tov wvtiparoc 
ysvoptyny wap’ abrov xapıy, kai gavepdy ix rovrov yiverat, Sri abroc 
nev 6 viög obdevdc perixet, ro de ix Tod Marpög pereyopevoy, rovrsé lore 
6 vide’ abrot yap rov vio’ perixovrec rot Jeov periyay AeydpeOa 
(“tva yéynre Stiag cowwvoi pdicewe”—“ ode oivare, Ett vadc Seow 
bore ;°—“ nutic ydp vadg Seov tcper Züvrog,” 2, 59. 
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God brought the Son into being by his own will, or that he 
was begotten against his will by necessity. Athanasius 
emphatically maintained the doctrine they impugned. If the 
will of God be supposed to be the origin of the Son’s exist- 
ence, then the Son of God belongs to the class of creatures. 
The existence of the divine Logos precedes all particular 
acts of the divine Will, which are all effectuated only by tho 
Logos, who himself is the living divine Will. Our opponents 
think only of the contrast between will and compulsion ; they 
ignore what is higher, namely, the idea of that which is founded 
in the divine essence. We cannot say, God is good and merciful 
first of all, by a special act of his will; but all the acts of the 
divine will presuppose the Being of God. The same holds . 
good of the Logos and the acts of God’s will.* | 

In the views of the Semi-Arians various modifications 
existed ; they agreed in opposition both to the Homousion 
and the Heterousion, and in maintaining the Homoiousion, 


‘and the distinction of the Son of God from created beings. 


The party generally assented to the fourth Antiochian Creed, 
and to that of the Synod held at Ancyra in the year 858. 
Two eminent men belonging to it are deserving of special 
notice. The first is Eusebius of Caesarea, whose system was 
derived chiefly from Origen, and hence in its main outlines was 
fixed before the Nicene Council, as it is evident from his earlier 
works, especially the daédsdis ebayysdixn. He calls the Son 
of God the reflection of the first eternal light, and distinguishes 


* Orat. contr. Arian, ii. 2.—xai dvaspovyrec Öl rd card Hbaıv, wüc 
rd cara BobAnoıw mponyeichaı Sidovrec, obe tpvOpidory ; el dt rd ierdg 
cai obec övra apérepov, Bovddpevoc dt adra elvar, Önpiovpyei, nai 
yivera rovrwy wournc’ wokAw wpdrepoy tin Av warnp yevyiparog ix 
rijc diag obctac’ ei yap rd BovdecOar wepi rev pH Syrwy dda ry 
Seq, Stari un 7d bmepxeinevov rij¢ Bovryncews our imyımworova Tov 
Scot ; brepavabibnke bt, rij¢ BovrAnoewc Td wepuxivar cai elvar abriy 
raripa rov idiov Adyov ei roivuy rd apdrepoy, dep lori card pbocy, 
ove umnote card riy ixeivwy Avoıay, ruc Td Öslrepov, Sep tori kara 
Bobryow, yévorr’ dv; mpdrepoy dé darıv 6 Adyog, kai deurepov 1 Kriatc* 
GN’ Earıv 6 Adyoe, xav wreiova rodpdow oi doebsicr dV abrov yap 

syovev 4 wriow cai Ojo ay ein, Ste xoinrig Gy 6 Jeög lye cai roy 
b usoupyeedy Aöyov, our Ewhey add’ toy iavrov’ mAAıy yap rd adrd 
pnriov ei Td BovAcodaı Exe, kai rd BovAnpa adbrov momrıöv tore Kal 
doxci rd BovAnua abrod rpd¢ oborany Trav yivopivwy: 6 deAdyog koriv 
atrov woimricog cai Önpiovpyöc‘ eve apgiboroy, Sri obrög tori 7 rod 
marpoc Luca BovAr, cai iveborog ivipyea, nai Adyog dAnOivdg, iv g 
cal ovviornke cai Ötoızsitaı Td wayTa Kadi. >. 
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by a kind of subordination the first and second light, the first 
and second oisia;* but the Son of God is in every respect 
similar to the Father. It is true, he had received from 
Origen the idea of a Generation not in time; but, in order 
to distinguish the Son from the Father, he maintained that he 
was not eternal like the Father in an absolute sense, and that 
the Father existed before the Son. The Generation of the 
Son of God was an idea, to the conception of which only the 
acutest understanding.was adequate. He was begotten not in 
any specific time, but existed before all time in an incomprehen- 
sible manner. Eusebius calls the Son réAsiov dnusoovpynua rou 
rsAstou (‘the perfect workmanship of the Perfect One”); but 
it does not follow from this, that he held him to be a creature. 
At that time the language of theology was not so precise, and 
he afterwards expressed himself decidedly against such an 
opinion, as not corresponding to the nature and dignity of the 
Son of God, and as unscriptural. But even the Homousion 
did not correspond to the true relation of the Son to the 
Father, and was not founded in Scripture. He made use, 
by preference, of biblical phraseology, and eagerly insisted 
on what was practically important, while he pointed out the 
incomprehensibility of those things which men ought not to 
define too exactly. As we cannot conceive, he said, how 
God made the world out of nothing, how can we expect 
to explain the manner in which the Son was brought into 
existence by the Father? We men know not even what 
lies straight before our eyes. Christ tells us what is needful 
to be known respecting himself; he who believes on him hath 
everlasting life; but how he is the Son of God, that is not 
necessary for us to know. From this standpoint we may 
understand his conduct in the Arian Controversy, and his 
moderation, which, however, was influenced by the imperial 
authority. When Arius acknowledged that the Son was 
begotten by the Father, this might appear sufficient from the 
standpoint of Eusebius, but he could not honourably assent 
to the Homousion, and it was acting unjustly when he wished 
to impose his point of view on all other persons, and charged 
the more decided adherents of the Homousion with obstinacy. 
Cyrixu of Jerusalemt agreed with Eusebius in his opposition 
against Arianism and the Homousion, and in his Catechism 
* Prepar. Evang. 7, 12. Eccles. Theol. i. 89. . t Catech. iv. 87; xi. 4. 
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équally combated the views of those who separated the Son 
of God from the Father, and those who confounded the Father 
and Son. But he approached nearer than Eusebius to the 
views of the Nicene party; he taught that Christ was eternal, 
begotten from all eternity, without beginning and öwsog in 
every respect to him who begat him. He endeavoured to 
avoid asserting that the generation of the Logos was consequent 
on an act of the divine Will, and not less the denial of such 
an act; in order to escape the difficulty, he only says that God 
did not determine on the generation of Son by previous 
deliberation, but always had the Son along with himself. Like 
Eusebius, he enters a protest against defining too much on 
this doctrine ; it can only be spoken of negatively ; the mode 
cannot be determined. He was always amazed at the forward- 
ness of those persons who advanced too boldly, and with a 
pretended religious zeal, arrived at impious conclusions. 
Many things are to met with in the Bible which we cannot 
understand ; why should we make the attempt ? It is enough 
for us that God has begotten a Son; let us check ourselves 
from wishing to know the inconceivable. Christ himself says, 
“He who believeth on him, hath everlasting life”—not he 
who knows how the Son is begotten of the Father.* 

As to the Arians, strictly so called, Arius had already 
given a very logical representation of his doctrine; he had 
asserted the infinite distance between God and the creature, 
and classed the Son with created beings.t Only sometimes 
he was induced to express himself more mildly, as when in his 
letter to the Church at Alexandria he impugns those who 
held that the Father had begotten the Son not in truth, but 
in appearance. But this language implied no change in his 
own views; for the true Generation, according to his repre- 
sentation, differed in nothing essentially from Creation. When 
he says of the Son that he was not like a creature, he means 
to except him as being the most perfect of all creatures. He 
maintains that the Father begat the Son as unchangeable, but 
that this idea is founded not in his essence, but in his agency. 
In-a fragment which Athanasius has preserved, he says, 


* Catech. xi. 12. 
. + Athan. c. Arian. Or. 1, 6.—cai räyrwv Eivwv cai dvopolwy dyrwy 
rov Seov rar’ oboiav, obrw rai 6 Adyoc AAASrpiog pty cai dvdpowc 
cara wayra Tijcg row warpds obciag kai idérnrog tore. 
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Christ is the Logos in a metonymical sense,* namely, in 
distinction from Reason as immanent in God; the Father is 
incomprehensible to the Son ; he knows him only in conformity 
with his peculiar nature. These doctrines were expressed 
still more clearly and broadly by Eunomius, a Deacon of 
Antioch, afterwards Bishop of Cyzicus, as he had no such 
interest, as Arius originally had, to connect himself with the 
Homoiousians, but maintained his dogma equally against 
them and the Homousians. God, the only unoriginated Being, 
is infinitely exalted above all in nature, power and might; the 
Son cannot be said to be like him, since, as Athanasius had 
already asserted, likeness and unlikeness can only be predi- 
cated of created beings; but the Homousion necessarily leads 
to the acknowledgment of two original beings. Generation 
from the divine Essence seemed to him inconceivable, and to 
involve a sensuous emanation and a separation of the divine 
‘essence; eternal Generation he regarded as unimaginable, 
and a heathenish representation derived from Platonism. 
The divine essence or nature is simple; the will is the 
mediating principle between the essence of God and his 
agency, and every act of the will necessarily has a beginning 
and an end. The Son of God, consequently, was created 
according to God’s will; he was eternally with God only as 
predestinated ; he was created before all the rest of Creation, 
which he brought into existence as the organ of God. The 
natures of creatures differ according to God’s will; the Son 
of God must attain among them the highest possible perfec- 
tion. According to God’s will he is the image and reflection 
of the Father,t the only begotten God. In support of his 


* Contr. Arian. i. 5.—db0 yoüv cogiacg Hnaiv elvaı, play pey ray 
diay kai ovvuräpxovoav ry Sep, rdv dé vidy dv rabry ry cogig 
yeyerjodaı cai raurnc perixovra wvopdoOa uövov cogiav rai Aöyov" 
4 copia yap, not, TH cogle vripse copov Seov Sernoee’ odrw nal Aöyov 
¥repoy elvat Aéyes wapd roy viöv iv ry Jey, Kal robrod periyoyra ray 
vidy wvondoGa wadty card yapty Aöyov eal vidy adbroy. 

+ Greg. Nyssa, Orat. viii. t. ii. 650.— donc yervjocwc olır ie’ 
ärsıpov éxrevopuévnc, AAN cic re TEAog karaAnyo onc dvdyen vaca 
cai rove wapadeEapivove Tov viod ry yivynowy, TO re wexavobas rovroy 
yevvepevor, unde mpöc Thy apyny dwiorwe Exe. j 

+ But differing from Arius—Od«c ie rig brarofjc mpoolaban rd 
elyar vidg Sade, aA’ ir Tov viöc elvac rai yevvndüvar povoyevng Iede 
yevdpevog Uanroog dv Aödyoıg umıKoog by Epyoıs. Gregor. Nyss. Orat, 
ii. c. Eunom. 470, differing also in Apolog. $ 24.—rig ydp abrö» re 
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opinion of the Son’s subordination he appealed to’ Christ’s 
words, that he did not bis own will, but the will of his Father 
and to the fact that Christ prayed to God. 

We have to notice another person who at one time was 
among the most zealous advocates of the Nicene Creed, but 
afterward withdrew from the party, Marcellus, Bishop of 
Ancyra. In his zeal against the Arian Asterius he became a 
violent opponent of Origen, to whom he traced Arianism, 
though Origen was rather the forerunner of the middle party. 
But Marcellus allowed of no mean between the Nicene 
Homousion and Arianism. The Arians maintained that the 
term Logos was applied only in a metonymical sense to the. 
Son of God, for the proper Logos was the indwelling reason 
of God. He opposed the Hompusion to the utmost, and said 
that the term Logos was the only one which could be employed 
as an adequate designation of the divine nature in Christ ; 
that it was only possible to speak of an eternal existence of 
the Logos in God, and that every idea of subordination must 
be excluded. When the Arians appealed to passages of 
Scripture which expressed a certain dependent relation of 
Christ, that he was the Image of God, the wgwröroxog wxdong 
xsiosws and the like, he allowed they were right in the 
notion of dependence, but maintained that these passages 
referred not to the Logos in himself, but only to his human 
appearing. He was, indeed, the first person who referred all 
the expressions in Col. i. 15, &c., and in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, to Christ as a man, and to the Creation brought 
into existence by him. Image, he said, denotes something 
visible, hence Christ could only be so called, as far as he 
represents God in humanity; xrioi was the new moral 
creation proceeding from him, and he was its agwréroxeg as the 
first being on the new standpoimt. He distinguished the 
Logos according to his eternal being in God and his coming 


roy novoyevij yıvwarwy, cat mäyra rd Of abrov yevdueva carapabwy, 
ob Gy önoAoynasısv [iv] ab’ry Iewpeiodaı xacay ry rov xarpo¢ 
Uvapty ; - 
° Ruseb. contr. Marcellum, ii. 3, p. 44, ed. Colon.—od roivvy ovroc 
6 äyıwrarog Aoyog mpd rüc ivavOpwrncewc WpwréroKog radone Krioewg 
wyvépacro’ xec ydp Övvardy, röv del ovra xpwrérocoy elvai rivog ; 
dAAd Tov mpürov cavoy dvOpwmrop, tic dy rd wWavra Avarspalaweaodaı 
i6ovAndn 6 Sede rovroy ai Seias ypapal xpwrérocoy waone byouägovan 
Krigewe. 
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out from God, or as novyd ew and as ivipyssa dpacrixy * formed 
by a wAarivscbas of the Logos; the Deity remained an 
indivisible unity, but by virtue of such an agency the Logos 
was extended outward. This is another mode of expression 
for the older phrases Aéyos ivdsdberog and axpopogixés. Marcellus 
referred the whole Creation to this dgacrmy ivigysia, and 
included in it the generation of the Logos as far as he com- 
municated himself outwardly. But he referred the opera- 
tion of the ivépyera more especially to Christ's Incarnation. 
Hence, the name Son of God was applicable not to the Logos 
in himself, but to the ivépyeia Spacrixy by virtue of which he 
acted among men in order to make them the children of God. 
Christ called himself the Son of Mant because he wished to 
signify that he was the Sqn of God only in relation to 
humanity, in which he wished to employ that agency. The 
charge of Sabellianism which the Arians brought against him 
was therefore not unfounded, especially as he had objected to 
the mention of three hypostases as infringing on the divine 
unity.f He was first of all deposed at Constantinople a.p. 336, 
by the majority of the Oriental Church, when they set them- 
selves in opposition to the Nicene doctrine, and Eusebius of 
Cesarea was commissioned to refute his doctrine.§ At a later 
period many adherents of the Homousion declared themselves 
against him.|| Marcellus, however, adopted these erroneous 


® Euseb. contr. Marcellum, lib. ii 2, p. 39.—xpd rüjc Önpuovpylac 
aräong nouxla ric Hy, wc elxdc, iy rw Seq rod Adyow övroc. P. 41.— 
obdevög yap Övrog mporepoy  Seov porov, wavrwy de dia Tod Adyov 
yiyvecOar peddAdvrwy, mponAdev 6 Adyog Spacruc| ävepyeig, 6 Adyor 
ovTog Tov TaTpic ay-—arpd yap Tov Toy Kdopoy elvaı, hy 6 Abyog iv ry 
warp’ bre Öl 6 Jeöc wavroxpdrwp mäyra ra by obpavoig kai iwi yiic 
wpobdero wotijoat, tvepyeiac 4 ToU Kdopou yéiveotg idetro Spaorıwüc‘ cai 
dca rovro, undevög Svrog érépou mAnv Tov Jeod mavra ydp dpodoyeiras 
vx’ abrov yeyevjodar, rére 6 Adyoo xpcedOwy dyivero Tov xöapon 
ronrnc. 

+ Ibid. ii. 2, p. 42.—ody viöv Seot iavrdy dvopate, ddd’ [avOpwrov], 
iva dca rijg rouatrnc dpodroyiag Ylası röv dvOpwroy dia rw mpöc 
abrö» cowwviay vidy Seot yevioOat mapaokeväoy rai perd rd ridoc 
rie rpdkews adic wc Adyog Evwdg rw Sep, wANPwy ixetvo rd Ud rod 
drooré\ov mpospnukvov, rére abröc vro raynoerat rw vrordlarrı 
atrg ravra, ivo 9 wavra cai iv mäcı Xpiorög [Yeöc] (1 Cor. xv. 28) 
fora: yap rnvıradra rovro Örep mpdrepoy Av. 

Eccl. Theol. iii. c. 4. 
Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 50—52. 
i Epiph. Heer. 72, 4. 
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‚representations involuntarily, and had no intention of being a 


Sabellian, but his pupil Photinus (®wrs5¢), probably Bishop 
of Sirminm, put the Dogma in a more logical form, and 
approached nearer to Sabellianism and Samosatenism.* He 
taught that the Logos was truly in the Father, but as such 
was not the Son, that Christ was not the Son of God from 
Eternity, but only in virtue of his human appearance; and 
that the pre-existence with God which belonged to him 
according to the New Testament, referred only to his predes- 
tination. In his views of the human appearance of Christ, he 
differed from his teacher. Both were deposed from their 
offices by the Synod at Sirmium, a.p. 351. 


2.] THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


It must excite surprise that the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit is only adverted to in very general terms in the Nicene 
Creed. Why was the Homousion doctrine not applied to 
it? It has been alleged that at that time there was no 
controversy respecting it. But this ground is not correct; for 
it is evident from the express statement of Athanasius,} that 
Arius applied the doctrine of subordination to the Holy 
Spirit; he placed the same distance between the Son and the 
Spirit as between the Father and the Son. According to him, 
the Holy Spirit was only the first of created beings, brought 
into existence by the Son as the organ of the Father. Or 
should we be justified in saying that attention had not been 
sufficiently directed to this point ? that it was not held to be 
of sufficient importance? The true reason rather consists in 
this, that the Oriental Church was at that time much less 


* Athan. De Syn. Arim, et Seleuc. § 26. The Formula Antiochena, 
4,8 27. Formula Sirmiensis Antith, 5.—ei rig cara mpdyywow mpd 
Mapiac Néye röv vidy övra, cai un 20d alwyuwy ix rod warpdc yeyer- 
ynpivoy xpdc Tov Jebv elvat, cal dr abrov yeyevjodaı rd mavra, d, é. 
6. "Ec rig rv obciay rov Seov wrarivecOat 7 ovoriA\codaı dacKot, ä.E. 
7. "Et reg wXarvvopivny ry obolav rov Yeo rdv vidy Aéyoe woeiv, N} 
roy mAarvopov rc obeiag abrod vidy dvopdlot, a. é. 

+ Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 84. 

t¢ Orat. contr, Arian. i. 6.—xai drı pepeptopivar rg pice Kai ameke- 
yoptvas cai Arsoxoıwıouivaı cai addorpiot kai dptroxol tioww adADwY 
ai oboiaı Tod warpdc Kai Tov viod Kai rov dyiov mveunarog Kai we abrog 
ep0cyEaro dvdpotn wapray AAAHAwv, rate TE obeiaıg Kai Jokaic eiciy - 
ixdxopoe roy yoiv Adyow gnoiy eig Gpordrnra ÖdEnc Kai obaiag adA6d- 
rptoy elvar mayrı\üg ixaripwy, Tov TE warpoc Kai Tov ayiov wveiparoc. 
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fitted to admit the Homousia of the Holy Spirit as part of 
its doctrine, and if it had been urged, its opposition against 
the Homousion would have been still greater. Eunomazus 
developed this doctrine more logically. He represented the 
Holy Spirit to be the first created being brought into existence 
by the agency of the Son, according to the command of . the 
Father. He denied his possession of creative power, but 
attributed to him sanctifying and enlightening power, from 
which resulted a remarkable separation of the Intellectual and 
the Moral in Religion. His unspiritual * Subordinationism is 
shown in the following expressions,—the Holy Spirit cannot 
be compared either with the Son, or with other created 
beings ; he is neither God nor Lord; he is the servant of 
Christ his God, since he sanctifies and enlightens rational 
creatures, and puts them in mind to keep Christ’s command. 
He supports the weakness of our prayers ; he forgives the sins 
of the penitent at the command of Christ, and leads them to 
a true knowledge of him; he makes known what he has 
received from Christ; he speaks not of himself, and confesses 
Christ as his Lord and God. But even as late as A.D. 380, great 
indistinctness prevailed among different parties respecting this 
Dogma, so that even GREGORY NAZIANZEN could say,t “ Some 
of our theologians regard the Spirit simply as a mode of 
divine operation, others as a creature of God, others as God 
himself; others, again, say that they know not which of these 
opinions to accept, from their reverence for Holy Writ, which 
says nothing upon it.” Hrrary of Poictiers, a Nicene theologian, 
acknowledges that the Holy Ghost exists, and that faith in 
him is necessarily connected with confessing the Father and 
the Son, and to know this is sufficient. If any one askt 
what the Holy Spirit is, and is not satisfied with the answer 
that he is through Him and from Him through whom are all 
things; that he is the Spirit of God, and his gift to 
believers, even Apostles and Prophets will not satisfy such 
a person, for they only assert this of him, that he is. He 
does not venture to attribute to him the name of God, because 
the Scripture does not so call him expressly,§ yet it says, that 


* A. Maii Scriptt. Vett. Collectio Nova, t. iii. fragm. 3. 
+ Orat. 37, cap. 12, P 595, ed. Colon. 1690. 


t De Trinitate, 2, c. 
§ Ibid. 12, c. 55. > alla te (Deum) nisi res tua penetrat nec pro- 
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the Holy Spirit searcheth the deep things of God, it follows 
that he partakes of the divine essence. Though Basil of 
Ceesarea wished to teach the divinity of the Holy Spirit in his 
church, he only ventured to introduce it gradually. The 
subject was brought more distinctly under discussion, when 
many of the Homoiousians showed themselves ready to adopt 
the Nicene doctrine, but could not make up their minds to 
extend the Homoousion to the Holy Spirit. In order to remove 
their objections, Athanasius, who from the first had been 
consequential on this dogma, composed his letter to Serapion, 
bishop of Thmuis.* His arguments are the following :f 
“ How can the Holy Spirit belong to the same class as the 
beings who are sanctified by him? The Holy Spirit is the 
source of true life; when he is imparted to us, we attain to 
communion with God. This would be impossible if the 
Holy Spirit were foreign to the divine nature. If he were 
not divine but of a created nature, then something created 
would be admitted into the Trinity. Arianism could not 
be logically rejected if the Homousion were not also ascribed 
to him.” Subsequently, this dogma was defended by Gregory 
Nazianzus,f Gregory of Nyssa,§ Basil of Cxsarea,{ Didymus,|| 
and Ambrose of Milan.** Its impugners were called Pneu- 
matomachi, and Macedonians after Macedonius, a semi-Arian 
bishop of Constantinople. In opposition to them, likeness of 
essence was ascribed to the Holy Spirit first of all by the 


fundum majestatis tus peregrine atque aliens a te virtutis causa 
metitur. 

* Neanders Ch. Hist. iv. 86. Athan. Epp.i.3,4. Opp. tom. i. p. 2. 

+ Ep. i. § 24.—ei cricpa 68 hy rd wvevpa rd yor, oe dy rig by 
air nerovoia rov Seod yivoıro npiv AA f apa cricpare piy 
ovynmröueda, adrddrproe 62 rig Ieiag gioewe sEywdpe8a, wo Kard pndéy 
aurijg nerixovrsc voy 62, dre AeydueOa péroyor Xpicrov cai pésroyos 
Seov, deixvuras rd iv Hypiv xpiopa cai n ogpayic, un ovea THe Tov 
yeynrod pvoewc, GAA THC Tov viov dud Tod by abrg wvedparoc, cuvax- 
Tovrog Hpac ry warpi.. 1 Joh. iv. 18.—ei dé ry rov xvebparog perovoig 
yivépeba Kowwvoi Seiag pbcewe, paiver’ dv reg Néywv TO wvsüua Tij¢ 
Krioric pvcewc Kai un Tüc rou Jeov" dia rovro yap cai iv ol¢ yiverat, 
otros Seomosovvras’ ei dé Jaomosei, obn dupibolor, drı 7 TebvTov Pb 
Seov iors. ; 

t Orat. 87, 48. 

i Oration against Eunomius, 

ll wepi rov aylov xvebparoc mpdc ’Apderdxtoy. 

{7 De Spiritu Sancto, translated by Jerome. 

** De Spiritu Sancto, libb. 8. 
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Synod held at Alexandria about a.p. 362; for those who 
maintained that he was a creature could not consistently 
reject Arianism. An Illyrian Council, a.p. 375, and the 
Ecumenical at Constantinople, confirmed the Nicene Creed, 
with the addition of ascribing the Homousion to the Holy 
Spirit ; * ““ We believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord who makes 

ive, who proceedeth from the Father, and equally with the 
Father and the Son is:to be worshipped and glorified.” 

In these doctrinal definitions lay the germ of a difference 
between the Eastern and Western Church. In the East it 
was customary to contemplate God as the efficient cause in 
the Trinity, and to make this essential to the Monarchy. 
The Logos was looked upon as the mediating principle, and 
hence the representation was formed that the Holy Spirit 
proceeded from the Father through the Son. The relations of 
causality in the Triad were supposed to be such, that all things 
originated with the Father, were brought into existence by the 
Son, and completed by the Holy Spirit.f The existence of 
all Spirits proceeds from the will of the Father, by the Son 
they are brought into existence, and they attain perfection by 
the character imparted to them by the Holy Spirit; there are 
not three dpyixa! iwoordosic, but there is one dexn, God the 
Father, who creates all things by the Son, and completes 
them by the Holy Spirit. Thus the way was opened for 
giving special prominence to the doctrine of the procession of 
the Spirit from the Father. Another occasion for maintaining 
it was found in the controversy with the Pneumatomachi, 
against whom it was maintained that the Holy Spirit had his 
existence from the Father in the same manner as the Son. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia adopted this view, which was now 
established in the East. In his confession of faith, he says: 
“The Spirit derives his essence from the Father ; we do not 
look upon him as the Son, nor do we admit that he received 
his being through the Son.”t 

In the West, on the contrary, while asserting the Homousion 
of the Father and the Son against the Arians, it was also held 


® Kai ele rd üyıov wvedpa rd wbpıov rd Zwowotdy, ro ex rov marpög 
Icmopevönuevov, rd ody rarpi kai vig cupmpocKuvotpevoy Kai ovvöoka- 
Löuevov rd Aadieay dia ray MoOgNTwY. 

+ Basilius De Spir. S. 38. 

~ Walch Bibl Symb. p. 204. 
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that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Son as well as from 
the Father. Ausustin* illustrates the doctrine of the Triad 
by the analogy of the Trinity in the human spirit. Being 
corresponds to God the Father; knowing, as a self-representa- 
tion of being, to the Son; and willing, or love in which being 
and knowing embrace each other, to the Holy Spirit. Hence, 
the idea that in the Holy Spirit, the Father and the Son 
embrace each other, and that he proceeds from the Father and 
the Son. The Trinity appeared to him f to be a law of all 
existence; for in all things he distinguished the universal 
Being, the special form of Being, and the unity of both. He 
did not conceal from himself that this was only an analogy; t 
we know the Triad in this manner as far as it is possible, as 
in a glass darkly. Of the Holy Spirit in particular he says, 
that he is the Spirit of the Father and the Son, sent by both. 
He is that whereby we stand in connexion with God and with 
one another ; he is the Love with which the Father and the 


* Conf. 18, cap. 11.—Vellem ut hec tria cogitarent homines in 
seipsis. Longe aliud sunt ista tria quam illa Trinitas: sed dico ubi 
se exerceant et ibi probent, et sentiant quam longe sunt. Dico autem 
heec tria : esse, nosse, velle. Sum enim, et novi, et volo; sum sciens 
et volens; et scio esse me, et velle; et volo esse, et scire. In his 
igitur tribus quam sit inseparabilis vita, et una vita, et una. mens, ct 
uns essentia, quam denique inseparabilis distinctio, et tamen distinctio, 
videat qui potest. _ 

+ De Vera Religione, 18.—Qua Trinitate quantum. im hac vita 
datum est cognita, omnes ~intellectualis et animalis et corporalis 
creatura, ab eadem. Trinitate creatrice esse in quantum est, et 
speciem suam habere et ordinatissime administrari sine ulla dubita- 
tione perspicitur, non ut aliam partem totius creature fecisse intelli- 
gatur Pater, et aliam Filius et aliam Spiritus Sanctus, sed et simul 
omnia et unamquamque naturam Patrem fecisse per Filium in dono 
Spiritus Sancti. Omnis enim rea vel substantia vel essentia vel natura, 
vel si quo alio verbo melius enuntiatur, simul hee tria habet, ut et 
unum aliquid sit et specie propria discernatur a ceteris et verum 
ordinem non excedat. 

t Serm. 71, 18.—Nostis carissimi im illa invisibili et incorruptibili 
Trinitate, quam fides nostra et catholica ecclesia tenet et predicat, 
Deum Patrem non Spiritus Sancti Patrem esse sed Filii, et Neum 
Filium non Spiritus Sancti Filium esse sed Patris: Deum utem 
Spiritum Sanctum non solius Patris aut solius esse Filii Spiritum, sed 
Patris et Filii. Et hanc Trinitatem quamvis servata singularum pro- 
prietati et substantia personarum, tamen propter ipsam individuam et 
inseparabilem seternitatis, veritatis, bonitatis essentiam vel naturam, 
non esse tres Deos sed unum Deum. 9 
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Son love one another.* Augustin contends against those who 
gay that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father to the Son, 
and from the Son proceeds and passes on to sanctify in the 
Creation. Yet we find that he admits a modified representa- 
tion ; he considers it allowable to say, that the Spirit proceeds 
principaliter from the Father. The difference of these views, 
which had been formed involuntarily, was the subject of open 
discussion in the Eastern Church. Cyrill of Alexandria, in 
his anathemas against Nestorius, pronounced condemnation 
on those who did not derive the Holy Spirit from Christ. 
Theodoret, in his refutation of these anathemas, rejoined, that 
if by this it is meant that the Spirit is of the same essence 
with Christ and proceeds from the Father, we give our assent. 
But if it be intended that he has his existence through the 
Son, this is impious. He appeals to 1 Cor. ii. 12, rd wveüue 
rd in rou Isov. After all, Theodoret had no intention to oppose 
the current doctrine of the Western Church, but contended 
against the Pneumatomachi, and in the Western Church an 
opposition was openly expressed, when the West-Gothic Church 
under King Reccared renounced Arianism for the Catholic 
confession at the Synod of Toledo in A.D. 589. At that time 
the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed was adopted, with the 
addition in reference to the Holy Spirit; that he proceeded 
from the Father and the Son, and those were condemned who 
denied this. But here again, the opposition was not against the 
Eastern Church, but the Arians; still, in these declarations, 
the germs of difference are already discernible. 

We must now take a glance at the ideas of the Church 
doctrine respecting the unity in essence of the Trinity. 


* De Trinit. 15, 27.—Satis de Patre et Filio, quantum per hoc 
speculum atque in hoc enigmate videre potuimus, locuti sumus. Nunc 
de Spiritu Sancto, quantum Deo donante videre conceditur, disseren- 
dum est. Qui Spiritus Sanctus secundum scripturas sacras nec Patris 
solius est nec Filii solius, sed amborum, et ideo communem, qua 
invicem se diligunt Pater et Filius, nobis insinuat caritatem. 

+ Ibid. 15, 29.—Et tamen non frustra in hac Trinitate non 
dieitur Verbum Dei nisi Filius, necdonum. Dei nisi Spiritus Sanctus, 
nec de quo genitum est verbum et de quo procedit principaliter Spiritus 
Sanctus nisi Deus Pater. Ideo autem addidi, principaliter, quia et de 
Filio Spiritus Sanctus procedere reperitur. Sed hoc quoque illi Pater 
dedit, non jam exsistenti et nondum habenti; sed quidquid unigenito 
verbo dedit, gignendo dedit. Sic ergo eum genuit ut etiam de illo 
donum commune procederet et Spiritus Sanctus spiritus esset amborum, 
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Setting out from Subordinationism in the development of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and, therefore, with the representation 
of three independent persons, the transition would not he 
difficult to regard the unity of the three hypostases as the 
unity of species belonging to three individuals. Such com 
parisons actually occur in the Fathers, since they seem to 
distinguish the Persons only by yrwerormd: onsite or idıuwara, 
as beings belonging to a species, distinguished by specific 
marks, Yet, as we carmot suppose their views to be so 
exactly defined, we must not infer too much from these 
comparisons. It is evident that they did not mean to apply 
the idea of species literally, and did not consider the categories 
under which temporal beings are arranged, as exactly cor | 
responding to those of the divine. Basil* directly opposes 
such a view; indeed, we could not suppose them so absurd 
as to regard the Deity merely as an idea of species. The 
Unity of the essence of the Triad is something higher than 
numerical unity; the Monad is only a designation of the 
simple and incomprehensible essence of God. We recognise 
the influence of Augustin in giving prominence to the divine 
Unity, in the form of the so-called Athanasian Creed, which 
most probably originated in the fifth century in the North 
African Church, when the renewed conflict with the Arians 
under the rule of the Vandgls called for a more decided state 
ment of the orthodox doctrine. Probably, Vigilius of Tapsus 
was the author. 

In the Eastern Church, during the sixth and seventh 
centuries, fresh investigations respecting the Unity in the 
Triad were entered upon, owing to the excitement produced 
by an acute monophysite theologian Johannes Philoponus + 

De Spir. Sancto, 17. . 

+ De Civit. Dei, 11, 24.—Credimus et tenemus et fideliter predi- 
camus quod Pater genuerit Verbum, hoc est. Sapientiam, per quam 
facta sunt omnia, unigenitum Filium unus unum, sternus costernum, 
summe bonus equaliter bonum: et quod Spiritus Sanctus simul et 
Patris et Filii sit Spiritus, et ipse consubstantialis et coeternus 
ambobus; atque hoc totum et Trinitatis sit propter proprietatem 
personarum, et unus Deus propter inseparabilem omnipotentiam : ita 
tamen, ut etiam cum de singulis queritur, unusquisque eorum et Deus 
et omnipotens esse respondeatur; cum vero de omnibus simul, non 
tres dii vel tres omni potentes, sed unus Deus omnipotens; tanta ibi 
est in tribus inseparabilis unitas, quee sic se voluit preedicari. 
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He revived the doctrine of Johannes Arcusnages, and 
applied the ideas of Aristotle, whose philosophy he had 
closely studied, to this dogma. At that time the proper 
idea of gvorg was much disputed, and the sense in which 
a divine nature might be spoken of. Philoponus con- 
nected with it the Aristotelian definition of slöog, the 
general idea which is expressed in individual objects. Hither 
the divine nature might be spoken of as the Universal which 
is contained in individual persons who are distinguished by 
specific marks; or individual divine naturea might be spoken 
of in the individual hypostases. From this it would appear, 
that he confounded the common divine essence in the Triad 
with the idea of species, and fell into Tritheism. On this 
side he was open to attack. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE CONTROVERSY. 


The consequences of this controversy were first noticeable 
in the general tendency of the dogmatic spirit. A revolution 
would have been effected in the entire method of dogmatic 
thinking by those of whom EuNomIvs was 80 extreme a repre- 
sentative, if they had not been kept back by the superior force 
of their opponents. He was blamed for denying the incom- 
prehensibility of God, which even Arius maintained, who also 
allowed that the creation of the Son of God could be compre- 
hended by no human mind; but Eunomius in this respect 
differed widely from him. This could not be considered as 
the mere forced inferences of opponents, since his devoted 
pupil, the Church Historian Philostorgius,* mentions it to his 
credit that in his point he differed from Arius. Besides, 
Eunomius himself says in a fragment,f that the intellect of 
those who believe in the Lord rises above all sensible objects, 
nor even remains stationary at the generation of the Son of 
God, but rises toGod himself. Against this assertion Gregory 


* Hist. Eccl. 2, 8, 10, 2. 

t Greg. Nyss. Orat. 10. Contr. Eunom. Op. 2, pp. 674, 675.—O ydp 
voug réy cic roy Küupıov wemiorevxétwy wacay aloSnriy Kal vonryy 
obovay breprinyag, ovde ixi rig Tod viod yeyvicewc ioracOas régucey, 
*Ewixesva Bi ratrng terae wd0y rüc alwviov Lung dvruxeiv ry zpory 
YAıxöpevog. 
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of Nyssa says, If eternal life be not in the Son, he spoke 
falsely who said, “I am eternal life.” Eunomius* asserted 
that his opponents who denied the comprehensibility of God, 
were not worthy the name of Christians; since for what 
purpose did Christ come if we knew nothing of God, like the 
heathen. But here his own unfair reasoning is evident, 
since it does not follow from the denial of perfect knowledge: 
that there is none at all. As he erroneously placed the seat of 
Religion in knowledge, Dogma and Dogmatic, logical clearness 
were the main thing to him, and his adherents persisted in 
exalting the Dogmatic above the Practical, while his opponents 
attached greater importance to living according to the ordi- 
nances of the Church. He maintained + that piety consisted 
not in a reverence for names and mystical symbols, but in 
accuracy of doctrines; to this Gregory of Nyssa replied, that 
whoever is not born again cannot enter the kingdom of Heaven; 
he who does not eat the Lord’s flesh and drink his blood 
cannot have eternal life; everything depends on communion 
with Christ. This controversy would have led, had it been pro- 
longed, to discussions on the relations of faith to knowledge, 
and on the limits of knowledge and its relation to life. 
GREGORY of Nyssa says, we must entirely give up the investiga- 
tion respecting the origin of things; even the most enlightened 
men have perceived that they must abide on the standpoint of 
faith. In Heb. xi. 11, it is said that we know by faith that the 


* Greg. Nyss. Orat. 11. Adv. Eun. p. 704.—Mnéé wpöc rnv rüv 
Xprorcavay rpoonyopiay oixeiwg Exey rode dyvuorov dmoparvontvoug 
riv Jeiav giow, äyvworov 6é& Kal roy Tij¢ yervnoswe rpdroy. 

+ L. c.—otre rg ospvörnrı riy dvoparwy, otre LOW» cai uvarıuv 
cupbirwy ididrnre xupovobar rd rg eboesbeiag puornpiwy, ry de ray 
Soyparwy axpibelg. 

t+ Greg. Nyssa. De Anima et Resurrectione, iii. p. 238, ed. Paris, 
1688.—dAAa rHv piv Inrnow rn» epi Tod woo rd xa Exasrov 
yiyovev, Eaıperiov mäyrn Tod Adyou’ obre yap mepi THY mpoxeipwv 
naiv eic Karavdnoty, we THY dvriAnyıv Ov aiodnoewg Exoper, Suvardy 
dy yivorro ro Örepevvouivp Adyy, TO WHC unsern Td PatvdpEVoY Kara- 
vojoat, wo pyre Toig Jeodopovptvorg Kai Ayioıc dvdpdot rd rovoiroy 
Anwroy voncdnvar wlore yap vootpiy, dnaıw 6 dxdbcrodog, karnprio- 
Oat rove aldvac prpart Seov, eig rd pn ix gatvopivwy ra dpwpeva 
yeyovivar ove Av we olopat Tovro eimwv, eimep wero yywordy elvar dtd 
ray Noytopay ro Inrobpevov’ GAN’ Sre piv Jelnparı Seip Karnp riodaı 
abröc Te 6 alwy cai wavra bea iv abrgy yeyivnrar dori ovr dy ein obTog 
6 alwy, d wapadewpeiraı mäca dparg re Kal adparog criowe; rotro 
memiorevaivat onoiv 6 AmboroAoc" Tb Ot wig üntxev Adtepebynroy 


at 
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worlds were made. This the writer would not have said if he 
had thought that we could comprehend it by the understanding. 

The Arian controversy had special consequences in reference 
to particular doctrines. The contrast between that which has 
its basis in the nature of God, and what is created out of 
nothing, ab extra, by his will, became more sharply defined, 
and at the same time the doctrine of Creation was more 
exactly determined as an act of the divine will, in opposition 
to the Oriental doctrine of emanation, and to the speculative 
Cosmogony in general. This was a victory of the Christian 
faith over the heathen element, and an assurance of the 
practical tendency of Christianity. The assertion of Arius 
that, on the Nicene standpoint an eternal Creation must be 
admitted, caused Athanasius in opposition to assert more 
distinctly the production of Creation out of nothing, and to 
prove that a beginning is implied in the very idea of a created 
being. Let any one ask, he says,* why God did not create 
from all eternity, none but a madman would think.of attempt- 
ing to explain it. But in order to give a reason for it, we say 
that it belongs to the nature of creatures not to be eternal, 
although it were possible for God always to create. For 
they were created out of nothing, and were not till brought 
into being. How, therefore, could they have existed 
from the beginning with the ever-living God? Augustin 
endeavoured to disjom all ideas of Time from the idea 
of Creation. He distinguishes the divine eternity from 

* Contr. Arian. Or. i. 29. 

t De Civit. Dei. xii. c. 15.—Ubi enim nulla creatura est, cujus 
mutabilibus motibus tempora peraguntur, tempora omnino esse non 
possunt. Ac per hoc etsi semper fuerunt, creati sunt; nec si semper 
fuerunt, ideo creatori comterni sunt. Illi enim semper fuit eternitate 
immutabili, isti autem facti sunt. Sed ideo semper fuisse dicuntur, 
quia omni tempore fuerunt, sine quibus tempora nullo modo esse 
potuerunt ; tempus autem quoniam mutabilitate transcurrit, »ternitati 
immutabili non potest esse costernum. 

Conf. xi. 11.—Quis tenebit cor et figet, ut paululum rapiat splendor 
em semper stantes eternitates, et comparet eum temporibus numquam 
stantibus, ut videat esse incomparibilem et videat longum tempus, nisi 
ex multis pretereuntibus motibus, qui simul extendi non possunt, 
longum non fieri; non autem preeterire quid quam in eterno, sed totum 
esse presens; nullum vero tempus esse prasens; et videat omne 
presteritum propelli ex futuro et omne futurum ex pretento consequi 
et omne pretentum ac futurum ab eo, quod semper est presena, creari 
et ex currere ? ae 
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an endless Becoming. In reference to God we cannot speak 
of any priority; he preceded Creation not by virtue of a 
changeable temporal duration, but by virtue of his unchange- 
able eternity, and because without Creation no time whatever 
can be imagined. In discussing the idea of an endless 
Becoming, he says,* we do not answer those who ask what 
God did before he created the World, as some one did, with the 
witty sarcasm, ‘“‘ He prepared Hell for over-curious speculators.” 
He then shows the difficulties on both sides, and maintains 
that God by the elevation of his Eternity as an ever-enduring 
Present, preceded all time, and that at all events an endless 
Becoming was not equivalent to an unchangeable Eternity. 
Augustin’s conception of the relation between the creative 
and upholding agency of God were determined by his 
idea of Creation. Creation was not to be thought of as a 
temporal act, beginning and ending, but as ever continuous; 
hence God’s upholding agency came to be regarded as a 
continued Creation. His religious consciousness led him to 
the same view, by giving him the idea of the perpetual, 
absolute dependence of the Creature on God in opposition to 
the deistical notion of the relation of God to the world. He 
has expressed many deep reflections on this subject. God 
governs his whole creation by his own hidden might. “ The 
Father worketh hitherto ;” these words of Christ (John v. 17) 
he understands of God’s upholding as a continued Creation.t 
It is God who works by the rain, and the labours of the 
husbandman. God cannot leave his work, like a builder, 
after its completion; the world would not last a moment 
without his guidance; if the secret agency of Godt were 
withdrawn from Nature, to which it has given existence and 
preservation, Nature would at once sink into nothing. From 
this point of view, he combats§ the mechanical conception or 
the relation of God to the World, whatever proceeds from the 
hidden and unseen laws of Nature is to be traced back to the 
agency of God, which operates henceforth and for ever. 
Therein is the Law expressed; and what is effected by the 
course of Nature, is only a work of God’s creative power ; he 
appoints their laws and powers constantly afresh, and works 
through them. If the upholding and creative agency of God 


* Cap. xii.. + De Genesi ad Litter. 4, 22, 5, 40. 
t Ibid. 9, 27. § Ibid. 5, 20, 10. 
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were thus conceived of, and the immediate agency of God in 
the whole Creation admitted, the idea of miracle would be 
specifically determined. Augustin was very far from regarding 
a miracle exceptionally as an immediate operation of God. 
How he viewed it in relation to the course of Nature, and the 
creative immediate agency of God, appears from the following 
expressions :*—Besides those operations which take place in 
the natural course of things, the Creator has reserved to him- 
self the power, out of all these powers, to make something 
different than what was founded in the original laws of 
Nature, but nothing which is contradictory to them. For 
God’s power is not arbitrary; but as He is Allmighty, so also he 
is Allwise; he allows in the course of time that to proceed 
from every natural being, of which he had previously implanted 
the tendencies in nature. He has also granted to creatures, 
the possibility of such miraculous operations arising from 
them which, though not contradicting them, could not be 
derived from their natural powers. Nature has been so 
constituted, that it must be subject to an Allmighty will. 
Augustin, therefore, regarded miracles as operations which 
could not proceed from natural powers; but these powers are 
so constituted as to be capable and ready to receive higher 
powers into them as God has determined in his scheme of the 
World. Therefore, miracles, as well as natural operations are 
referable to an immediate agency of God in the Creation. 
Hence, Augustin says, God the Creator of Nature, does nothing 
against Nature,t for that which God does is what is agreeable 


* Ibid. 9, 32.—Super hanc autem notum cursumque rerum natu- 
ralem potestas creatoris habet apud se posse de his omnibus facere 
aliud, quam eorum quasi seminales rationes habent, non tamen id 
quod non in iis posuit, ut de his fieri vel ab ipso possit.—Neque enim 
potentia temeraria, sapientie virtute omnipotens est et hoc de unaqua- 
que re in tempore suo facit, quod ante in ea fecit, ut possit. 

+ Contra Faustum, 26, 3.—Deus Creator et conditor omnium natu- 
rarum nibil contra naturam facit; id enim erit cuique rei naturale, 
quod ille fecerit, a quo est omnis modus numerus, ordo nature. —Sed 
contra naturam non incongrue dicimus aliquid Deum facere, quod 
facit contra id quod novimus in natura. Hanc etiam enim appellamus 
naturam, cognitum nobis cursum solitumque naturm, contra quem 
Deus cum aliquid facit mirabilia nominantur. Contra illam vero 
summam nature legem a notitia remotam sive impiorum sive adhuc 
infirmorum tam Deus nullo modo facit, quam contra seipsum non 

acit. 
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to the nature of every being. If we say of anything that it 
is against nature, this only signifies the common course of 
nature, that which is known to us; but if we speak of the 
highest law in Nature, God does nothing against that, since he 
cannot contradict himself. Augustin, therefore, distinguishes 
here between the common course of Nature, and Nature in an 
ideal sense, the divine scheme of the World. In the same 
way he determines the aim and design of miracles ;* in all 
Nature there is a wonderful because immediate agency of God. 

But as these wonders, by their commonness, have lost their 
importance in the eyes of men, so that no one, for instance, 
regards as wonderful the process of germination in a grain of 
wheat, God has reserved some things which he performs on a 
suitable occasion, and which take place out of the common 
course of Nature, in order to arouse the attention of men. Not 
as if these were greater wonders, they are only more uncommon, 
which must awaken men to pay Him homage. Much depends 
on the moral bearing of miracles.f We cannot call every 
uncommon event a miraculum ; something more enters into 
the idea of a miracle in a religious sense. For along with it, 

there is a Revelation of the divine love and grace, by which 
the attention must be led from the sensuous appearance to tlıe 
Divine which is revealed to the spirit. This view of miracles 
was of great importance for the Christian development of suc- 
ceeding ages. ‘The traces of it are discernible in the tradition 
that reached even to the times of a more sensuous tendency. 
Gregory the Great belongs to those who transmitted it to a 
later age. The genuine Christian view of miracles shines 
through the sensuous element, in connexion with the whole 
course of the development of the.kingdom of God. Miracles 
take place, he says, in order to lead the souls of men to what 


was internal; what is wonderful in the Visible must serve as 


a medium to promote faith in the wonderful Invisible. Paul, 
in an island full of unbelievers, healed the sick by his prayers, ¢ 
but Timothy required no outward miracle, because he was 
already spiritually alive and eound.§ The Church daily 


* Tractat. 24, in Evang. Joann. 

+ De Util Credendi, 84, cap. 16. 

t Neander’s Ch. Hist. v. 202. In Job. lib. 27, cap. 37,8 36, t. i. p. 
869, ed. Bened, 

g In Ev. lib. ii. Homil, 29, 8, 4. 
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accomplishes spiritually what it once performed bodily through 
the Apostles, for how could believers who publish holy 
mysteries, and celebrate the praises of God, do otherwise than 
speak with new tongues? Those who daily come to the aid of 
the brethren whom they see weak in good works, what do they 
do but lay their hands on the sick? These miracles are the 
greater, because they are of a spiritual kind, and because not 
bodies, but souls are resuscitated by them. Such miracles ye 
may perform when ye will, by the power of God. 


b. THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST, 
(OR CHRISTOLOGY.) 


THE doctrine of a human soul in Christ as established by 
TERTULLIAN and ORIGEN, met with varied opposition at the end 
of the preceding period, which was prolonged to this. It may 
be generally asserted of the standpoint of Arius, that it placed 
itself in opposition to the progressive development of Christian 
truth, and confined it to an earlier and crude form. This is 
verified in his doctrine of the Person of Christ. He made 
the Incarnation to consist only in the assumption of a human 
body. The Logos differing, as he conceived, merely in degree 
from other spirits, could submit to all the limitations which 
were implied in the fact, that he was considered as being the 
sole animating principle. It was formerly supposed that 
Eunomius differed in this respect from Arius. In his confes- 
sion of faith we find it stated, the Logos had assumed Man, 
consisted of body and soul; this, however, not only surprises 
us, on account of the other peculiarities of his doctrine, but it 
is evident from comparing it with a passage quoted by Gregory 
of Nyssa, that an odx must have been dropped by the 
transcriber, so that the true reading is, The Word appeared in 
the flesh, but not a man consisting of body and soul. This is 
confirmed by a fragment lately published by A. Mai, in which 
it is said that the Logos did not assume animam et corpus, 
because in John’s Gospel only the odg& is mentioned. From 
this standpoint the Arians charged their opponents who 
separated the predicates of the divine and human nature, with 
denying the true Unity of Christ, and admitting both a divine 


* Contr. Eun. Or. 2, tom. ii. frag. 482.—röv i#’ ioydrwy rey tpspoy 
yevouevov avOpwroy, obs dvadabéyra Tov ik Wuyij¢ Kal owparoc 
GvOpw7ov. 
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and a human person.* Indeed the Arians, when accused of 
idolatry, because they worshipped a creature in Christ, might 
also have retorted this charge on the Orthodox, as far as they 
separated the Man Christ from the Son of God. On: the 
other side, Athanasius vindicated the doctrine of the Church.t 
Marcellus and Photinus occasioned new Controversies in refer- 
ence to this dogma. According to Marcellus, the appearance 
of the Logos in Humanity (oixovoui«) was an effect of the 
ivégysia, Gpaorixy, beaming forth from the divine Unity. The 
indwelling of the Logos also, according to his notion, took 
place not in a perfect human nature, but only in a body; 
hence he must, like Sabellius, have regarded the whole human 
consciousness of Christ, his entire spiritual personality as a 
beaming forth of the éivégyssa dgacrixy, which first became 
hypostatic in Christ. And this beaming forth was to return 
to the divine Unity. To this he referred 1 Cor. xv. that God 
after the kingdom of Christ had obtained its end, would be all 
in all. The manifestation of the Power (ivspysıu) as a Person 
could only serve for redemption, that is, for communicating 
the divine and unchangeable life of which Christ was a par- 
taker. But here he was met by a difficulty—if, on the return 
of the Power to the Father, the personality of Christ would be 
nullified, what would become of Christ’s glorified ség&? He 
did not conceal this from himself; but it was characteristic of 
him, that he set bounds to his speculations, and easily reposed 
in the declarations of Holy Writ, though he explained them 
according to his dogmatic prepossessions. Here, too, he 
allowed the discrepancy, which he knew not how to escape, to 
remain unsolved, and confessed,t that in Holy Writ nothing 
determinate could be found respecting it, and it must be left 
undecided. The doctrine of his pupil Photinus appears, from 
several accounts, to have been like the Samosatensian, as far 
as he attributes the existence of the Son of God to the descent 
of the Spirit on the Virgin Mary. On the other hand, the 
terms in which his doctrine was denounced by the council of 
Sirmium, point rather to Sabelliauism; § namely, that he taught 


* Gregor. Nyssen. contr. Eunom. Orat. 4. Opp. ii. p. 578, A. 
+ Ep. ad Adelphium. Opp. tom. i. p. 729. 
Euseb. contr. Marcell. ii. 2, 4. 
Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 95.—Ei reg wNarvvoplvny ry odciay rov 
Scot row vidy Adyos wouiv ) Toy wAaTvepdy rüc ovciag abrod dvopate. 
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and maintained a rAarveuss of the essence of the Logos, that 
the Word was changed into flesh. According to this, he sup- 
posed that the dguerınn tvigyera of the Aöyos had formed a 
personality at the conception of Christ, so that the spiritual in 
Christ was nothing else than an irradiation of the Logos in 
the sag. Consequently, he substituted this hypostasizing of 
the Logos for a human soul in Christ, and his personality was 
a manifestation of the dpacrixa ivipyea of the Logos. He 
differed only from Marcellus in maintaining that the person- 
ality would not cease, but exist to all Eternity. On this 
account his doctrine, at a later period, was described, though 
not quite correctly as Samosatenism. 

The completeness of tho human nature in Christ was now 
insisted on, in opposition to Arianism; and in another 
direction against what was called Photianism, the true union 
of the divine Logos and Man was asserted in opposition to the 
view that Christ was to be placed in the same class as the 
Prophets. The articles of the Council of Alexandria, 
A.D. 862, were directed against both.* They determined that 
the Logos was not related to Christ in the samé. manner as to 
the Prophets, but had himself become Man; but he had not 
assumed a cama ayuxov; for the salvation of the soul is 
effected by the Logos; the Son of God became also Son of 
Man; he who raised Lazarus from the dead was no other than 
he who asked after him. On both points the bounds of drtltv- 
doxy were fixed, and those who stood at the head tried “to 
prevent all further definitions, so that diversified views might 
be held without producing a disruption. Hilary of Poictiers + 
gupported a peculiar view—that Christ had assumed a soul 
ex se, and a body per se; that is, a soul specially allied to him- 
self, derived in a certain manner from his divine essence, and 
a body so formed by his divine agency, that it was not subject 
to the defects of a sensuous nature, and therefore did not 
necessarily suffer pain or hunger, &. But he did not explain 


* Athan. ad Antioch. Opp. i. p. 615, sqq. cap. vil.—wuoAdyovv yap 
kai rovro, Ort ov owpa adWuyxoyr, ovd’ dvaicOnroy, od avdnroy elxev O 
owrnp, obdt ydp olöov re Av, Tov kuplov, dv Hpac advOpwrou yıvousvov, 
avénrov elvat rd owpa abrov, ovdi owparog povov, adAd cai Puyiic ty 
airy Ty Adyw owrnpia yiyover’ vidg re GY dAndüg Tov Je0v, yéyove 
kai vide dvOpwrov. 


+ De Trinitat. lib. 9, 10. Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 96. 
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the passages in the Gospel referring to Christ’s body doceti- 
cally, but maintained that Christ really subjected himself to 
all his bodily sufferings voluntarily, and for the salvation of 
men. 

The peculiar manner in which the three Cappadocian 
Fathers, and especially Grecory of Nyssa and GREGORY 
Nazıanzus elaborated the doctrine, had a great influence on 
the development of the Oriental Church. Like Origen, they 
aimed at proving that the Logos had united himself with a 
sensuous nature, by means of a rational human soul. The 
essential point in this union, the mark of a true personal 
unity, they made to consist in all the parts of human nature 
being penetrated by the divine Essence. This penetration 
took place at the birth of Christ, but its complete consequences 
were not developed till after the Resurrection, and with the 
glorification of Christ his body also was glorified. Gregory 
of Nyssa, in combating Eunomius, says,* The divine Essence 
is unchangeable; even the sensuous nature has its peculiar 
qualities ; but when taken into fellowship with the divine, the 
human no longer retains its peculiar marks and properties, 
but as wood is consumed in the fire so is the human in the 
divine. Thus we may speak of a true unity in the God-Man. 
As a mark of this union he adduces the reciprocal transference 
of the predicator of the divine and human natures, the dyri- 
pecdicracig ray dvoudrav.} He expresses himself so strongly in 
reference to the penetration of the human by the divine, as-tp. 
maintain that the body of Christ, by its amalgamation with 
the Divine Essence after its glorification, laid aside all the 
qualities of the human nature, and from this fact he inferred 
the ubiquity of Christ’s human nature. Christ is with us in 

all parts of the World, as he is in Heaven. Gregory Nazian- 
“ zus does not go quite so far, but only saysf that Christ has no 
longer a strictly sensuous nature, though his body has not 
become a spiritual being; but concerning the constitution of 
his glorified nature in the body penetrated by the divine, 
nothing precise can be determined. 

This peculiar doctrinal type was likely to give offence, 
especially where the principles of Origen’s theology were not 

* Contr. Eunom. Orat. 3, tom. ii. p. 589. 


+ Ep. ad Theophilum contr. Apollinarem, tom. iii. p. 265. 
7 Or. 40, tom. ip. 671. 
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adopted. Opposition to it was called forth from an altogether 
different quarter, in the doctrine of APoLLINARIs of Laodicea.* 
He was a man of much acuteness; he subjected the doctrine 
to a fresh scientific examination, pondered its difficulties, and 
tried to surmount them by a scheme which presented the 
Unity of the two natures in the God-man with mathematical 
precision. The greatest difficulty appeared to him to consist 
in the union of the divine person of the Logos with a perfect 
human person. Two perfect wholes could not be united in 
one whole.t Setting out from Anthropology, he asserted that 
the essence of the rational soul consists in its self-determina- 
tion. If this characteristic were retained in connexion with 
the divine nature, there could be no trae personal union, but 
only such a divine influence on Jesus as might be experienced 
by any other man. On the other hand, if the soul forfeited 
this characteristic, it would renounce its essential peculiarity. 
On the first point he objected to the School of Origen, that it 
admitted no true union of the divine and the human, but 
made instead two Sons of God, the Logos and the Man Jesus. § 
Hence he thought the rational human soul must be excluded 
from the God-man, and, in this, the old undefined doctrine 
was on his side. For the human soul he substituted the 
Logos himself as the vous 3#%¢. He developed this doctrine 
with originality and acuteness. The scheme of human nature 
which he made use of, was the common trichotomical one, of 
the ~buy Acyixh (vopd), @Aoyos and the capa. That an 
animal principle of life, a buy) @Aoyog, must be admitted to 
exist in human nature, he thought might be proved from Paul’s 


* The writings of Apollinaris wepi oaprwoswg Aoyldıov (dwddekur 
wepi tij¢ Seiag ty capxwoewc)—rd card Kepddatcov Bibrio~—zepi 
avacractwe.—epi wlorewc Aoyidwy. Fragments in Gregory of Nysss, 
especially in his Adyog avrıppnrixög wpöc rd AroAıwapiov (37480), 
ed. Zacagni in Collectan. Monum. Veter. Eocl. Gr. Rome, 1698, 4, 
rec. in Gallandi, Bibl. P. P. t. vi. p. 517. See also, A. Mai, Coll. Nova, 
t. vii. Gregor. Naz. Ep. i. et ii. ad Aödonium, tom. i. p. 737. Athana- 
sius, C. Apollinaristas, i. 2. Epiphanius Heres.62. Theodoret Har. 
fab. 4, 8; Dialog. 8. Leontius Byz. in Canisius Bamasse, i. 600.— 
Catena in Ev. Joh. ed. Corderius, 1630. 

t Antirrh. cap. 89, p. 323.—el dvOpwrp re\sip aus Sede ridsoc 
oto ay cap». 

t Ibid. p. 245. opa rov abreEovciou Zwov ro u elvat adrefodqur 
od HBeiperaı di 1) Quote UxO Tov TOLnoaYTog abrhy. 

8 L.0.42.— eig pi» pices vidc Sov, ele de Serdc. 
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Epistles, in the passages where he speaks of the Flesh lust- 
ing against the Spirit, for the body in itself has no power of 
lusting, but only the soul that is connected with it. It is not 
self-determining, but must be determined by the ~puy? Aoysxy 
which with it ought to govern the body. But this result is 
frustrated by Sin; and conquered by it, the reason succumbs 
to the power of the irrational desires. In order to free Man 
from Sin, the unchangeable Divine Spirit must be united with 
a human nature, control the anima, and present a holy human 
life.* Thus we have in Christ as man, the three component 
parts, and can call him the cybpwaog sroyedvos, only with this 
difference, the Divine occupies the place of the human vo. 
The character of Christ’s life also proves this, for from the 
first he was wise and holy, while it belongs to the human 
spirit to acquire these qualities by conflict and earnest 
endeavour. But how did ApoLLinarıs conceive of the divine 
Logos? If the Patripassians believed the whole divine 
essence to be united with the human body, and acting as a 
substitute for the soul, such a representation cannot appear 
very strange in these people who had a. strong practical 
tendency. And for the Arians who regarded the Logos only 
as a subordinate Spirit, it must have been easier to include 
his whole being in a human body. But as to a man of such 
acuteness as APOLLINARIS, it seems strange how he could regard 
the totality of the infinite Logos as the animating principle of 
the human body without the intervention of a human Spirit. 
The fragments of his own writings, and the statements of his 
opponents which have come down to us, render little aid in the 
solution of the difficulty. But that Apollinaris studied it, and 
endeavoured to obviate it, is evident from a remarkable passage 
in which he says of the relation of Christ to the Father,t— 
that Christ separated his agency from that of the Father, in 
reference to his bodily existence, but placed it on an equality 
in reference to the divine nature of the Logos. He insists on 
equality in respect of power, and on the distinction of agency 


* Lic. p.225.—Ode dpa owlerat rd dvOpwmevoy yivog dt’ avadipbewe 
vou cai Sov avOpwrov, GdAd id woochhpews vapköc, ¥ duotedy piy 
rd nyenovevcodaı, dösiro 62 arpéxrov vou, py bxowinrorrog abry dad 
imornpociyne acbiveay, dAAd ovvappdlovrog abrıy Abıdorwg iaury. 

+ Antirrh. c. 29, p. 194.—Ataipay piv ry ivipytiay card cdpea, 
iZiody öl card rvedpa. 
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im reference to the corporeal. It would seem that he did 
not regard the Logos in his totality, but a certain sipysia 
proceeding from him, as constituting the soul in Christ. 
A furtber development of this speculation must have led 
him to Sabellianism or Photianism. But this he was 
desirous of avoiding, because it seemed to him to derogate 
from the true dignity of the God-Man, and thus, though he 
approached very near it, he never explicitly adopted it. By means 
-of his theory ApoLLinarıs believed that he not only fully repre- 
sented the God-Man, but also maintained the true Unity of 
the Divine and the Human in so intimate a connexion as to 
admit of an interchange of predicates; and yet he also wished 
to keep the two classes of predicates fairly apart, and regarded 
this point as giving his theory the preference to that held 
by the school of Origen and the Cappadocian teachers. As 
the human body remains unaltered in its connexion with 
the soul, so also it retained its peculiar characteristics in its 
connexion with the divine Logos, while, according to their 
doctrine, Christ’s body underwent an Apotheosis. But now, 
through fellowship with the God-Man, power is bestowed on 
men to overcome the opposing influences of the lower soul; in 
the Christian faith alone, he said, we find the whole man who 
is accepted by God unto salvation. At first APOLLINARIB 
adopted the common Church phraseology respecting the three 
component parts of Christ’s person, and his delegates sub- 
scribed the creed of the Synod of Alexandria, a.p. 362, 
which expressly asserted the doctrine of a human soul in 
Christ. But though he avowed his agreement with this creed 
in a letter to the Council at Dio-Cesarea, yet, at the same 
time, he explained the peculiar sense in which he accepted it. 
Deceived by this formal assent, his opponents began with 
attacking not himself, but his disciples. ATHANasIUs wrote 
against them his Epistle ad Epictetum.* AroLLinarıs did not 
regard these attacks as personal, because they were directed 
against representations which. were not altogether his own. 
Yet, as time advanced, he could not keep clear of the con- 
troversy; be was accused of departing from the simplicity 
of the faith, and of adulterating it by arbitrary speculations. 
He rejoined, that it was of prime importance to examine what 
the true Faith really was; that an unexamined faith resting 
* Opp. i. p. 720. 
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on tradition, would contain im all likelihood heathen or Jewish 
notions; the doctrine of the Person of Christ, especially, with- 
out careful examination would unavoidably be injured by 
Jewish conceptions of Christ, or by the heathen representation 
of a deification of his human nature. ATHANASIUS, in opposition 
to the Apollinarian theory, asserted that the true Christ could 
not be described by the human understanding.* Christ, he 
further said, could not exhort us to imitate him, if his human 
nature had not been like ours. If he had not perfectly assumed 
this, he could not have redeemed it. He appealed to the 
affections and acts of Christ, which could not be conceived to 
exist apart from a human soul; his feelings of sorrow and 
agony, his praying, and his descent into Hades. It has been 
often asserted that ApolLinaRis denied this doctrine of the 
descensus ad inferos as not in agreement with his principles, 
and that this occasioned its insertion in the Creed; but this 
latter point is an anachronism. It is certainly difficult to 
perceive how APOLLINARIS could give his assent to it; yet we 
are not justified in asserting that he did not acknowledge it, 
though ArHanasıus does not specially refer to it. In the 
Catena on the Octateuch, attributed to NicEPHoRUs,f there is 
a passage which contains the assertion of an APOLLINARIS, that 
this act of Christ, belonged to the true death of his human 
nature. There was, indeed, a CLAUDIUS APOLLINARS, an apolo- 
ist of the second century, who possibly might be intended. 

hen ApoLLınarıs argued from the holy constitution of Christ's 
person, that the divine yoi¢ occupied the place of the human 
reason, ATHANASIUS rejoined that were it really so, that Christ 
could wot have assumed human nature as sinless without doing 
it violence—it would follow that sinlessness was opposed to 
human nature. But the very opposite is the case; Christ has 
represented human nature in its original state—in its innocence 
and freedom. But in their ideas of freedom there was a 
difference between these two men. APOLLINARIs made it consist 
in a freedom of choice between good and evil; ATHANASIUB in 
a self-determination for good. GREGORY NAZIANZEN also main- 
tained against the former, that according to his theory, the 
human soul would have been destitute of true redemption by 
Christ. The Logos connected himself with human nature, in 


* Contr. Apollinarist. t. i. p. 736, cap. 13. 
+ Published at Leipzig, 1772, 2 vola. fol. vol. i. p. 1475. 
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order not merély to reveal himself to man in a visible manner, 
but to redeem and to save it in its totality, and therefore none 
of its essential parts eould be wanting to him. If his opponent 
urged that in the New Testament it is said, Abyos adpE syévero, 
he replied, that the word odg£ is there used synecdochically, so 
that it denotes the whole of human nature. In this con- 
troversy many novel distinctions were formed by the Church 
teachers, especially by the twoGREGOoRIES, the principal of which 


were these—that in Christ there was not a mere divine co- - 


operation (euvsgynors xard yao) but an essential connexion, s0 
that the two natures were blended in one (el; #v). Against 
APOLLINARIS, ‘the completeness of the two natures was main- 
tained ; against PHortrnos, that not two different subjects (@AAos 
xa! &dAos), but only different relations of Unity (aAdo zul 
dAdo) were to be distinguished in Christ. But this was still 
so indefinite, that new controversies were necessarily started. 
Moreover, there was the ‘uncertain use of the words gio; and 
vréoraors ; the interchange of predicates which was formerly 
maintained against Photianism, was rendered suspicious, ever 
since APOLLINARIıS had made use of it. Then there was the 
designation of the Vıraım Many as Sroréxog; some persons 
took offence at it, and would only call her dvéparnrorixos. 

By degrees, a difference was ‘more distinctly developed in 
the mode of treating the doctrine of Christ’s person, even after 
thg warfare had been commenced against Apollinarism and 
Photianism. In the ‘first case, the point of interest was the 
keeping asunder, in the second the unity of the divine and 
human in Christ. Thus various dogmatic types were formed 
in connexion with the existing fundamental differences -of 
theological tendencies. Minds of one class would attach 
importance to the distinction of the two natures, while those 
of another would insist on their Union. The tendency of the 
Understanding is to distinguish and separate; the mystical 
element is opposed to a false separation. This difference 
marks the two leading Schools of the East, the Antiochian and 
the Alexandrian. 

During this period, the Alexangrian School withdrew more 
and more from the peculiar scientific element of Origen. In 
the Arian controversy, the prevailing tendency was to give 
prominence to the divine nature in Christ, and to keep the 

uman in the background. It was the habit of this school to 
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shun whatever wasrationalistic ; to dwell by preference on what 
was wonderful and supernatural in. the Dogma of Christ’s 
person, and which could not be grasped by. any effort of the 


understanding. Their favourite formula was, that the one 


Christ consisted of (x not év) two natures which, in an inex- 
pressible (apgéorws) and inconceivable (drsgwonrw;) manner, 
were united with one another. As they laid the greatest stress 
on the unity, though willing to distinguish,.in abstracto, the 
divine and human predicates, they referred both equally to 
the one incarnate Logos. In the actual Christ:the two natures 
were not to be distinguished ; they could not be contemplated 
separately, but in the wonderful union of both in Christ, all 
belonged to the pla gbos of the Logos. Owing to the 


 Indefiniteness of the terms gusis.and iréoracrs, the Alexandrians 


were more easily induced, on account of the one trécracis to 
allow only one one gtorg:in Christ, and urged the &vaaıs gues 
against those who spoke of two natures. The dvripebioracig 
rav bvoudarwy (the interchangeableness of the predicates) was 
to them the mark of the doctrine of one nature, and in this 
they indulged their disposition to choose paradoxical expres- 
sions for the wonderful ; hence, among other things they called 
the Vırsın Mary Sroréxog.. They did not wish by expressions 


- which attribute the Divine to Christ as a man to teach a trans- 


formation of his divine nature, but they believed themselves — 
warranted in using them by their representation of the union 
of the two natures. 

The Antiochian School, represented principally by Droporus 
of Tarsus and THEoporE of Mopsuestia, cultivated its Christ- 
ology, chiefly in opposition to Gnosticism and Apollinarism. 


- Thus, on the ground of the intellectual scientific tendency of 
. this School, a disposition was cherished by it, to separate 


sharply the Divine and the Human, which; to these theologians, 
seemed the best method of confuting Arianism. If the 
Alexandrians gave prominence to the img Aöye, they gave it 
to the xara Aéyov, since they brought the supernatural as near 
as possible to intellectual apprehension. They proposed to 
themselves the question, How the special relation of God to the 
human nature in Christ must be thought of? It was not their 
design to deny the miracle or to explain the union; but they 
wished to find analogies and categories to aid their contem- 
plation of this divine act. Among the possible modes of 
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representing it, the ao xar’ obclay suggested itself to them, 
that the Logos dwelt in human nature only according to his 
essence. This seems not admissible; for according to his 
essence he is omnipresent. Or there was the tvwors xav’ ivepysicy, 
but according to his energy or operation the divine Providence 
extends over all things. Therefore, it seemed necessary to 
find a particular formula, for the peculiar union into which 
God entered with a rational nature. The suitable expression 
for this purpose appeared to be xard xapıy or xar’ sidoxiay. 
The connexion of the Logos with human nature was not there- 
by lowered to the divine agency in the Prophets, but the two 
were compared together only with a reference to the fact that 
this peculiar act was not a natural necessity, but proceeded 
from the resolve and free grace of God. They expressly 
declared that the agency of the Logos in Christ, was something 
far higher than in other men; God operated in him not as in 
the Prophets, and all other righteous men, but as in his own 
Son. Theodore marks the pre-eminence of Christ before all 
other men by his uiotecla (adoptio), He meant to assert that 
Christ, according to his humanity was taken into connexion 
with God, in distinction from the dignity of the Logos, who 
was the Son of God by his essence and nature. From this stand- 
point the Alexandrian doctrine of an Zwerg xar” obalar, seemed. 
something quite anthropopathic, by which the unchangeable- 
ness of the divine nature was denied ; on the other hand, the 
Antiochians appeared to the Alexandrians to place Christ only 
in the class of enlightened men; a representation which they 
most vehemently opposed. The Antiochians considered the 
connexion of the divine Logos with the human nature, to take 
place at the miraculous conception; but the connexion at first 
was only potential, and gradually manifested itself in the 
human development ; the agency of the Logos in his human 
nature was developed in successive stages till his Resurrection. 
Since they had also paid attention to the purely Human and 
Historical, and were unfettered in their exposition of the New 
Testament, they regarded the purely human in him as a mark 
of the human nature developing itself according to its own 
laws, and progressively revealing the agency of the Logos. 
On the other hand, the Alexandrians explained the Historical 
according to their scheme of the one nature of the Incarnate 
Logos, and obviated the difficulties belonging to it by means of 
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Allegory. For example, in reference to the passages in the 
Gospels which speak of Christ, “not knowing the day nor the 
hour,”* Oykıcı said that omniscience belonged to the one 
nature of the Incarnate Logos, and that his not knowing was 
only a seeming ignorance for special holy designs. The 
Antiochians on this potnt were influenced by the controversy 
with APoLLinaRris, who asserted that in Christ there was no 
conflict nor progressive development, from which it followed 
that he had no human soul, but had in himself the unchange- 
able divine Spirit. To them, on the contrary, the temptations, 
conflicts, and progressive development of Christ were important, 
in order to prove the identity of his nature with ours. In the 
system of THEoDoRUS this was connected with other important 
points, of which the foremost was the Free-Will, which, 
according to him, conditioned the development of the whole 
human race, and of all rational beings, and on which depended 
the reception of all the operations of divine grace, and advance 
in the divine life. Corresponding to a double standpoint of 
the whole Universe, and of the rational Creation, of the period 
of changeableness and of the unchangeable divine life, Christ 
also, by whom the exaltation of Humanity is effeeted from that 
lower to the higher stage, must represent both in his life, and 
according to the measure of his free self-determination will 
be the manifested activity of the divine Logos. For this 
reason, he passed through all the stages of human nature; 
only everything human was rendered more intense by its con- 
nexion with the Logos, everything proceeded more energeti- 
cally, more powerfully, more rapidly; as for example, in child- 
hood, his faculties expanded far more quickly. THroporE 
distinguished as marked periods in Christ’s life, the stand- 
point of the Law, and that of Grace which he entered upon at 
his baptism, and that of Glorification after his Resurrection. 
Thus his life in all its stages, till the Resurrection, presented 
points of analogy to that of believers. As after the Resur- 
rection we first possess, in its fulness, the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, in which our whole life corresponds to it, yet by 
communion with God we already experience the first fruits of 
this operation, so Christ from the begirming had within him 
the divine Logos; but at first it did not effect everything in 
him, but only the greater part, as far as it was necessary for 
* Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 151. 
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the salvatıon of Mankind, till by his Resurrection he attained 
to the complete unchangeableness of the divine life; an end 
which he reached by persisting victoriously with free self- 
determination under temptations and conflicts. THEODORE 
therefore assumed that the divine Logos left the Man with 
whom he was united, to himself, in many respects, till death ; 
the Logos, when it was needful, excited and strengthened him. 
Accordingly, he was one of the first who taught that the sin- 
lessness of Christ was to be regarded as a posse non peccare, 
not as anon posse peccare. He would not allow the least degree 
of sin in Christ, but he asserted, against APOLLINARIS, that 
he was subject to temptations as far as he could be without sin, 
and overcame them by the determination of his own will. 
Christ would not have uttered to Peter the words, “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan!” if, what that apostle said to him could 
not, by any possibility, have seduced him to unfaithfulness. 

The Antiochians were indeed willing to admit a transference 
of predicates ; but they never lost sight of the dsuyxuror ; hence 
they admitted the transference only with an exact definition 
of the altered sense ;* in a proper sense, the Divine belonged 
to the Logos, and the Human to the Man; only in an 
improper sense the one took part in the other. Theodore 
said, “In reference to the Union of Divinity and Humanity 
we acknowledge one person, just as we say of a man and his 
wife that they are one; but in reference to the distinction, we 
acknowledge two Natures and two persons (irorrdoes), God 
and Man; for we cannot conceive of a perfect nature without 
a perfect person; and consequently he asserts, respecting the 
ayripelioracis sav bvoudrwv, Divine honour is due to Christ in 
reference to his divinity, and, in a certain sense, in reference 
to his humanity ; for the proper Son of God made use of the 
Man Jesus as his organ, and dwelt in him as in a Temple; 
but the one is God, according to his essential nature, with 
whom the Man is united, and shares his name and honour.t 

Such being the wide difference of the two standpoints, it 

* Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 119. 

"f See his Creed in Walch, Bibl. Symbolica Vetur. p. 208.—Kai otrs 
Sto Hank» viodc, otre ÖVo Kupioue, Ewedy tle Sed¢ Kar” obciay 6 Sed¢ 
Adyog, 6 novoyerng viög Tov warpdc, GrEP OVTOG Ovvnputvog TE Kai 
HETEXWV Sedrynrocg Kowwwyel Tij¢ vio’ wpoonyopiag re rai ruijc’ kai 
kiptoc war’ obeiav 6 Sede Adyoc, w ovvnuusvog odrog carwret rüc 
TYULHC. 
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was of greater importance, for the further development of 
Dogmas, which of them should prevail. It would have been 
a salutary result, if the supernaturalist and the rationalist 
principles had mutually complemented and balanced each 
other. If they could have worked together with equal influ- 
ence in the formation of Dogma, the whole form of the later 
Orthodoxy, both in the Eastern and Western Church, would 
have been different, and many a reaction would have been 
avoided. But amidst the prevalent arrogance, the heats of 
controversy, and the influence of political parties, this was 
impossible: every party regarded the rest only as objects of 
extreme aversion, The Alexandrians found Photianism (a 
name for Rationalism) among the Antiochians, who, in their 
turn, charged the former with Docetism. The controversy 
took an unfavourable turn from the first, since its issue 
depended not on a complete dogmatic view, but on a single 
word, though that was certainly connected with a difference in 
the view taken of the Incarnation of the Logos. Hence the 
fanaticism of the multitude was aroused, and so much greater 
room was given for the conflict of political passions. 
Nestorius, a presbyter of Antioch, was raised, A.D. 428, to 
the patriarchate of Constantinople, a man not to be compared 
with THEODORE as a systematic thinker, and not so exact and 
distinct in his definition of terms, but certainly accustomed to. 
the distinction of the two natures in Christ. The -dyriusticracig 
of the predicates was now widely spread in the terminology of 
the Church. Many uneducated persons were partial to such 
expressions, because their pious feelings were excited, and 
they thought by the use of them to do honour to Christ. Nes- 
ToRIUS found the designation of the Vıraın Mary as Isor6xos 
very rife in Constantinople. His presbyter, Anastasıus, who 
was also educated at Antioch, took offence at it. It was not 
prudent, that he at once publicly denounced it, and averred 
that God could not be born of a human being. The con- 
troversy broke out; Nestorius was unable to quell it, and was 
himself drawn into it. He took the part of Anastasius the 
more zealously, that the excessive reverence for the VIRGIN 
was promoted by such an epithet. As in his preaching he 
taught the doctrine of the one Christ,* in whom the two 


* Fragments of it in Latin are to be found in Marius Mercator, a 
layman of North Africa ; see his Works, ed. Garnier. Large fragments 
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natures were to be distinguished, he became himself exposed 
to obloquy, and was charged with holding the Samosatensian 
view of Christ’s divinity. The laity also took an increasing 
interest in the movement. A respectable layman interrupted 
Nestorıus while stating his views in a sermon, by saying, 
“The Logos who existed before all time, submitted himself to 
a second birth.” The controversy became still more important 
when Cyrıır, bishop of Alexandria, a man who stood at the 
head of the opposite party, entered the lists. He had, it is 
true, a dogmatic interest in it; but an unholy passion mingled 
with it from the first, jealousy against the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. He composed a work on true faith in Christ, 
addressed to the Emperor and the Princess Pulcheria, in 
which he attacked Nestorius without naming him. A cor- 
respondence soon followed between them. Both sides appealed 
to other bishops, especially to the first bishop of the West, 
Ca estin of Rome. In the West, similarly to what we 
have seen in the Arian controversy, a mild conciliatory 
view of this doctrine had been formed which agreed with 
neither of the two extremes. This is evident from a brief 
prelude to this conflict, the dispute with the monk Lrporivs.* 

ence, it was possible, in discussing this dogma, to accept 
intermediate statements by which extremes were reconciled 
without occasioning thereby a more general conflict. Yet in 
the preponderance of the immediate practical religious interest 
the Antiochian doctrine must have appeared more objection- 
able than the Alexandrian to the Western Church. It con- 
tributed to this, that CatLestrn received his first accounts of the 
controversy from CyRILL, who was politic enough to accompany 
his letters to him with a Latin translation, as the Greek was 
but imperfectly understood in the West. Catrzstiy having 
been also prejudiced against Nestorrus from another quarter, 
declared himself in favour of Cyritz, entrusted him with the 
preparation of a summons to Nestorius to recant, and with 
authority to excommunicate him, if he did not comply within 
& given time. But meanwhile the Churches in the eastern 
province of Roman Asia (the dvareAıxdı) entered into the 
in Actis Synod. Ephes, Mansi, iv. p. 1197. Salig, De Eutychianismo 
ante Eutychen. 1723, 4. 


j Gennadiue De Scriptoribus Eccl. 59. Cassian De Inearnatione, i. 
c. 4—6. 
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dispute, and expressed themselves with the greatest imparti- 
ality and moderation. The bishops of this class who approved 
the Antiochian doctrine endeavoured to hush up the con- 
troversy, and through the Patriarch, Joun of ANTiocH, 
impressed on Nestorius that while it was proper to guard 
against misconceptions, a single word was not of sufficient 
importance to justify so dangerous a quarrel. NESTORIUS 
replied to their satisfaction; he did not declare absolutely 
against the use of the epithet Jeoroxos, provided it was used in 
a right sense of the union of the Divinity and Humanity; but 
since the terms Ysoroxo; and avépweroroxog were liable to be mis- 
understood, he proposed that the expression Xgororöxog should 
be used as referrible to the whole Christ. But while he thus 
expressed himself, the dispute of individuals was made, through 
the arrogance of CyriLL, a dispute between two dogmatic 
schools. In the year 480, he demanded an express recanta- 
tion, and set forth his errors in twelve condemnatory clauses, 
which contained the Alexandrian doctrine in the strongest and 
most paradoxical language.* The dvriusdloracig raw bvomarwy 
was carried to an extreme; all divine and human predicates 
were to be referred without distinction to the one Incarnate 
Logos. The Incarnate Logos was born corporeally; the 
Evmoıg OF Ouvadeiu Quomy was opposed to the cuvagsia xar’ &&/ay 
or xar’ addevriay. This was an open attack on the Antiochian 
dogmas, and was so regarded. The leading men in the 
Anatolian churches felt themselves called upon to write to 
CyriLu ; and among them, THEODORET more especially, Bishop 
of Cyrus on the Euphrates, in whom the Antiochian tendency 
appeared moderated. by a devout, practical, Christian spirit, 
formed by the study of the Scriptures. The contrast he formed 
to CyRıLL, made the relation of their standpoints more striking. 
THEODORET rejected the Zwosg Qucını, and taught a cummpeia, 
without xgdos¢, so that each of the two natures retained their 
peculiar features; hence, one Christ was to be adored in two 
natures. In making this distinction of natures, he was still 
very far from: wishing to suppose a double Christ in one 
person. Only he did not distinctly keep apart the ideas of 
pucıg and ixécracig. He also asserted a natural development 
of the Human in Christ; Christ manifested the indwelling 
divinity as much as he could, at all times. On the contrary, 
* Miinscher, i. 290. 
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Cynix maintained that whoever said that the form of a servant 
merely gave a manifestation of the indwelling divine Logos, 
made Christ a mere Prophet. The Asiatics distinguished 
more clearly between the strictly dogmatic and the liturgic 
Phraseology, the doywarızug and the wamyıgızws AaAsi; 

ence THEODORET says,* Whoever, in liturgical language, is 
disposed to carry matters to an extreme, and to lay emphasis 
on the greatness of the Mystery, may do it as his feelings may 
impel him; but dogmatical distinctions are to be differently 
treated, and require precision of thought. He allowed the 
epithet Isoröxog, in the former case, but in the latter it was 
inadmissible. 

The third Ecumenical Council at Ephesus,f a.p. 431, was to 
decide the controversy. From the manner in which it had 
been hitherto conducted a mutual understanding could hardly 
be expected, and CyrıLr's arbitrary behaviour, placed greater 
hindrances in the way, and occasioned a violent rupture. 
Before the arrival of the Eastern bishops, he took the liberty 
of holding a council with his party, in order to condemn 
Nestorius, and to attach the authority of a creed to his 
anathemas. As soon as the other bishops reached Ephesus, 
they pronounced these proceedings to be nugatory, asserted 
the orthodoxy of NestoRrus, and condemned Cyritt and his 
anathemas. Efforts were also made at Constantinople to 
bring about a reconciliation; but at court the influence of 
the Cyrillian party prevailed more and more, being favoured 
by the fanatical monks and female intrigue; at last a factious 
decision was passed against the Orientals; NEsToRIUS was 
deposed and exiled, and CykıLı retained the greatest influence 
in the appointment to offices. Diplomatic and political 
theologians exerted themselves to rectify the hostile attitude 
in which the Syrian and Alexandrian Churches now stood to 
one another. Cyrixi might, indeed, perceive that he was 
not, at the time, successful with his dogmas; but if he had 
been only right in practical matters, especially in the deposi- 
tion of Nestorius, he might have allowed himself to infer, that 
his whole dogmatic tendency was condemned along with him. 
On the other hand, the leaders of the Orientals were ready to 
yield in practical matters if they could only maintain their 
ground substantially against the Alexandrian dogma. Hence, 

* Ep. 151. + Mansi, iv. v. vii. Socr, vii. 29. Euagrius, i. 7. 
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. Oyrırı in a.D. 488, accepted articles of agreement,* which in 
some of the statements opposed the Alexandrian dogma. It 
was prepared by the Orientals for the Council, in order to 
show their readiness to allow, in a certain sense, the appropria- 
tion of the epithet Ssoroxog to the Vıraım Mary, namely, that 
in Christ there was a union of the two natures without a 
mixture. It might be expected that the adherents of CykıLı 
would see in this compromise a betrayal of the truth. He 
was therefore obliged to explain the formula according to his . 
own views. The two unmixed natures spoken of in it, were 
to be understood only in abatracto. This distinction of the 
divine and human predicates had never been denied: the 
point contended for was the reference to the one concrete 
nature of Christ, and the document contained nothing in oppo- 
sition to it. The zealous Orientals were still less satisfied 
with the compromise, and were highly incensed at the ruin of 
Nestorius. Moreover, CrRILL had only made a temporary con- 
cession for prudential reasons, and ceased not on that account 
to counterwork his dogmatical opponents. His successor 
Dioscuros (A.D. 444), was of a still more despotic temper, and 
widened the breach by using all the means in his power to 
gain the ascendancy for the doctrine of one nature in Christ. 
Among the monks there was also a party who did not know 
and understand all the distinctions of the Egyptian doctrine, 
but yet were fond of the paradoxical expressions in the inter- 
change of the predicates, and easily detected blasphemy in the 
distinction of the two natures. They maintained that they 


* Mansi, v. E 808, ff. — OpoAoyovusv rorıyapovv, röv Kipioy nyudy 
"Insovv Xprordy vid» rov Bsov, Töv povoyery, Jebv rikaoy cal dvGpw- 
woy rideoy ix Wuxyic AoyeKhc cai awparoc mpo aidywy ply ix rod 
warpöc yevvndevra card thy Sedrnra, in’ soxarwv Öl roy Hpepdy roy 
abroy dc npac cal dıd rny nueripav owrnpiav dx Mapiag rijc mapdivov 
Kara Ty ivOpwmérnra: dpoovotoy Ty warpi roy adroyv card rnv Jeö- 
rnra Kai dpoovowv nuiv card thy avOpwrdrnra’ dio yap Blow» 
iyworg yéiyovs dd Eva Kpıioröv, Eva viöv, Eva Küpıov dpodroyouvper. 
Kard raurnv ry tig dovyxürov ivwotws ivvoray dpodoyoupey ry 
äylav wapdivov Seoréxoy, did rd riv Sedy Adyov capxwOjvat xal 
ivavOpwrijcas Kal && abrijc rüg ovdA ewe Evioat iavtip roy BE abrüc 
Andbivra vady* rdc Gb evayyelırac cai dmooroAızdg wepi rov kuplov 
vac topey rovc Seoddyouc ävöpac rac ply cotvoroovvrac, we ig’ 
svöc mpoowrov, Tag dé dtatpovvrac, we imi dbo pdctwy' Kai Tdc pey 
Seompentic xara rı)v Sedrnra rov Xpiorov, rag dl rawewvde card ri» 
avOpwrérnra abroü wapadddyrac. ' 
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only adhered to the Bible, although they used expressions that 
were quite unbiblical. The Logos, they said, became Flesh; 
this we firmly hold; it is an ineffable miracle. It was more 
then the assumption of human nature; the Logos had not 
changed himself ; he was still the same ; but everything human 
might be attributed to the Logos; God was born ; God suffered ; 
all was divine in Christ, even his body; but no human reason 
could explain how. The Abbot EurycHEs stood at the head of 
the party in Constantinople. Against this monk THEOpDoRET 
wrote his äpavıorng (or Mendicant, because this new heresy 
seemed to be made up of contybutions from several ancient 
ones), OF reAUmoggos, a work in three Dialogues, (i.) &deuyxuros, 
on the unmixedness of the two Natures; (ii.) ärserrog, their 
unchangeability ; (iii.) &waöns, the impassibility of Christ in 
respect of his divine nature. Against the doctrine of the 
Exwoig pveny, he adduced the views we have mentioned, of an 
union of the two natures according to the divine good pleasure 
and by means of grace, effected not according to a natural and, 
necessary connexion, but by the free divine determination. 
Meanwhile, a party had been formed which accepted neither 
the Antiochian nor the Alexandrian dogma in its extreme 
form ; and between it and THEODORET a good understanding 
existed. Fuavian, the Patriarch of Constantinople, also 
belonged to it; EurycHes was accused before him, and he 
was obliged to investigate the matter. Such was the origin 
of the Eutychian controversy.* EUTYCHESs, who was not skilled 
in dogmatic distinctions, declared himself ready to grant that 
before the Incarnation there were two natures, but after it 
only one; and in saying this he meant nothing different from 
Cyritt. Furthermore, he objected to the assertion that the 
body of Christ was essentially the same with the bodies of 
men in general. As he declined giving the explanations that 
were required he was deposed and excommunicated, but he 
had patrons of rank, and Fravıan had powerful enemies. 
Dioscuros adopted the expedient of bringing about a new 
inquiry and decision. A council was again called at Ephesus, 
A.D. 449, and through the influence of Dioscuros, arrange- 


* Mansi, Concill. vi. vii. Liberati, Breviarium Causa Nestorianor. et 
Eutychianor. in Mansi, ix. 659. Walch’s Ketzerhistorie, vi. Baur, 
Gesch. d. Lehre, v. d. Dreieinigkeit. i. 800. Dorner, Entwicklungsgesch. 
Der Lehre, v. d. Pers. Christi. ii. 99. 
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ments were made that gave him and his party the ascendancy. 
The expedient was adopted of pronouncing an anathema on all 
innovations which, taking the Nicene Creed as the standard, 
had been made in this doctrine. Everything relating to the 
two natures was condemned as Nestorianism. This Synod 
prepared the way for the ascendancy of the Egyptian party ; 
matters were carried with a high hand; the decisions were 
forced, and the worthiest men were kept down. This temporary 
victory was gained by recourse to political power, and hence, 
a8 soon as political circumstances altered, a violent reaction 
would necessarily follow. THuoposius II. died; PuLcHerıa 
and her husband Manczan, were his successors; this was 
the signal for strengthening the influence of the other party. 
An appeal was now made to the Roman Church, and to Leo the 
Great, a man of great dialectic acuteness. He had already 
expressed his opinion in a noted letter to FLavıan ;* he 
adopted the mean between the two extremes, and gave the 
following exposition of his views :—The two Natures are united 
in one person, but so that each retains its peculiar properties, 
and but co-operates with the other. Thus the true God was 
born in a true and perfect human nature: he is complete in 
his own attributes, and complete in those of human nature ; 
the xévwoig is referrible to the divine nature, and consists in 
its making itself visible out of compassion and grace. As 
God was not changed through his compassion, so the human 
nature was not destroyed by the dignity attached to it. Fresh 
conferences were now commenced, to which Leo became a 


party, and a new Council was arranged, the fourth Ecumenical . 


* Ep. ad Flavian. c. 3. Mansi, v. 1859. —Salva proprietate utriusque 
nature et substantis et in unam coeunte personam suscepta est a 
majestate humilitas, a virtute infirmitas, ab sternitate mortalitas et ad 
resolvendum conditionis nostre debitum natura inviolabilis nature est 
unite passibili ut—unus atque idem mediator Dei et hominum homo 
Jesus Christus et mori posset ex uno et mori non posset ex altero. In 
integra ergo veri hominis perfectaque natura verus natus est Deus, 
totus in suis, totus in nostris—Assumsit formam servi sine sorde 
peccati, humana augens, divina non minuens.—Tenet enim sine defectu 
proprietatem suam utraque natura et sicut formam servi Dei forma 
non ademit, ita fommam Dei servi forma non minuit.—Cap. 4. Sicut 
enim Deus non mutatur miseratione, ita homo non consumitur digni- 
tate. Agit enim utraque forma cum alterius communione quod 
proprium est verbo acilicet operante quod verbi est et carne exsequente 
quod carnis est. \ 
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at CHALOEDON, a.D. 451. The design of the Emperor was not 
to crush either party, but to restore peace by their reunion ; 
this, however, was impracticable; it was necessary to declare 
in favour of one or the other, and the only question was, 
which was to be the favoured party. In the dogmatic con- 
ferences there are many obscure passages, since only what 
passed in public lies before us, but not the private conferences ; 
specially are data wanting in reference to the fourth and 
fifth. It is evident that a confession was drawn up which 
was more to the taste of the Alexandrian party. The promi- 
nent article was the acknowledgment that Christ consisted of 
two Natures. This the Egyptians could admit as far as the 
distinction it contained appeared to be expressed tn abstracto. 
But the Roman and Oriental delegates, vehemently asserted 
their dissatisfaction with the expression, on which account 
at the fifth conference a new Creed, based on Lxo’s letter, was 
drawn up. The doctrine of KurycHEs was rejected as well as 
that of Nestorius; of those also who refused to call Mary 
Jsoröxos. By Nestorianism was understood the separation 
into two Natures or Sons of God ; by Eutychianism the mix- 
ture of the two Natures. The positive decisions were ;*—that 
Christ the only Son of God is of equal essence with the 
Father according to his divinity; but like men in all things 
according to his humanity. The one and same Christ is 
in two Natures without mixture—without change—without 
division—without separation. One Oriental reading has éx 
öbo Gicswy, but this is not the original one; for the whole con- 


® Mansi, vi. p. 108.—éxdpevoe rolvvy roic ayiowg warpdow iva Kal 
roy alröv ÖnoAoyeiv vidy réyv Küpıov yey "Inooty Xprordy cupgwywe 
äravrec ixdWaoxopev, rikecoy roy avrdy ävdeörnrı cai ridewoy roy 
abréy iv avOpwadrnrt, Sedv dAAndüc cai dvOpwroy adnOd¢, roy abröv 
dx Wuyiic Aoyızüc Kai awuarog, dpootctor Ty marpi Kard Try Seéryra, 
cai dpoodaoy roy abröv nuiv cara thy avOpwrérnra, cara wäyra 
Oporoy pty xwpic duapriac’ mpd aldywy ply ix rod xarpdc yevynBivra 
cara rıv Seérynra, im’ toxarwy Öl ray npepwy roy abroy di Hpac kai 
dca ripy peripay awrnpiav ix Mapiacg rc wapdtvov rg Seorécov card 
ry avOpwrérnra, va cal röv abröv Xpıoröv, vidy, cbpioy, povoyerij iv 
dbo giceaw aovyxiTwe, arpimrwe, ddtatpirwc, dywplorwe YrwpıZöusvor 
obsapod rij¢ rev picewy Cragopac dynpnpivne did ry Eywowy, owlopsrne 
d2 uaAAov rüc ldiörnrog éxarépac Puoewe Kai el; ty rpdowmoy kai piay 
trécraow cvyrpexovonc’ ov« elo dbo rydcwra pepıköuevov, 7 drapob- 
pevoy, GAd’ Eva cai rov abröy vidy cai povoyery, Sedy Adyow, cbproy 
’Inoovv Xpioröy. 
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troversy turned upon this point, whether Christ was to be 
regarded as consisting of two Natures according to the 
Egyptian mode of doctrine, or in two Natures. It was further. 
added, that by the Union, the distinction of the two Natures 
was not taken away; both natures with their respective charac- 
teristics are united to one mpöswro and to one iateracic. 

It cannot be said that this Council resulted in the esta- 
blishment of a good understanding and a settlement of dif- 
ferences, but a mean was sought between them by saving 
clauses and negative distinctions on both sides. In respect 
of form, the Antiochian doctrine maintained its ground, 
inasmuch as the doctrine of the two natures unconfounded 
was distinctly stated. But the attempt of this School to 
explain the union of the divine essence with human nature 
by means of analogies, was repelled: hence also Agnoétism 
remained under the brand of heresy. In a material reference 
the Antiochian spirit had no influence, but the Egyptian 
School prevailed, as appears in the adoption of the predicate 
Jeoröxog, and in the general doctrinal development. We per- 
ceive a deep connexion in the historical development ; as so 
important a theological element as the Antiochian could not 
retain its proper place, later reactions followed as in the 
Adoptianist Controversy,* and after the Reformation in 
Rationalism. But as to the immediate results, peace could 
not be restored in the Eastern Church by the decisions of the 
Council ; for the advocates of the strict Egyptian doctrine felt 
themselves encroached upon, and continued to maintain the 
doctrine of the one nature of the Incarnate Logos. Hence 
originated the Monophysite controversies, which were so inju- 
rious to the Greek Church by the confusion and barren for- 
malism which they occasioned. Attempts to unite contending 
parties by feigned reconciliations have always been attended 
with the same consequences. Such an attempt the Emperor 
Zeno made by means of his Henoticon,t which avoided the 
words gicis and taéoracg from which the dispute arose, and 
asserted that Christ was of the same essence with the Father ac- 
cording to his Divinity, and with us according to his Humanity : 
that he was one and not two. The attempt was fruitless, and 
_ the Monophysites persisted in their separation. In the reign 
* Neander’s Ch. Hist. v. 220—228. 

+ Evagrius, Hist. Eccl. iii. 14. Münscher, i. 306. 
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of Jusrrntax the Chalcedonian creed gained a more complete 
victory, though a Monophysite party still continued to stand 
aloof. But since the distinction of the predicates in Christ 
was allowed by this party, and only that of the two natures 
was excluded, it may be easily understood how similar dif- 
ferences might arise among the Monophysites themselves, and 
in what position they stood in relation to the dominant 
Church ; but these differences always degenerated into mere 
logomachies. There was among the Monophysites a more 
rigid and a milder party, who engaged in a dispute respecting 
the qualities of the body and soul of Christ. Jurıus of Ha- 
CARNASSUS was a representative of the former; he was held in 
high repute and taught the doctrine which has been distin- 
guished as Aphthartodocetism ; he maintained, very much like 
CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA and HıLaryof Porcrizrs, that since 
the body of Christ was without sin it must have been different 
from those of other men; that g3ega did not cleave to him; 
and that hence it followed that Christ could not have been 
subject to sensuous affections according to his bodily nature, 
but only xavr’ olxevou/ay, voluntarily, for the salvation of men. 
To this party also belonged Xenayas, or Puttoxenus. In 
opposition to this tendency was that of SEvERus, who taught 
that the body of Christ was precisely similar to that of other 
men. His party was styled by their opponents Phthartolatrat. 
Aphthartodocetism found some adherents among those who 
held the doctrme of two natures, and as such a sentiment 
had to the Emperor Justinian an appearance of piety, it 
seemed not unlikely that this doctrine would be introduced 
into the Eastern Church. But his death shortly ensued and 
prevented new and unspeakable disorders. Many among the 
Monophysites acknowledged the purely human of Christ’s 
soul. The deacon THemestius distinguished the divine in 
Christ from his soul, and adopted the doctrine of Agnoétism. 
He was disposed to interpret in a strictly literal sense all the 
passages of the New Testament, in which Christ's not knowing 
is spoken of. Agnoétism was pronounced heretical as a con- 
sequence of Nestorianism. Among those who declared against 
it was Greeory the GREAT.* 

The quiet development of this doctrine in the Western Church 
was now interrupted by the controversy with the Gallic monk 

* Epp. lib. x. 35, 39. 
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(already mentioned) Leponrtvs, about A.D. 426. His doctrine, 
in its development, defence, and results, bore a striking resem- 
blance to that of THEoporE of Mopsussri4, though it cannot 
be proved that it was denied from his writings. He centended, 


. like Turoporg, for the unconditional transference of the pre- 


dicates of the human nature to the divine, and consequently 
for such expressions as ‘‘God was born”—“ God died;” he 
taught likewise a progressive revelation of the divine Logos in 


‘the human nature to which he was united, and Agnoétism. 


He was accused of denying the true Incarnation of the 
Son of God, and of admitting two persons in Christ; being 
excommunicated he retired to North Africa. Av@uUSTIN 
endeavoured to settle the controversy, to make LEportivus sen- 
sible of what was objectionable in his peculiar views, and 
induced him to give an explanation* with which the bishops of 
Gaul were satisfied. We see from this, what statements of 
this doctrine were regarded as essentially Christian in the 
Western Church before the Nestorian controversy ; they were 
these—that in Christ two natures are joined in one substance; 
that the Word and the Flesh are so united that each sub- 
stance remains with its proper completeness, without mutual 
encroachment ; that the Divinity is communicated to the 
Humanity, and the Humanity to the Divimty; that Christ 
did not advance to Divinity through certain degrees and times, 
and was not in two different states before and after the Resur- 
rection, but always possessed the same perfection and power. 
Whether a man so acute as Lerorsus really altered his views, 
or only yielded to authority, is very doubtful. The reasons 
which Aveustin employed: “ I believe that God is unable to 
do only what he does not will to do, and that if he willed to 
be born—as it is certain that he did will it—he could be 
born, and that he did not believe it unworthy of himself 
to become man for our sake, since he did not think it 
unworthy of himself to create the human being by whom 
man must be born”—such reasons were certainly not sufficient 
to convince Leporrüs, for the question with him was not 
respecting the Incarnation of the Logos generally, but, 
assuming the reality of that, whether such expressions as 
those referred to, were justifiable. 


* Libellus Emendationis et Satisfactionis, Mansi, iv. p. 519. 
| 22 
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€. ANTHROPOLOGY. 
l. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 


In determining the nature of the human soul, a controversy 
arose between those who regarded it as something corporeal, 
and those who thought it to be spiritual. The former repre- 
sentation was not now founded, as in the case of TERTULLIAN, 
on an incapacity generally, to imagine the existence of a pure 
spirit; this sensuous limitation had been for a long while 
overcome; but the question in dispute was, whether any 
created spirit could be a pure spirit; whether the idea of 
& creature did not include that of corporeity. Hırırr of 
Potctirers shows a trace of this in his commentary on Matt. 
v. 8: “All creatures must have something on which their 
existence is founded (that is, a body).” Dyprmus* re- 
garded the Angels as pure Spirits in relation to us, but as 
heavenly bodies as to their distance from the infinite essence 
of God. In the latter part of the fifth century a controversy 
arose in Gaul on this subject. Fausrus, the Bishop of Resı, 
in Provence, propounded -the above-mentioned view in his 
work, De Creaturis.t He appears to have been led to adopt 
it by his opposition te Arianism, which had spread among the 
German tribes in his neighbourhood ; for he tried to prove 
that if the Son of God was to be regarded as a creature, he 
must also be thought of as a corporeal being; either he was a 
Divine Being, or at an infinite distance from God, a creature 
limited in his nature and within the bounds of space and time. 
The difference between Spirit and Body belonged to the 
distance between God and the creature. If thought was 
adduced as a proof of the spirituality of the soul, he rejoined, 
that the essence and the acts of the soul must be dis- 
tinguished; that thought belongs not to its essence, for 
it may be conceived to exist without thinking. CLAUDIANUS 
Mamertvus, & Presbyter, of Vienne,f came forward as his 
antagonist,—a man of superior speculative talent, and well 
versed in “Augustin’s Metaphysics. He showed that thought 

* De Spir. 8. ii cap. 4.—Ol dyysdot wvedpara, ald mpöc npäc 
dowparot, owpara Jmovpavıa dia TO admeipwo dwéyey rov dxricsrov 
TVEVMATOC. 

+ Bibl Patr. Lugdun. tom. viii. 

? Three books, De Statu Anima, to Sidonius Apollinaris. Biblioth. 


Patr. Lugdun. tom. vi. 
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is inseparable from the essence of the Soul, and that its 
spiritual activity is indestructible ; it is apparent, from dreams, 
that its activity is uninterrupted. 


2. OF MAN’S ORIGINAL STATE’; OF SIN, GRACE, AND 
FREE WILL. 


In the preceding period an antagonism: had been developed - 
between the Alexandrian Theologians- who strongly advo- 
cated the doctrine of Free Will, and tliose of the Western 
Church who laid greater stress than: the former on the 
depravity of man and the importance of Grace; yet these 
tendencies had never been formed into exclusive contrarieties. 
The former still retained the preponderance in the East. In 
common with the Western Church there was an acknowledg- 
ment of the want of Redemption and the necessity of Grace: 
but the operation of Grace was always supposed to be 
conditioned by the Free Will. More precise distinctions 
were avoided. GREGORY of Nyssa, for example, was, shy of 
everything which could encroach on Free Will. Uncon- 
ditional predestination was decidedly denied ; a divine pre- 
science in reference to the free self-determination of Man was 
allowed, and the passages relating to it in Paul’s Epistles 
were explained unnaturally with dogmatic prejudice. The 
Western Church pursued its own divergent path ; but till the 
Pelagian controversy arose, aimed at keeping Grace and 
Free Will in harmony with one another, so that there was no 
open opposition to the Orientals. This stage of the develop- 
ment is represented by Hırary of Poictrers and AmBRosE 
of Miran. 

The ancient Latin translation of’ Rom. v. 12, io’ & advres 
nuapror by in quo (Adamo) omnes peccaverunt was not without 
influence on the doctrine of hereditary depravity, although 
this exegetical error would not have given rise to the doctrine, 
if there had not been in addition the general consciousness of 
sin. Hiary* recognises an hereditary sin in connexion with 
the first sin; he speaks of sins to which man is inclined by 
nature, and derives them from Adam’s sin; for he says + that 


* Tractat, in Pas. i, § 4.—Ad hee nos vitia nature propellet 
instinctus. 
+ In Matth. 18, § 6.—Ovis una homo intelligendus est et sub 
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- in Adam’s sin the whole race sinned, though without explain- 
ing precisely how. He contrasts original sin with regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit, through which man is freed from 
sinfulness. The consciousness of the need of Redemption is 
pre-supposed, and that forgiveness of sins is only a gift of 
divine grace.* The forgiveness of sins, he says, which the 
Law cannot effect, is obtained through faith ; faith alone 
justifies.¢ According to the old Latin version justificatio 
in the Latin Church was understood of making just or 
righteous, that is, of subjective sanctification, which continued 
in later times to be the Catholic doctrine ; yet HıLary seems 
according to the connexion to have intended by it objective 
justification in the sense of the forgiveness of sins, especially 
if the words are compared.t ‘ Works of righteousness do not 
suffice to merit perfect happiness if God’s mercy in this 
willing of righteousness did not overlook the faults of human 
mutability.” Accordingly we must suppose that Hırary firmly 
held the Pauline doctrine, that no man can fulfil the require- 
ments of the Law, but must always fall short of them. Yet 
on this point there is a remarkable contradiction. Before 
Augustin, no sharp distinction was made in the various 
applications of the idea of Law—the Mosaic Law in its 
historically defined form, and as a representation of the 
eternal Divine Law—the verbal and outward construction of 
it, and the moral law in a strict sense as an objective repre- 
sentation of all moral requirements. If regarded in that 
limited form, the result was, that the fulfilling of the Lew 
was viewed as something imperfect, and there was a higher 
standpoint above it, with which was connected the doctrine of 
the Consilia Evangelica. Corresponding to this distinction, 
there was, according to HıLary, a twofold stage of Salvation.§ 
Thus he asserts a righteousness of the Law; which leads to 


homine uno universitas sentienda est. Sed in unius Ads errore omne 
hominum genus aberravit. 

* In Matth. ix. 2. 

+ In Matth. viii. 6.—Remissum est a Christo, quod lex laxare non 
poterat. Fides enim sola justificat. Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 281. 

t+ In Psalm 51, § 25. . 

§ In Ps. 68, $ 24.—Nec ambiguum est, eos in viventium libro esse 
qui antea sine ulla Christi cognitione pie in lege versati omnia prescripta 
legis impleverint. Scribuntur autem in libro justorum, quibus justitia 
Christus est factus. 
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acceptance in the Book of Life, and a righteousness through 
faith which raises to a Salvation that is absolutely perfect. To 
the first belong all the pious before the Christian Dispensa- 
tion, since they fulfilled the commands—as Paul says in 
Rom. x. 5, (‘‘ For Moses describeth the righteousness which 
is of the Law, that the man which doeth those things shall 
live by them,”) a.meaning indeed which is quite opposed to 
the Pauline application of the passage.—He emphatically 
asserted the harmonious connexion between Grace and Free 
Will, the powerlessness of the latter, and yet its importance as 
a condition of the operation of Divine Grace. ‘As the 
organs of the human body,” he says,* ‘cannot act, without the 
addition of moving causes, so the Human has indeed the 
capacity for knowing God, but if it does not receive through 
faith the gift of the Holy Spirit, it will not attain to that 
Knowledge. Yet the gift of Christ stands open to all, and 
that which all want is given to every one as far as he will 
accept it.” “It is the greatest folly,’’ he says in another 
passage,t ‘ not to perceive that we live in dependence on and 
through God, when we imagine that in things which men 
undertake and hope for, they may venture to depend on their 
own strength. What we have, we have from God; on him must 
all our hope be placed.” Accordingly, he did not admit an 
unconditional predestination ; he did not find it in the pas- 
sages in Rom. ix. commonly adduced in favour of it respecting 
the election of Esau, but only a predestination conditioned by 
the Divine foreknowledge of his determination of will; other- 
wise every man would be born under a necessity of sinning.} 
AmBROsE carries the approximation to AUGUSTIN a step 
farther. He says,§ ‘We have all sinned in the first man, 
and by the propagation of Nature, the propagation of guilt 
has also passed from one to all; in him human nature has 
sinned.” A transference of Adam's guilt may seem to be here 
expressed ; but in other expressions this is disowned.|| ‘At 


* De Trinit. ii. 35. + In Ps. 51, § 20. 

t In Ps. 57, 8 3.—Sic Esau alienatus ab utero est, quum major 
minori serviturus etiam ante quam exsisteret nuntiatur, Deo future 
non nescio voluntatis ipso potius hoc sciente, quam aliquo ad necesai- 
tatem genito naturamque peccati. 

§ Apolog. David. ii. § 71. 

| In Ps. 48, § 9. 
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the last Judgment we shall be punished for our own sins and 
not for another's.” Here he appears to acknowledge guilt only 
so far as man has yielded to hereditary sin by his own will. He 
distinguishes* the enticement to sin which proceeds from 
hereditary depravity, and actual guilt. Redemption he repre- 
sents, still more decidedly than Hilary, as a work of grace, 
independent of merit. “ Redemption,” he says, t ‘‘is freely 
given ; it does not follow the merit of works, but takes place 
according to the freedom of the Giver and the choice of the 
redeemed. But it hinges on this,—that men received what is 
offered with Freedom ; this must rest with them. Sincef all 
do not obtain the remedy, but the majority decline it, God saves 
those who are willing to be saved. The Lord calls the 
slothful,§ and awakes the sleeping ; he who comes and knocks 
at the door, is willing to enter; but it is our fault if he does 
not enter; whoever does not surrender himself to him, 
deprives himself of everlasting light.” Hence it was that 
even AMBROSE admitted neither irresistible Grace nor an 
unconditioned Predestination ; he admits Predestination,|| but 
makes it, in so many words, depend on Prescience. Only in 
two passages he seems in contradiction to this view to 
maintain unconditioned Grace and Predestination—* God calls 
those whom he deigns to call; he makes him pious whom he 
wills to make pious, for if he had willed he could have changed 
the impious into pious,” and “ it is God’s pleasure** that that 
which is good in itself should appear good to us ; for he will have 
mercy on whom he will; and hence he who follows Christ, if 
asked why he was willing to bé in Christ, must conform because 
it so pleased himself, but in saying that, he does not deny that 
it so pleased God.” This passage may be so understood that 
Man at conversion supposes that he only follows his own free 
will, while in fact he is determined by an unknown divine 


® L.1.—Magis lubricum delinquendi quam reatum aliquem nostri 
esse delicti. 

+ In Ps. 48, § 47. t De Interpellationis Davidis, 4, 4. 

§ In Ps. 118, § 18. ll De Fide, v. § 88. « In Lue. 7, 27. 

** Ibid. 1, § 10.—Christus ut id quod bonum est nobis quoque 
videri bonum possit, operatur; quem enim miseratur, et vocat. Et 
ideo qui Chrietum sequitur potest interrogatus cur esse voluerit Chris- 
tienus, respondere: visum est mihi. Quod eum dicit, non negat, Deo 
visum ; a Deo enim preparatur voluntas hominum. Ut enim Deus hono- 
rificetur a sancto, Dei gratia est. 
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operation by Grace which in an irresistible manner lays 
hold of his corrupt Will. In that case the Freedom would 
be only apparent, and everything is ascribable to Grace 
operating unconditionally; but then between this and his 
above-mentioned doctrine there would be an irreconcilable 
contradiction. Yet it might have been possible to extricate 
himself in spite of his strong language. He might have 
admitted a gratia preveniens, and thus maintained the 
necessity of a co-operation of the Free Will. It is worthy of 
notice that Amprosz, the teacher of Aucustix, whose sermons 
gave him the first impulse to enter the Catholic Church, and 
whose writings Augustin diligently read, expressed himself in 
such a manner. AUGUSTIN in his work De dono perseverantie, 
sec. 49, appealed to these passages as testimonies in favour of 
his Doctrine of Grace. 


3. THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 


The Commentaries of Pelagius on the Panline Epistles preserved among the 
works of Jerome, ed. ian. tom. v. Vall. tom. xi. They were recast under the 
direction of Cassiodorus, and on account of the omission of heretical passages, 
are no longer fully available as sources of information. His letter to Demetrias, 
a nun to whom he presents the model of the ascetic life, is valuable for its 
Anthropology and for its connexion with asceticism. Edited Semler, Hal. 
1775. His Pvetius fidei ad Innocentum I. was held in the Middle Ages to be a 
Confession of Jerome, which he presented to Damasus, bishop of Rome; it is 
inserted under the title of Explanatio Symboli ad Damasum in Hieronymi, Opp. 
ed Mart. t. xi. p. 11. The confounding of Pelagius with Catholic writers p 

in part from fis intentional accommodation to the language of the Church 
Teachers, and still more to the real agreement between his own tendency and 
that prevalent in the Church, as to the doctrine of consilia evangelica and other 
points, Fragments of letters from his writings de natura and de libero arbitrio 
are to be found in the works of Augustin. Jerome and Marius Mercator, ed. Jo. 
Garnier. Fragments of the Libellus fidei of Caelestius are in Augustin de pece. 
orig. v. 6, compare the charges brought against him at Carthage by Marius 
Mercator also in Augustin, t. x. Opp. pag. 42—Julian’s v. Eklanum Works in 
Aug. de nuptiis et concup. libb. ii. : contra Julian ; op. imperf. c. Jul. 

Opp. Augustini, t. x., ed. Bened.; de peccatorum meritis et veniessione, de 
natura, de gestis Pelagii, de gratia Christi et peccato originali, de nupt. et conc. 
contra duas epp. Pelagian, contra Julian., libb. vi., and op. imperf. de grat. et 
lib. arbitr.—Hieronymus : ep. ad Ctesiphontem 48 Mart., 133 Vall. 3 vol. dialog. 
c. Pelagian.—Pauli Orosii apologeticus, c. Pelag. Opp. ed. Haverkamp.—Marii 
Mercatoris commonitorium against Caelestius and against Pelagius and Caelestius. 
Cornelius Jansenius, seu doctrina G. Augustini, etc., adv. Pelagian, et Mas- 
silienses, Lowaini, 1640 fol. Henricus Norisius hist. Pelag. Opp. i. 1729.—F. W. 
Walch, Ketzerhist. Bet. iv. v.—G. F. Wiggers Verf. einer pragm. Darst. des 
Augustinianism und Pelagianism, 1821. 


Tue different conceptions of the degree of the corruption 
of human nature, and on the other hand, of the importance 
of Grace and Predestination, which were exhibited by 
Prracıus and AUGUSTIN in most striking contrast, rested on 
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the difference in the general original tendencies of their 
minds, which were most closely connected with the differences 
of character and course of life. Let us picture to ourselves a 
man of sincere moral aims, but without great powers of mind 
or depth of feeling, who had not been agitated by severe 
interval conflicts—to whom the Moral System had not been 
presented in all its grandeur, who had no enthusiasm for a 
Moral Ideal, by which he might have learnt the inadequacy of 
his moral powers; and on the other hand, let us imagine a 
man of great endowments, of extraordinary elevation of mind, 
inspired with the sublimity of a Moral Ideal—but who had to 
combat with a wild energy in his own breast, before he could 
attain its realization :—the former would be soon settled; the 
latter would seek and combat long; the one would lead a 
quiet life devoted to Study; his activity would be confined 
- within a narrow circle—the fulfilment of his duties would 
appear easy, and be soon attained ;—the other would be 
agitated by the storms of Life and wrestle with them till he 
found power for victory in the Christian Faith, The former 
would easily trust too much to the moral powers of Man; and 
his own experience he would assume to be that of every man; 
soon satisfied he would not feel the need of Redemption ; the 
latter on the contrary from his own deep inward experience 
would lay so much the greater stress upon it; he would point 
all to faith in the Redeemer, in whom he himself had found 
rest ; in the consciousness of the sharp contrast of the new divine 
life to his former life, he woyld be likely to place Nature and 
Grace in opposition with intense onesidedness, and acknow- 
ledge Grace as everywhere supreme and subject to no 
conditions. In such terms may the general relation of 
PrLasıus and Aveustin be described. 

At the crisis of his spiritual life Augustın occupied himself 
especially with the study of Paul’s Epistles. Their ideas 
formed the foundation of his Anthropology; they were the 
central point of his doctrinal belief. His own life gave him a 
commentary on the form in which he here found Christianity 
exhibited—the opposition between Law and Gospel—Flesh 
and Spirit—Nature and Grace. His experience and LuTHrr’s, 
both resembled Paur’s. From the Pelagian and recently from 
the Rationalist standpoint, Aucustin’s Anthropology has been 
accounted for from his Manicheism. But this is contradicted 
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by the fact, that when he renounced Manicheism, he combated 
the absolute corruption of human nature and maintained the 
freedom of the Will against the Manicheans. At this first 
period he thought more moderately on these points. It would 
be more correct to say, that the peculiar tendency of his 
Anthropology had been shown in that which led him - to 
Manicheism. His experience of a schism in human nature 
impelled him to the inquiry respecting the Origin of Evil. 
When he proceeded from Manicheism to Platonism, he 
endeavoured to prove against the former that Evil was not to 
be thought of as something absolute, but as a «7 öv, not that he 
regarded it ag a pure negation, as & -mere transition point of 
development, but only asserted in opposition to Dualism that 
Evil might be considered simply as a defection from the 
Divine Will, and to this doctrine he always adhered. This 
tendency had an influence on his later system. In the con- 
struction of it, there is a double standpoint; the earlier form — 
which may be learned from his treatises de libero arbitrio and 
de vera religione supposes everything in man to be conditioned 
by free will. In the present state of Man it is not in his 
power to be good, because he neither knows what he ought to 
be, nor, if he knew it, could he live in a manner corresponding 
to his knowledge. Jgnorantia and difficultas boni are the 
roots of moral Evil. To admit this as the original condition 
of Man, cannot harmonize with the idea of a perfect Creator ; 
it must rather be considered as the punishment of the first 
sin. Man who did not perform the good which he knew 
forfeited the knowledge of it, and the power of performing it. 
But how is it to be reconciled with the justice of God that in 
consequence of the original act, these obstacles should exist in 
human nature? We might justly complain, he says, if no 
man had ever overcome the power of-‘error and of con- 
cupiscence. God is everywhere present, and in manifold ways 
through his creatures calls to himself Man who has apostatized 
from him, and teaches, and upholds him, if he exerts himself. 
Man will not be treated as guilty for unavoidable ignorance 
and defect, but only for his not striving after knowledge. Yet 
in his exposition of Rom. ix. (a.p. 394)* AvuausTIN expressly 
opposes a reference of that passage to absolute Predestination 
and the exclusion of free will. Man indeed could not merit 
* Explicatio Propositionum Quarundam de Epistola ad Rom. 
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divine grace by his works, for in order to perform works that 
are truly pious,-he must have first a suitable state of heart, 
the inward justitia. But this source of goodness man has not 
from himself; only the Holy Spirit can impart it to him in 
Regeneration; antecedently to this all men are in equal 
estrangement from God; but it depends on themselves 
whether by believing they make themselves susceptible for the 
Holy Spirit, or not.* God has chosen faith. It is written, 
God works all in all in men ; but he does not believe all in all. 
Faith is man’s concern. From this point we can trace the 
gradual revolution in Augustin’s mode of thinking to its later 
harsher form. Yet in his treatise De 83 diversis quastionibus 
(written about A.D. 388), he says in explaining Rom. ix. 18, 
(“ Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardeneth’’t): This will of God is not 
unrighteous, for it is conditioned by the most secret relations of 
congruity ; all men ındeed, are corrupt, but yet there is a 
difference among them; there is in sinners something antece- 
dent by which they become deserving of justification or of 
hardening. The calling of individuals and of whole nations 
belongs to those high and deep things which Man does not 
understand if he is not spiritually minded. But it must be 
always maintained that God does nothing unrighteous and that 
there is no being who does not owe everything to God. The 
more Augustin advanced in a deeper perception of faith, the 
more he recognised it as a living principle and not as 8 mere 
faith of authority, and he acquired a stronger conviction that 
Faith presupposed a divine operation in the soul of Man and 
that the Bible referred it to divine agency. He was now 
easily impelled to the other extreme, and to give a onesided 
prominence to the divine factor in Faith. Resignation to God 
became his ruling principle, and looking back at his earlier 


® Cap. 60.—Quod credimus nostrum est; quod autem bonum 
operamur illius qui credentibus in se dat Spiritum Sanctum. 

+ Non quidem Deus elegit opera que ipse largitur quum dat Spiritum 
Sanctum ut per caritatem bona operemur; sed tamen elegit fidem. 

Questio 68, § 4.—Venet enim de occultissimus meritis, quia et 

ipsi peccatores cum propter generale peccatum unam massam fecerint, 
non tamen nulla est inter illos diversitas. Pracedit ergo aliquid 
in peccatoribus quo, quamvis nondum sint justificati digni efficiantur 
justificatione et item precedit in aliis peccatoribus quo digni sunt 
obtusione. 
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life, he learnt more and more to trace everything to his 
training by divine Grace. He now allowed the conditioning 
element of free human susceptibility to vanish altogether. 
Add to this, that Theodicy now appeared to him untenable, 
which made the attainment of faith by individuals or nations or 
their remaining strangers to the Gospel dependent on their 
worthiness and the divine Prescience; in opposition to this 
view he now sought for a foundation in the secret absolute 
decrees of God, according to which one was chosen and 
another not. This view was confirmed by the opinion pre- 
valent in the North African Church that outward baptism was 
essential to salvation. He now inquired how it was that one 
child received baptism and another not, and this seemed to 
confirm the unconditionality of the divine Predestination. 
The alteration in his mode of thinking occupied perhaps a 
space of four years. In the diverse questiones ad Simplicia- 
num, written about A.D. 397, this is shown most decidedly, as 
he himself says in his treatise de dono perseverantia that he 
had then arrived at the perception that even the beginning of 
Faith was the gift of God. In that work* he derives all 
good in Man from the divine agency ; from the words of Paul, 
* What hast thou, that thou hast not received ?” (1 Cor. iv. 7,) 
he infers that nothing can come from man himself. “How 
can it be explained,” he asks, “that the Gospel reaches one 
man and not another? and that even the same dispensations 
act quite differently on different persons? It belongs to God 
to furnish the means which lead every man to believe— 
consequently the reason of the difference can only be, that 
according to his own decree, it seems good to withhold it from 
one and not from another. All men, in consequence of the 
first transgression, are exposed to perdition ; in this state there 
can be no higher movement, therefore none at all, in them 
towards conversion. But God out of compassion chooses 
some to whom he imparts divine grace, gratia efficax, which 
operates upon them, in an irresistible manner, but yet in 
accordance with their rational nature, so that they cannot do 
otherwise than follow it. The rest he leaves to their merited 

perdition.” | 
From the preceding remarks it is clear that Augustin 
reached the standpoint fixed by his own experience; and we 
* Lib. i. quastio 2. 
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perceive how false it is, that his System in this form was 
derived from his excessive opposition to Pelagianism, since it 
had been formed ten years before his conflict with it. We 
might rather affirm of Prracıus that he would not have 
developed his doctrine in its actual form, had he not been 
opposed to AUGUSTIN. 

Prexaaius was a man of mild temper,* gentle development, 
and quiet studies; the ancient British Church from which he 
sprang, stood in connexion with the East. This might have 
induced him to have occupied himself early with the study of 
the Greek Church teachers. He studied them with deep 
interest, and the Anthropology of the Eastern Church. 
unavoidably had an influence on his own. He was guided by 
a strong moral influence; this led him to Monkery, and was 
developed still further. He did not satisfy himself with the 
opus operatum of outward fulfilling of the Law and devotional 
exercises, but there was in him a real striving after internal 
holiness. But being regulated by monkish morality which 
introduced the standpoint of the Perfect which rendered more 
than the Law required, he was disposed to overrate the moral 
power of Man. He who imagined that he could do more than 
the Law required, could not fathom the depths of moral 
obligation. It was a leading object with Pelagius to arouse to 
moral efforts. He met with errors both dogmatic and ethical, 
which stood in the way of his striving after Christian 
perfection. Some persons, misunderstanding the doctrines o1 
the corruption of human nature and of Grace, made them an 
excuse for their negligence in moral efforts; others proceeded 
on a false idea and estimate of Faith; it was not to them a 
principle of the inner life but a mere historical outward faith 
of Authority, separate from the disposition. Many satisfied 
themselves with such a dead faith, as they held the notion that 
they might be saved without being very particular about their 
practice, provided they believed. The Anthropological 
tendency of Pelagius was formed in his conflict with these 
erroneous views. To the first class he endeavoured to prove 
the indestructibleness of moral power ; on the other hand, he 
lowered the importance of Grace, and giving prominence to the 
Ethical before the Dogmatic, he forgot the peculiar character 
of Christian Morals and the necessary connexion of these two 

- Jacobi, Die Lehre des Pelagius, 1842. 
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elements. On the other hand to those who rested in a dead 
faith, he believed it was necessary to show that such a faith 
would profit nothing. Aucustın also combated this error in 
his treatise de fide et operibus. But when Pxruacıus in 
accordance with the view prevalent in the Church, demanded 
that to this faith good works should be superadded, Aueustin 
showed that good works must proceed from a living faith. 
PELagius by no means intended to found a new doctrine, 
but only designed to restore the old Church-doctrine and 
to guard against imnovations. He did not perceive the 
contrariety of his doctrine to the Bible and the Dogma of 
the Church. As he denied the corruption of human nature 
in consequence of the first transgression, by which he 
thought to promote the interests of Morality, he would, if 
he had reasoned consequentially, have been led to reject 
supernatural Revelation and Redemption, yet he admitted 
inconsistently the doctrines of the Bible respecting the 
original state of Man, Revelation, and Redemption. His 
views were firmly fixed when in the beginning of the fifth 
century he came to Rome and published there a Com- 
mentary on Paul’s Epistles. They are distinctly stated in 
his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By the 
death which is the consequence of Sin, he understood spiritual 
death ; righteousness by the works of the Law he referred 
only to the Ceremonial Law. When he heard a bishop 
repeating the words from Auausrın’s Confessions, ‘“ My God, 
bestow on me what thou commandest, and then command — 
what thou wilt!” * he was irritated, as if they contained a 
denial of Free Will. Yet he was naturally little disposed 
to controversy, if he had been allowed to remain at rest; 
but having formed an intimacy with CzLEstIvs an advocate, 
he induced him to retire from the World to an ascetic life, 
and also determined his dogmatic mode of thinking; and 
this person, being of a more systematic and polemic turn of 
mind, gave the first impulse to the controversy. 


THE OUTWARD HISTORY OF THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 


About a.p.411, Petaerus and CzLestivs went to Carthage ; 
the former soon returned to Palestine ; but the latter remained 
at Carthage, and by his asceticism gained such great respect, 

® Lib. x. cap. 29. 
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that he sought to be chosen Présbyter. But as in this part of 
the Church Ausustın had great influence his attempt met 
with opposition, and PAuLinus, a deacon of Milan, accused him, 
A.D. 412, before a synod at Carthage. Six heretical proposi- 
tions were laid to his charge, which were founded on this, that 
Adam’s sin had injured only himself, and that men at their 
birth were in the same state as Adam before the Fall. 
Calestius endeavoured to evade the charge, as if it related 
merely to a speculative point and did not affect the doctrine of 
the Church ; the belief in hereditary depravity was connected 
with Traducianism, and since nothing was determined 
respecting the propagation of souls and the tradux peccatt, 
every one might have his own opinion respecting it. Infant 
baptism, which at that time was universally regarded as an 
apostolic Institution, and which pre-supposed sinfulness existing 
at the birth, was objected to him. But Ca estivs admitted 
the necessity of Infant baptism only not in the same doctrinal 
connexion, but because baptism gave a stronger title to 
salvation which could not be attained by mere moral efforts. 
The Synod was not satisfied with these explanations, and since 
he would not pronounce an Anathema on his own doctrine, he 
was excommunicated. Ausustin’s influence also withstood 
PeLacıvs in Palestine. JEROME who then shared the views of 
Avcustın, lived at Bethlehem and entered: the lists. The 
Spaniard ORrosıus, a zealous adherent of AUGUSTIN, appeared 
before a Synod at Jerusalem under the presidency of the 
- bishop Joun, and charged Petacivs with maintaining that Man 
could be without sin, if he would. Owing to the loose manner 
in which dogmas were held in the Oriental Church, it was 
supposed that the question related only to the connexion of 
Grace and Free Will, and as Petaaius declared that he held 
the adjutorium Dei to be necessary, the assembly was satisfied. 
Meanwhile two Gallic bishops, Heros and Lazarus, accused 
him about a.p. 415, before a second Synod held at DıospoLıs 
in Palestine, under the presidency of EuLocıus, bishop of 
CzsaRnEa.* The charges consisted partly of propositions 
which he himself had advanced, partly of expressions used by 
Cz .xstivs, and which might to some extent be more easily in 
an orthodox than in an heretical sense. Such was the asser- 
tion that any man could do more than what is prescribed in 
* De Gestis Pelagii, Opp. ed. Bened. t. x. p. 130. 
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the-Law and the Gospel. Pelagius appealed: to what is: said 
in 1 Cor. vii. on celibacy, and since the doctrine of the 
constlia evangelica and its proof from that passage were 
generally approved, nothing could be said against his 
assertion. In reference to another charge, that at the final 
judgment no sinners will be spared, but all will be con- 
signed to eternal punishment, it was still more difficult to 
point out anything heretical, as he appealed to the passages in 
the Bible on eternal punishment, and could represent the 
opposite doctrine as Origen’s. He wished to combat those 
who imagined that by a mere dead faith without good works, 
and in spite of their vicious lives, they would escape eternal 
punishment and only have to pass through a purification in 
the Ignis Purgatorws. As to the third charge—that the 
kingdom of heaven was promised even in the Old Testament-— 
he replied, that this might be proved from Holy Writ and none 
but Heretics denied it. But this sentiment was founded on 
another, which however was not noticed any farther, that there 
was a legal righteousness different from the Evangelical, 
which led to eternal life. Heresy was more glaring in the 
assertion that all men were governed by their own will. But 
the Orientals were satisfied with the explanation that the Free 
Will was supported by God when it willed what was good, and 
that Man incurs guilt for sin by his own Free Will. As to 
the charge that man could be without sin if he would, 
Pelagius distinguished between possibility and act (posse et 
actus). God had placed in Man the possibility of being 
without sin ; yet he would not assert that there was any one in 
existence who had never sinned from childhood to old age. 
Those who were converted from sin, might by their own efforts 
and God’s grace succeed in being. without sin, though tempta- 
tions would not be entirely taken away. It was also understood 
that the Orientals only required that he should pronounce an 
anathema on those who held a different opinion. He 
pronounced it, but with this singular explanation, that he 
condemned them not as Heretics but as Fools, as it did not 
relate to a matter of doctrine. He intended therefore to say 
that it was only a matter of fact. But how could he 
pronounce an Anathema on mere Stultz? It is not clear, 
what he meant by stating that; this had no reference to 
Dogmaties ; itis also doubtful to what proposition he referred ; 
AA 
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whether he regardéd those as stulti, who maintained that Man 
could keep himself free from Sin without the assistance of 
Grace, especially as that phrase is so indefigite ; or whether he 
had in his mind the aesertion that generally no man from the 
begimning has lived from Sin; to maintain the con 
as a mattar of fact would be against experienee and foolish. 
Then indeed he eould hardly be acquitted of self-contradiction 
and prevarication. The propositions of Oslestius which were 
laid before him he was ready to condemn, though among these 
were some which it was not easy to see how he could reject. 
But he was not required to make any more precise explana- 
tions, and was acknowledged as a member of the Oriental 
Church. His opponents meanwhile were not satiefied, and in 
their ulterior proceeding showed the differences of their 
characters. Jerome attacked the Orientals fiercely, and called 
the Synod a Synodus miserabilis.* Augustin on the other 
hand, showed with greater tact that from their unacquaintance: 
with the controversies of the West, they had been deceived by 
the ambiguous statements of Pelagius, and that the con- 
demnation of their own doctrines was contained in the 
Anathemas they had required him to pronounce; though in- 
this he falsely assumed that his doctrine of Grace and: 
Predestination was the general one, and acknowledged also in 
the Oriental Church. The North African Church now 
interested itself more generally in the controversy, in order to 
counteract the influence of the Oriental decisions. At two 
Synods held a.p. 416 at Carthage and Milan,t the sentence 
passed on Pelagius and Ceelestius was re-aflrmed, and they 
were excluded from the communion of the Church unless they 
expressly abjured their errors. These Councils, besides 
Augustin and four bishops, reported their proceedings to 
the bishop of Rome, Innocent I., described the doctrine of 
Pelagius and Celestius, and asserted that they denied the 
necessity of grace and of Infant Baptism for freedom from 
Sin. As Pelagius originally belonged to the West and the 
Roman Church, the affair had already been laid before 
Innocent I. by the Orientals. He avowed his agreement with 
the African Chureh. But since that related to a special 

* Ep. 81. 

+ Seo the reports of the African bishops, and the letters of Innocent 
and Zosimus in Marius Mercator. 
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point,-it does not follow that he was entirely of the same senti- 
ments as Augustin. The accused parties complained of the 
unfair representation of their doctrine, and sought to justify 
themselves to Innocent ; Pelagius wrote a letter in which he 
wished to show that he acknowledged the doctrine of Graee and 
the necessity of Infant Baptism, and only maintained the 


: Freedom of the Will; he accompanied it with a Confession of 


Faith* which in reference to the matters. in dispute was 
deemed unsatisfactory. Celestius repaired to Rome about 
A.D. 417. In-the meantime Innocent died, and his successor 
Zosimus, : probably .of Oriental descent, a man of little 
theological knowledge, and destitute of an independent judg- 
ment, was by no means partial to the Augustinian system. 
Celestius presented a Confession of faith to him in which he 
admitted that.children must be baptized for the forgiveness of 
sins, but denied the doctrine of hereditary depravity; but he 
submitted himself, he said, in all things to the judgment of 
the See of Rome. This pleased Zosimus. In his letter to 
the African bishops he declared that he could scarcely forbear 
shedding tears that such persons should be charged with 
heresy who so often made mention of the gratia Dei and the 
adjutorium divinum ; he did not dissemble his surprise, and 
spoke of the forwardness of some persons. to engage in 
controversy, who relied too much on their own ingenium, and 
wished to make a display of their acuteness ; for the orthodoxy 
of the accused he desired no further evidence, and they would 
be regarded as members of the Church, unless their title to 
that position could be disproved within two months. But the 
North African bishops were too firm in their convictions and 
too independent, to alter their course of conduct. A Council 
at Carthage, presided over by the bishop Aurelius, a.p. 418, 
exposed the unsatisfactory statements of Pelagius and Celes- 
tius; Zosimus they declared had been deceived, and the 
sentence which was expressed by former Councils and 
approved by Innocent aught to be binding, until the parties 
condemned by it should expressly declare that the Grace of 
God in Christ must assist men in all things both in know- 
ledge and practice. Zosimus now began to give way and 
to propose a fresh investigation, but the African bishops had 
no inclination to wait for it. At a new Synod held at 


* Augustin, Opp. t. x. Append. p. 64, Bened. 
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Carthage,® (A.D. 418,) they drew up nine canons against 
Pelagius, condemned the doctrine he taught, that death was 
not the consequence of Adam’s Sin; and that the Grace of 
God, by which we are justified, refers only to the forgive- - 
ness of past sins, but not to preservation of future sins; 
that under gratia justificans is to be understood the grace 
of an internal justifying, a sanctification ; Christ does not say, 
without me you can only with difficulty accomplish any- 
thing, but, “without me you can do nothing.” The 
sentiment also was condemned that if Saints prayed for the 
forgiveness of their sins, this was only out of humility and 
not from actual necessity. The authority of this Council, 
the influence of those around him, and the issue of an 
ordinance against the Pelagians by the Emperor Honorius, 
had an effect on Zosimus, and he yielded more and more. 
He made arrangements for another investigation, but Csles- 
tius would not stay at Rome for it, and issued a Circular, 
(tractoria) in which he adopted the resolutions of the 
African Council. This letter all the bishops were: required 
by the Emperor to accept; and those who refused, were 
deposed. Such was the termination of the first stage in 
the Pelagian controversy. The result proceeded in a great 
degree from the internal development of the Church, and 
far less from the compulsion of external power than was 
often the case in the controversies of the Oriental Church. 
It was true that the final decision was given by an external 
authority; but that decision coincided with the general 
consciousness of the Western Church ; its voice was on the 
whole, though not in favour of Augustin’s system to its full 
extent, in agreement with his opposition against Pelagianism ; 
hence no reaction followed this victory. Only the individual 
Theology of a few men of learning remained in opposition to 
the Church. The Pelagians were confessedly in the minority, 
but asserted that Reason, Learning, and Freedom were on 
their side; thus for example Julian of Eclanum, who blamed 
Augustin for maintaining a kind of aristocratic dogmatism ; 
he advocated a dogma populare, a doctrine for the People. 
The latter rejoined, that, certainly, he advocated the doctrine 
which Ambrose and others had not invented, but found 
already existing in the consciousness of Christians. 
* Neander’s Ch. Hist. iv. 324. Augustin, Opp. t.x App p. 71. 
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ces, 20 plates, containing several hundred subjects‘ feap. 8vo, gilt cloth (pub. at 7s. 6d.), 5s. 
— the same, with the plates mostly coloured, gilt cloth (pub. at 10s. 6d.), 7s. 


f , : or the Siege of Granada ; and Calderon the Courtier, 8vo., illus- 
BULWERS AN line Engravings by CHARLES HEATH, cloth, gilt edges, (pub. at Il. 1s.), 
10 e 6d . 
the same, morocco extra, gilt edges, 1. 


TON'’S ARCIHTECTURAL DIRECTOR, being an improved Guide to Archi- 

BILLINGTON'S ARC Students, Builders, and Workmen, to which ie added a History of the 

Art. &c., and a Glossary of Architecture. New Edition, enlarged, Svo, 100 plates, cloth lettered 
(pub. at il. 82), 10s. 6d. 


BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. edited by S.C. HALL; every page richly embellished 
with very highly-finished Wood Engravings, after Designs by Creswick, GiLBERT, FRANK- 
LIN, CORBOULD, &c., Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt edges (pub. et 22. 28), 14. 53. 


BOOK OF COSTUME, from the earliest period to the present time. Upwards of 200 
beautiful Engravings on Wood, by Linrow. 8,0 (pub. at ll. ls.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, 100, Bi: 


BOOK OF GEMS, OR THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Svols.8vo. 150 exquisite Line Engravings after TURNER, BONINGTON, LANDSEER, ROBERTS, 
MULREADY, etc. etc.; also numerous Autographs (pub. at 4, lds, 6d.) Cloth elegantly gilt, 

+2é, Ss., or in morocco Si. Ss. 


BOOK OF GEMS, OR THE MODERN POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8vo. 50 exquisitely beautiful Line Engravings after TURNER, BONIN@ToN, ete. 
etc. (pub. at ll. 11s. 6d.), cloth elegantly gilt, 15s., or morocco, li. 18. 


BLUNT’S BEAUTY OF THE HEAVENS; a Pictorial Display of the Astronomical 
: Phenomena of the Universe ; with a Familiar Lecture on Astronomy. Illustrated by 104 Plates, 
many coloured Broad 8vo., cloth gilt, 1/. Is. 1858 


BOTTA AND FLANDIN’S GREAT WORK ON NINEVEH ; published at the ex- 
nse of the French Government. MONUMENS DE NINIVE. découverts et décrits par P. E. 
OTTA, merurés et dessinés par E. FLANDIN. 5 vols. large folio, (in 90 livraisons), containing 

400 Engravings, (pub. at 901.), 362. 


BOOK OF SHAKSPEARE GEMS. A Series of Landscape Illustrations of the most inte- 
resting localities of Shakspeare’s Dramas; with Historical and Descriptive Accounts, b 
ASHINGTOYN IRVIKG, JESsR, W. HOWITT, WORDSWORTH, Ixauıs, others. 8Svo, 
45 highly-finished Steel Engravings (pub. at 14. lls. 6d.), gilt cloth, 14s, 
B 


.—— me m men 
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Boo E A Series of 64 highly-finished Line Engravings of the 

ON, OF WAVERLEY ES cones in Walter Scott's fovels, by HEATH, Fixer Rorts, 
and others, efter Pictures by LESLIE, STOTHARD, Coopsr, Howagp, &c., with illustrative 
letter: press, Syo. (pub. at 1. bis. 6d.), cloth, elegantly gilt, iss. © 


’ PS. 2vols.medium 4to. Containing 109 beautiful 
BROCKEDON 5 DASSES OT THE AL half-bound morocco, gilt-edges, 3. 13s. 6d. 


SRITTON’'S CATHEDRAL CHUTCH OF LINCOLN, 4to, 16 fine plates, by Lz Kzux, 
(pub. at 3. 3e.), cloth, 1/. 5s. Royal 4to, Large Paper, cloth, li. lls. 6d. 1837 
This volume was published to complete Mr. Britton’s Cathedrals, and is wanting in most of 

the sets, 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS, New Edition, cor- 
rected, greatly enlarged, and continued to the present time, by GEORGE STANLEY, Esq., com- 
plete in one large volume, impl. 8vo, numerous plates of monograms, 2, 2s. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, STroTHARD’s Illustrated Edition. 8vo, with 17 
exquisitely beautiful illustrations after this delightful Artist, executed on Steel by GoopALs 
and others, also numerous woodcuts, cloth gilt (pub. at 1. ls.), 13s. 


aun the same, Inpıa Proors, cloth gilt (pub. at 2/. 32.), 1. le. 


BURNETTS ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS ON 
PAINTING, 4to, 12 fine plates, cloth (pub at 24. 28.), 1é. Is, 1843 


the same, large paper, royal éto, proof impressions of Plates, cloth (pub. at 42. 4s.), 22. 2s. 


BYRON’S TALES AND POEMS, FinpEn’s Illustrated Edition, with 46 Engravings on 
Steel, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges (pub. at 1/. 1s.), 10s. 6d. 


CANOVA’S WORKS, engraved in outline by Moses, with Descriptions and a Biographical 
Memoir by Cicognari. 3 vols,, imp. 8vo, 155 plates, and fine portrait by Worthington, half- 
bound morocco (pub. at 6/. 128.), 2L. 5s. 


CARTER’S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND. Illustrated by 103 Copper- 
plate Engravings, comprising upwards of Two thousand specimens, Edited by Joan Barr- 
Tor, Esq. Royal folio (pub. at 12/. 12s.), half-bound morocco, 4i. 4s. 1837 


CARTER'S ANCIENT SCULPTURE AND PAINTING NOW REMAINING 
IN ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Reign of Henry VIII. With Historical and 
Critical Illuetrations, by Douce, Goucn, Myrick, DAWSON, TURNER, and BRITTON. 
Royal folio, with 120 large Engravings, many of which are beautifully coloured and several 
Uluminated With gold (pub. at 15¢. 15s.), half-Lound morocco, ui. 6s. 1836 


CARTER'S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, and Ancient Buildings in England, with 120 
Views, etched by himself. 4 vols, square 12mo( pub. at 2/. 2s.), half morocoo, 188. 10% 


CATLIN’S NORTH-AMERICAN INDIANS. 2vols.impl.8v0.360 Engravings (pub. at 
al. 128. 6d.), cloth emblematically gilt, 12. 10s. - 


CATTERMOLE’S EVENINGS AT HADD 4 exquisite vings on S 
from designs by himself. Post 8vo ADDON HALL. ls, 6d. i gilt ener edges, 1 Steel 


CATTERMOLE'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR OF 
THE TIMES OF CHARLES I. AND CROMWELL, with 30 highly- finished Engravings an 
Steel, after CATTERMOLE, by ROLLs, WILLMORR, and other first rate Artists, im tro, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, il. Ls. 


CHAMBERLAINE’S IMITATIONS OF DRAWINGS from the Great Masters in the 
Royal Collection, engraved by BaRToLogal and others, imp). fol., 70 Plates (pub. at 122. 12s.), 
half bound morocco, glit edges, 5¢. 5s. 

CLAUDE'S LIBER VERITATIS. A Collection of 300 Engravings in imitation of the 


original Drawings of CLaups, by EARLos. 3 vols. follo (pub. at Sil. 30s.), half-beund 
morocco, gilt edges, 102. 10s, 


CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, 24 FINE ENGRAVINGS, containing some of his choicest 
Landscapes, beautifully Engraved on Steel, folio, with descriptive letter-press, and Portrait, 
in 3 portfolio (pub, at 3¢, 128.), 14. 5s. 


CONSTABLE’S GRAPHIC WORKS, many of them now first published, comprising forty 
large and highly-finished Mezzotinto Engravings on Steel, by Davıp Lucas, with short de 
site edge letter press, extracted fram LesLim’s Life of Constable, folio, hali-bound 

e 8, . : e ie . ' 


CONSTABLE, THE ARTIST, (Leslie’s Memoirs of) including his Lectures, 2nd Edition 
with 2 beautiful Portraits, and the plate of “ Bpring,’’ demy 4to, cloth (pub. at 14. 18.), 15s. *~ 


COESVELT'S PICTURE GALLERY. With an introduction by Mas. JAM&son. Royal 
410, 90 Plates heautifully engraved in outline. India Proofs (pub. at 5}. äs.), half-kound 
morocco, extra, 3é. 3a. j 

COOKE'’S SHIPPING AND CRAFT. A series of 65 brillant Etchings, comprisi 


picturesque, but at the same time ex! 
Biles 6d.) gilt etyth, 1h die Bho rey Accurate Representations. Royal dto (pab. 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 3 


GQOKE's PICTURESQUE SCENERY | OF LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 50 beau- 
Etchings, after by C ANFILLD, PROUT, ROBERTS, HARDING, STARK, | 
Per CoRMAu. oval ato Ato. (pad. pub. ai sk), gi gilt aloth, 2b 3 2. KR; 


CONFY'S FOREN, SETHEPRAHS OTE! SDE od uh, TOWN, MALS 
AND ITALY. 2 32 fine large Imperial folie (pub. at 102. tos.); half-moroceo, wilt edges, . 


CORONATION OF GEORGE THE FOURTH, by Stn Grorcs NaYLoR, in a Series of 
above 40 magnificent Paintings of the Procession, Ceremonial, and Banquet, comprehendin 
faithful portraits of many of the distinguished Individuals whe were present; with historic 
and and descriptive letter-press, atlas folio (pub. at 524. 108.), balf-bound morocco, gilt edges, 


s 
uam x i an 


COSTUME AND HISTORY OF THE CLANS, by Jon EN Sonrpaxt STOLBERG STUIRT, | 
and CHARLES EDWARD STUART, Imperial folio, comprising 240 pages 0 af letter-press and 36 
finely executed Lithographs, crimson cloth boarda (pub. at 64. 6¢.), Edin. 1845 = *. 

— the same, with the Plates most beautifully Coloured, half-bound morocco extra, gilt 

gee, 1s ®. 


| 
| 
| 
COTMAN'S SEPULCHRAL BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK, tending to 
| 
| 
{ 


ilustrate the BE estume of former ages, with letter-presa 
deseriptions, etc., - Dawson ara ‘3 g Marron, ete. 17% Plates. The enameiled 
Brasees are 8 y illuminated, 2 vole. inp). 4to, half-hound morecco, gilt edges, 62. Gs. 1836 


— the ssme, large paper, imperial folio, half morocce, gilt edges, Si. 8s. 


COTM TCH EMAINS in various counties in 
AN ees en perial folio, containing "air 


aged spirited Etchings (pub. at Du). half morocco, 8. 8s. 


DANIELLS ORIENTAL SCENERY AND ANTI UITIES. The original magnificent 

edition, 150 splendid coloured Views, on the largest of the Architegture, Antiquities, and 

Landscape Scenery of | Hindoostan, 6 vols. in 3, elephant folio (pub. at 210.), elegantly half- 
bound morocce, 534. 1 


DANIELLS ORIENTAL SCENERY, 6 vols. in 8, small folio, 150 Plates (pub. at 


alf-bound marocce, 6. 
This is reduced from the oemading large work, and is uncoloured. 


DANIELL'S ANIMATED NATURE, being Picturesque Delineations of the most inte.» 
resting Subjects from all Branchen of Natural History, 125 Engrav Ange with Letter-press e 
Scenery) 30.” 2 Pols. small fello (pub. at 164. 15e.), half moroeoo (u with the Oriental 


oo IXOTE, PICTORIAL EDITION. Translated by Janvis, carefully revised. 

With copious? al M Benak st Corvanten Tüustrated by Pease ea of 830 beaurlii Wood 
ugrav x the celebrated Designs of Torx JoHAnn nd new and beau 

large Cuts, by ARMSTRONG, now first added. 2 vols. royal Evo (pub. at 2%. 10s.), cloth gilt, 


DU H GA Y, a Series of 50 beautifully Coloured Plates, from the most cele- 
wich QaL ta thie Remarkahle Collection, executed hy R. Cocxsuny (Custodian,) All 
monnted on Tinted Card-hoard inthe manner of Drawinga, imperial folio, including 4 very 
jarge addhional Plates, published separately at from 3 to 4 guineas each. and not before 
uded in the Series. Ina handsame portfolle, with morocco back (pub at 40/.), 164, 168. 
“This is ont of the most splendid and interesting of the British Pictare Galleries, and has 
for some years been quite unattainable, even at the full price.’ 


' TON’ thick 8vo, with 
 ECCLEST rON'S TB USTION os ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES, thi 


| EGYPT-PERRINGS | FIN EIGHT LARGE VIEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
RAMID ZEH ABOU ROASH, &c. Drawn from actual Survey and 
patressuroonenit. wit th Nuc and Re References to Col. Vyse’s great Work, also to Denon, the 
great French Work on Egypt, Hosellini, Beizen!, Burekhardt Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
and others. 3 Parts, elephant folio, the size of the great Erench ‘* Egypte”? (pub. at Mag 1. 
in printed wrappera, 34. 3s,; half bound moracca, 44, lta 


N@LEFIELD S ANCIENT VASES, drawn and engraved by imperial 
£ A fine plates, 12 of which are vas Er published, cloth Jettered ess x min 166.), 12s. Bro, 


° . Geo- 
ENALERELD'SISLE.OF WIBITT. Mo. 50 large Pisten, engraved by Coox», anda 


FLAXMAN:S HOMER, Se . Seventy-five beautiful Ca Cane to the Intap and opruarr, 
nder a inapentlan, by Bııxn bleag fall 
Cree ss sl Ser), honda duc an and 2 vols. oblong Ss 


hat SASCHYIS, Thicsyair beantiful Compositions from, Oblong folio (pub, 
B2 


——— {ro 
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Te Ee 
FLAXMANS HESIOD. ; Thirty-seven beautiful Compositions from. Oblong fotio (pub 
s 8. 181 


at 20. 120. 6¢.), 


 Plaxman’s unequalled Compositions from Homer, Zechylus, and Hesiod, have te: 
been the admirstion of Europe; of their simplicity and beauty the pen is quite incapable 
conveying an adequate impression.’’—Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


FLAXMAN’S ACTS OF MERCY. A Series of Eight Compositions, in the manner of 


Ancient Sculpture, engraved in imitation of the original Draw 


ngs, by F. C. Lewis. Oblong 


folio (pub. at 2/. 2¢.), half-bound morocco, 168. . 1831 


FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF. Seventy-four Plates, printed in 
Gold and Colours. 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, half bound, uncut (pub. at 42. 10s.), Si. 108. 


— the same, large paper, 2 vols. 


royal 4to, half-bound, uncut (pub. at 10/. 10s.), 6. 68. 


GALERIE DU PALAIS PITTI in 100 livraisons, forming 4 thick vols. super-royal folio 
containing 500 fine Engravings, execated by the first Italian Artists, with descriptive letter- 
press in French (pub. at 801.), 218. Florence, 1837-45 

—— the same, bound in 4 vols. half-morocco extra, gilt edges, 252. 

—_--— the same, LARGE PAPER, PROOF BEFORE THE LETTERS, 100 livraisons, imperial folie 


(pub. at 100/.), 30%. 


the same, bound in 4 vols. half-morocco extra, gilt edges, 35!. 


GELL AND GANDY'S POMPEIANA, or the Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments of 
Pompeii. Original Series, containing the Result of allthe Excavations previous to 1819, new and 
elegant edition, in one vol. royal &vo, with upwards of 100 beau Line Engravings by 


GOODALL, COOKE, HEATH, PY& 


» &c. cloth extra, ii. te. 


GEMS OF ART. 36 FINE ENGRAVINGS, after REMBRANDT, Curr, REYNOLDS, : 
Povssın. MURRILO, TENIEBS, CORREGGIO, VANDERYELDE, folio, proof impressions, in port- 


folio (pub. at 8/. 8s.), 1d. lls. 6d. 


GILLRAY’S CARICATURES, printed from the Original Plates, all engraved by himself 
between 1779 and 1810, comprising the best Political and Humorous satires of the Reign of 


George the Third, in upwards of 


600 highly-spirited Engravings. In 1 large vol. atlas folio 


(exactly uniform with the original Hogarth, as sold by the advertiser), half-bound red morocce 


extra, gilt edges, 8/. 8s. 


GILPIN'S PRACTICAL HINTS UPON LANDSCAPE GARDENING, with some 
Remarks on Domestic Architecture. Royal 8vo, Plates, cloth (pub. at il.), 7s. 


GOETHE'S FAUST, ILLUSTRATED BY RETZSCH in 26 beautiful Outlines, royal 40 


(pub. at ll. 1s.), gilt cloth, 10s. 6d 


his edition contains a translation of the original poem, with historical and descriptive notes. 
GOODWIN’S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. A Series of New Designs for Mansions, 


Villas, Rectory-Houses, Parsonage-Houses; Baillff’s, Gardener’s, Gamekee er’s, and Park. 
Gate Lodges ; Cottages and other Residences, in ihe Grecian, Italian, and Old English Style 


of Architecture; with Estimates. 
GRINDLAY’S (CAPT.) VIEWS 
TECTU 


RE; chiefly on the Western Side of India. Atlas 4to. Consisting of 36 most beauti- | 


2 vols. royal 4to, 96 Plates (pub. at 5/. 5s.), cloth, 2/. 128, 6d. 
IN INDIA, SCENERY, COSTUME, AND ARCHI- 


fully coloured Piates, highly finished in imitation of Drawings; with descriptive Letter-press, 
SPub. at 12. 12s.), half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 82. 8». 
This is perhaps the most exquisitely-coloured volume of landscapes ever produced, 


N’ . 86 bold Outline E i i 
HAM Obtred (poe ee ud er bos), 10. 6. ne Engravings, royal Ato, limp 


HANSARD'’S ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY. Being the complete History and 
Practice of the Art: interspersed with numerous Anecdotes; forming a complete Manual for 


the Bowman. 8vo. Illustrated 


by 38 beautiful Line Engravings, exquisitely finished, by 


EXGLEHEART, POATBURY, etc. after Designs by STEEHANORF (pub. at 1/, 11s. 6d.), gilt cloth, 


108. 6d. 


HARRIS'S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, Lar imperial 
‚&c. 


folio. 30 beautifully coloured Engravings, with 30 Vignettes of Heads, 


102. 108.), half-morocco, 62. 68. 


RRIS’S WILD SPORTS OF SOU RN . Imperial 8vo, tifully 
HAR ed Engravings, anda Map (pub. ITHERN ER den, Ts To. 26 beau 1868 ! 


(pub. at 
1814 


le. 


HEATH'S CARICATURE SCRAP BOOK, on 60 sheets, containing upwards of 1000 
Comic Subjects, after SEYMOUR, CRUIKSHANK, PHIZ, and other eminent Caricaturists, 
oblong folio (pub. at ot. 28.), lot gilt, 180. lareed by ten additional sh 

‚is clever and en ng volume is now en 
taining numerous subjects. It includes the whole of Heath’s Omatun Gatheram. both Seriees 


Tilustrations of Demonology and W 
Scenes in London; Sayings and Doings, etc.; a series of humorous 


eraft; Old Ways and New Warn ; Nautical Dictionary 3 
ustrations of Proverbs, 


etc. Ana la and almost infinite storehouse of humour it stands alone. To the young 


artist it would be found a most 


constant source of unexceptionable 


- 


valuable collection of studies; 
tual alle es; and to the family c 8 


o 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 5 


N; or POETS of the Nineteenth Cent 
HERVENS CT, KL ENGLISH HELICON: © cloth, gilt edges, (pub. at 1/. 1s.), 9s. ane 


HOGARTH’S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. 155 fine Plates, (including the two 
well-known ob. ot Hal), hall ae, with elaborate Letter-preas Descriptions, by J. NICHOLS. 
Atlas folio (pub. 601.), half-bound morocco, gilt back and edges, with a secret pocket for 
suppressed plates, Ti. 72. 


HOLBEIN'S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Series of 80 exquisitely beautiful 
rtraits, engraved by BARTOLOSELI, Coorer, and others, in imitation of the orizinal 

pete es preserved in the Royal Collection at Windsor; with Historical and Biographical 
Letter-press by Epwuxp Lopes, Esq. Published by JoHw CHAMDERLAINE. Imperial 4to, 
(pub. at 183. 15¢.), half-bound morocco, full gilt back and edges, 53. 15s. 6d. 1812 


HOFLAND'S BRITISH ANGLER'S MANUAL; Edited by Epwagp Jesse, Esq.; 
the Art of Angling in England, Scotland, Wales, and "Ireland; including a Piscatorial Ars unt 
of of the principal Rivers and Trout Streams; with Instructions in Fly Fishing, Trolling, 

Anglin of every Bessrigtlon, With upwards ‘of 80 exquisite Plates, many 0: which are 
ee nished Landaca, Vets engraved on Steel, the rem er beautifully engraved on Wood. 
Svo, elegant in gilt clo 


MOPE’S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. Ilustrated in upwards of $20 beautifully- 
engraved Plates, contaıning Representations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habits and 
Drewes. 2 vols. royal 8vo, New Edition, with nearly 20 additional Plates, boards, ı educed 


HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, as a Mzaxs or Art, being an Adaptation of the 

Experience of Professors to the practice of Amateurs, illustrated by 18 coloured Plates, 
post Bvo, cloth gilt, Ss. 

In this able volume are shown the ground colours in which the most celebrated painters 

worked. It is very valuabie to the connoisseur, as well as the student, in painting and 
water-colour drawing. 


HOWARD'S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. Delivered at the Royal 
Academy, with a Memoir, by his Son, FRAnk Howaap, large post &vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 1848 


HOWARD'S (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 483 fine Outline Plates, illustrative 
of fall the principal Incidents in the Dramas of our natiopal Bard, 5 vols, 8vo, (pub. at Kr] 8.) 
© ji ’ . 
% The 483 Plates may be had without the letter-press, for Illustrating all Svo. editions of 
shikspeare, for 14. lle. 6d. 


HOWITTS, (MARY) LIVES OF THE BRITISH QUEENS; on, ROYAL BOOK OF 

Illustrated with 28 splendid Portraits of the Queens of England, by the first 

yeh engraved on Steel under the direction of CHARLES HzATH. Imperial &vo, very richly 
bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 1d. lle. 6d 


HUNT'S (LEIGH) BOOK FOR A_CORNER ; illustrated with 80 cxtremely beantiful 
od Engravings from Designs by HuLuE and FRANKLIN. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


HUNTS EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED „10 MODERN 
HABITATIONS. Royal 4to, 37 Plates (pub. at 22. 2s.), half morocco, 14. 4s 


HUNT'S DESIGNS FOR PARSONAGE-HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES, ETC. Royal 
4to, 21 Plates (pub, at 12. 1s.), half morocco, 14s. 


G U 
HUNT? DESIGNS FOR, GATE LODGES, GAMEKEEPERS' COTTAGES, ETC, 


HUNT'S ARCHITETTURA CAMPESTRE; OR, DESIGNS FOR LODGES, Gan. 
DENERS’ HOUSES, zıc., IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 12 Plates, royal 4to. (pub, at 
14. 1s.), half morocco, lds. 837 


| LLUMINATED Book OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. ware Bvo. 24 Borders Iami. 
mate ed Ir we and Colours, and 4 beautiful Miniatures, richly Ornamented Binding (pub, at 
e 5 e 


ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. By Mrs. Owen, with a History of Needle- 
work, bythe Countess of Wırroy, Coloured Plates, post 8vo. (pub. at 18s.), glitcloth, 5s, 1847 


ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. Consisting of 100 Plates, chiefly engraved by Barro- 
z0zz1, after the original Pictures and Drawings of Gugactxo, MICHAEL ANGELO, DOMENI- 
CHINO, ANNIBALE, Lupovico, and AGOSTINO Caraccr, PIETRO DA Cortona, CARLO 
Manatrt, and others, in the Collection of Her Majesty. Imperial 4to. (pub. at 102. 10s.), half 
morocco, gilt edges, 3/. 3s. 


AMES’ (G.P.R.) BOOK OF THE PASSION illustrated with 16 splen 
miles Enraringy er Denies 17 Eawno cavateven,bratnavorr, Cuazev = 
=~ improved edition (just published), elegant in gilt cloth, glit edges (pub. at 14, lle. d.), 
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JAMESON’S (MRS.) BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHAR THE SECOND, 

with their Portraits after 812 Prrar LZLY A| other eminent SAARLES HE S the es 
of Perys, EVELYN, CLARENDOW, ke A new edition, considerabl enlarged, with an Intro», 
ductory Essay and additional Anecdotes, Imperial &vo, illustrated by 21 beautiful Portraite 
comprising the eof P 


r whole of the celebrated sult: aintings by LELY, preserved im the Windsor 
Gallery, and several from the Deronabire, Grosvenor, and Althorp Gallesten, extra gilt cloth, 


4. 5a. 
the same, imperial 8vo, with India proof impressions, extra gilt cloth, gilt edges, 21. 10a 


JONES'S (OWEN) ILLUMINA BOOKS OF THE Mi LE AGES, with Histo- 
rical and Descriptive letterpress by NozL Humpunreys. Iilustrated hy 89 large Piates, splen- 
didly printed In gold and colours, comprising some ofthe finest Examples of Illuminated 
Manuscripts of the Middie Ages, particularly Italian and Freneh. Atlas folio, handsomely 


half-bound morocco, gilt edges (pub. at 16. 16¢.), 84. 84 


KINGSBOROUGH'S (LORD) ANTIQUITIES OF MEXICO, comprising Fae-similes 
of Ancient Mexican Paintings and Hieruglyphica, preserved in the Royal Libraries of Paris, 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna; the Vatican and the Borgian Museum, at Rome; the Institute at 
Bologna; the Bodleian Library at Oxford; and various othera; the greater t inedited. 
Also, the Monuments of New Spain, by M. Duparx, ilıustrated by upwards of 1000 elaberate 
and highly interesting Plates, accurately copled from the originals, hy A, AGLia, 9 vals. impe- 
rial folio, very neatly half bound morocco, edges (pub. at 1404.), 334 

the same, 9 vols. WITH THR PLATES BRAUFIFULLT COROUARD, half hound morecco, 
gilt edges, (pub. at 210%.), 632. 
the two Additional Volumes, now first published, and forming the Sth and tk of the 
whole work, may be had separately, to complete the former seven, ip red hoarda, ag formerly 
one up, 13/. 12% 


KNIGHT'S (HENRY GALLY) ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY, 
FROM THE ey OF CONSTANTINE TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. With an 
Introduction and Text. Imperial folio. First Seriea, containing 40 beautiful and highly inte- 
resting Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings in Italy, several of-whick are expensively illuminated 

in gold and colours, half-bound morocco, 5é. 52, 1843 
Second and Concluding Series, containing 41 beautiful and highly interesting Views of Eccle- 
siastical Buildings in Italy, arranged in Chronological Order; with Depgeriptive Letter-press. 
Imperial follo, half-bound merocco, 5i. Sa, 1844 


KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 vols. houndin 3 thick handsome vals., imperial 
Svo, illustrated by 650 Wood Engravings (pub. at 3é. 3s.), cloth gilt), 24. 18 1843-44 


LANDSEER’S (SIR EDWIN) ETCHINGS OF CARNIVOROUS ANIMA Com. 
prising 38 subjects, chiefly early works o: this talented Artist, etched Rd his brother Tuomas 
or his Father, (some hitberto unpublished), with letter-press Descriptions, royal 4to., cloth, 


LONDON. — WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA; om, GRAPHIC AND 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the most Interesting apd Curious Architectural Monu- 
ments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster, e.g, Monasteries, Churches, 
Charitable Foundations, Palaces, Halla, Courts, Processions, Piaces of early Amusements, 
Theatres, and Old Houses. 2 vols. imperial 4to, containing 207 Copperplate Engravings, with 
Historical and Descriptive Letter-press (pub. at 264. 5s.), half-bound morocco, 5/. 5s. 1819-26 


LOUDON’S EDITION OF REPTON ON LANDSGAPE GARDENING AND 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. New Edition, 260 Wood Cuts, Portrait, thick ava, cloth 
lettered (pub. at 12. 10s.), 15s. 


MARCENY DE GHUY, CEUVRES DE, contenant differens Morceaux d’Histoires, Por- 
traits, Paysages, tailles, etc., with above 50 remarkably fine Engravings, after Paintings by 
Poussın, VANDYCK, REMBRANDT, and others, including Portraits of Charies I., the Maid of 
Orleans, &c. fine impressions. Imp. 4to, half bound morocco (pub. at 5é. 5e.), 14. 168. Paris, 1755 


MARTIN’S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Present 
Period, fro MSS., &c. Royal 4to, 61 Plates, beautifully Hluminated in Gold and 


m Ta f) 
Colours, cloth, se 2 . 6d. 1842 


MEYRICK'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR, 
a Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed in Europe, but particularly in England, 
from the Norman Conquest to the Raign of Cbarlea I1., with a Glossary, ete. by Sin Samuan 
Rusn Merrick, LL.D., F.S.A., ete., new and greatly improved Edition, corrected and en- 
larged throughout by the Author himself, with the agsistance of Literary and Antiquarian 
Friends (ALzurnt Way, etc.) 3 vols. imperial 4to, illustrated by more than 100 Plates, 
splendidly iliuminated, mostly in gold and silver, exhibiting same of the finest Specimene 
existing in England; also a new Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys (pub. at 214,) 
Ralf-bound morecco, gilt edges, 10. 108, ‘ weit 

Srp, Waren Scers justly describes this Collection aa ‘‘ LER INCOMPARAPLE ARMOUR.” 


WEYRICK’S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS & ARMOUR 
in the Collection of Goodrich Court, 150 Engravings by Jos. BKZLTOX, 2 vols. fulio (pu 
at 11d 11s.), half moroceo, top edges gilt, 44. iés. Od. 


Se 


a 
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MILLINGEN’'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; comprising Painted Greek 
Vases, Statues, Buste, Bas-Retiefs, and other Remains of Grecian Art, 62 lerge and beautiful 
Engravings, mostly coloured, with Letter-press Descriptions, imperial 4to, (pub. at 9/. 0s.) 
half morocco, 4/. 143. 6d. 1833 


MOSES’S ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, LAMPS, TRIPODS, PATER 
Tazsas, Tombs, Mausoleums, Sepuichral Chambers, Cinerzry Urns, Sareophagi, Cippi, an 
other Ornaments, 170 Plates, several of which are coloured, with Letter-press, by Hors, 
small 8v0. (pub. at 3/. 3s.), cloth, 14, 5s. 181 


LLERS’ T or a M 1 of the Archeeel f 
5 MULL RS ANCIENT ART AND ITS REMAINS, or a Manual o cheeelogy of 


- By C.O. MVLLer, author of “History and Antiquities of the Doric Race.’’ 
by WELCKER, translated by Jomn Le£iıtcH. Thick 8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 189.), 12s. 


MURPHY'S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN; representing, in 100 very highly 
finished line Engravings, by LE Krux, FINDEN, Lawpsgze, G. Coorg, &c., the most 
remarkable Remains of the Architecture, Scu'ptı.re, Paintings, and Mosaics of the Spanish 
Arabs now existing in the Peninsula, Including the magnificent Palace of the Alhambra; the 
celebrated \Mosque and Bridge at Cordova; the Royal Villa of Generaliffe; and the Casa de 
Carbon ; accompanied by Letter-press Descriptions, in I vol. atias folio, original and brilliant 
impressions of the Plates (pub. at 42/), half morocco, 121. 12s. 1813 


MURPHY’'S ANCIENT CHURCH OF BATALHA, IN PORTUGAL, Plans, Eleva- 
tions, Sections. and Views of the; with its Hist and Description, and an Introductory 
Discourse on GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, imperial folio, 27 ine Copper Plates, engraved 
by Lowny (pub. at 6/. 6s.), half morocco, 22, 83. 1795 


NAPOLEON GALLERY; or, Illustrations of the Life and Times of the Emperor, with 
99 Etchings on Steelb. REVELL, and other eminent Artists, in one thick volume, post Svo. 
(pub. at 1. 1s.), gilt of -th, giltedges, 10s. 6d. 


NICOLASS (SIR HA: 21S) HISTORY OF THE ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 
OF THE BRITISH } WPIRE; with an Account of the Medals, Crosses, and Clasps which 
have been conferred for Naval and Military Services; together with a History of the Order of 
the Queiphs of Hanover. 4 vols. imperial 4to, splendidly printed and illustrated by numerous 
fine Woodcuts of Badges, Crosses, Collars, Stars, Medals, Ribbands, Clasps, &c., and many 
Jarge Plates, illuminated in gold and colours, Including full-length Portraits of Queen Victoria, 
Prince Albert, the King of Hanover, and the Dukes of Cambridge and Sussex. (Pub. at 
142. 14s.), cloth, with morocco backs, 5/. 153. 6d. Ry Complete to 1847 

— the same, with the Plates richly coloured, but not illuminated, and without the 
extra portraits, 4 vols. royal 4to, cloth, 3/. 138. 6d. 

* Sir Harris Nicolas has produced the first comprehensve History of the British Orders of 
Knighthood ; and it is one of. the most elaborately prepared and splendidly printed works that ever 
issued from the press. The Author appears to us to have neglected no sources of information, 
and to have exhausted them, as far a» regards the general scope and purpose of the inquiry. 
The Graphical Illustrations are such as become a work of this character upon auch a subject; 
at, of course, a lavish cost. The resources of the recently revived art of wood-engraving have 


been combined with the new art of printing in colours, so as to produce:a rich effect, almost ; 


rivalling that of the monastic illuminations. Sucha book ts sure of a place in every great library. 
It contains matter calculated to interest extensive classes of ers, and we hope by oar 
specimen to excite their curiosity. ’—Quarteriy Review. 


NICHOLSON’S ARCHITECTURE; ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 218 


Plates by Loway, new edition, revised by Jos. GWILT, Esq,, one volume, royal 8v 
a. ile. 6d. 18 


. For classical Architecture, the text book of the Profession, the most useful Guide to the 

Student, and the best Compendium for the Amateur. An eminent Architect has declared it to 

be got only, the most useful book of the kind ever published, but absolutely indispensable to 
e Studen 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURING THE REIGN OF PREDERICK 
THE GREAT; including a complete History of the Seven Years’ War. By Francis 
KUGLER. lilustrated by ADOLPH MENZEL. Royal 8vo, with above 500 Woodcuts (pub. at 
1. 8s.), cloth gilt, 12s. 1845 


PICTORIAL GALLERY OF RACE-HORSES. Containing Portraits of all the Winning 
Horses of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes, during the last Thirteen Years, and a 
History of the principal Operations of the Turf. By WILDRAKE (George Tattersall, Exsq.), 
Royal 8vo, containing 95 beautiful Engravings of Horses, after Pictures by COOPER, HERRING, 
FANCocK, ALKEN, &c. Also full-length characteristic Portraits of celebrated liviag Sporta« 
men (‘‘ Cracks of the Day’), by Seymour (pub, at 2/. 2a), scarlet cloth, gilt, il. 1s. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS, (comprising the : 


period 1789 to 1848), by GEORGE Lone, with fine Portraits, and numerous large w 
after Designs by Harvey. Large imperial 8vo, cloth (pub. at 1/,) 12s. 


PICTURESQUE TOUR OF THE RWER THAMES, in its Western Course, meluding 
articular Descriptions of Richmond, Windsor, and Hampton Court. By JOHN FisHeER 
URRAY. Illustrated by upwards of 100 very highly-finished Wood Engravings by Oaaıs 
SMITH, BRaxsToN, LANDELLS, LINTON, and other eminent Artists. Royal evo. (pub. 

at 14. 5s.), glit cleth, 5e. 6d. 3045 


The most beautiful volume of Topographical Lignographs ever produced. 
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MANNERS AND COSTUME, including his 
PINELLIS ETCHINGS OF ITALIAN MANT balf-bound morocco, 158. E, Romee 1860 


oss ICAL ORNAMENT_AND COSTU ; 
PUSINS aus tae Origin Elstory, und Sigaitention a the yerlous Emblems, Dericen, aad 
an Des of the e Ages. us near 
ay Pinto, eplandiaiy printed in gold and colours. Royal 4to, half morocco extra, top perl 
It, 68. 6s. ° 

PUGIN’'S ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLE selected from Ancient Examples in 
England and Normandy. Royal 4to, 30 Plates, cloth, 11. le. 1830 
PUGIN’S EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from Ancient 
Edifices in England ; consisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Parts at large, with 
Historical and escriptive letter-press, illustrated by 225 Engravings by Lz Krux, 3 vols. Ato, 


PUGIN'S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 fine Plates, drawn on Stone by J.D. Harpine 
and others. Royal 4to, half morocco, 3/. 3s. 1846 


PUGIN’S NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, with 30 Plates, splendidly 
Probe at st Pr and Colours, royal 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, with rich gold ornaments, 
pu ‘e a ° eja Ld ° e 
RADCLIFFE’S NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING, for the use of Sportsmen, royal 
yo gsarly 40 beautiful Wood Cuts of Hunting, Hounds, &c. (pub. at li. Bs.), cloth gilt, 
RICAUTI'S SKETCHES FOR RUSTIC WORK, including Bridges, Park and Garden 
Buildings, Seats and ture, with Descriptions and Estimates of the Buildings. New 
Edition, royal 4to, 18 Plates, cloth lettered (pub. at 16s.), 12s. 


RETZSCH'S OUTLINES TO SCHILLER’S "FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON.” 
Royal 4to, containing 16 Plates, engraved by Moszs, stiff covers, 7s. 6d. 


RETZSCH'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER’S “ FRIDOLIN,” Royal 4to, contain- 
ing 8 Plates, engraved by Moszs, stiff covers, 4s. 6d. 


REYNOLDS’ (SIR JOSHUA) GRAPHIC WORKS, 800 beautiful Engravings (compris- 
ing nearly 400 subjects,) after this delightful painter, engraved on Steel by S. W. ReErmwoLps. 
$ vols, folio (pub. at 36/.), half bound morocco, gilt edges, 124. 12s. 


ROBINSON'S RURAL ARCHITECTURE; being a Series of Designs for Ornamental 
Cottages, in 96 Plates, with Estimates. Fourth, greatly improved, Edition. Royal die 
(pub. at 4/. 4s.), half morocco, 2/. 5s. 


NSON’S N 
ROBINSON'S „NEW, SERIES OF QRNAMENTAL, COTTAGES AND. VILLAS, 


ROBINSON'S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS. 96 Plates (pub. at 4/. 42.) half morocco, 24. 5a. 
ROBINSON’S FARM BUILDINGS. 56 Plates (pub. at 2/. 2s.) half morocco, 13. lls. 6d. 
ROBINSON'S LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES, “88 Plates (pub at %. 2s.), half 


morocco, li ile. 


ROBINSON'S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. Fourth Editiou, with additional Plate. 
41 Plates (pub. at 14. 162), half bound uniform, li. 4e. 


ROBINSON'S NEW VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS; or, Views, Plans and Elevations 

of Eni lish pansions, jit Woburn Abbey, Hatfield House, and Hardv icke Hall; also 
ury House, by Joum BRITTON erial folio, 50 fine Ta by L 

(pub. at 162. 16s.), half morocco, gilt edges, 31. 138. 6d. ee NS 1847 


ROYAL VICTORIA GALLERY, comprising 88 beautiful Engravings, after Pictures at 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, particularly REMBRANDT, the OerapEe TENiEns, GERARD 
Douw, Both, Cuxr, Barrows, TITAN, . end RUBENS ; sugraved by GREATBACH, 8. W. 

ü R Co P4 ° eo 
ai, 48.) half morocco, it lle, 6d." , m press by Ltwmacs, royal sto. (pub. ab 

SCHOLA ITALICA ARTIS PICTORIA, or Engravings of the finest Pictures in the Gal- 
leries ut Rome, imperial folio, consis of 40 beautiful Engravings after MICHAEL ANGELO, 
RAPHAEL, T1TIAN, CARACCI, GUIDO, PARMIGIANO, etc. by VoLParTo and others, fine im- 
pressions, half-bound morocco (pub. at 10/. 10s.), 23. 138. 6d. Romae, 1806 


SHAW'S SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT FURNITURE. 75 Plates, drawn from existing 
authorities, with descriptions Szuz 8 RB. ‘ 
at 34. 28.), 16, Dis. 6d. Br AMUEL B. Merzicx, K.H., medium éto, plain (pub. 
— the same, with a portion of the plates coloured, medium 4to. (pub. at 4. 4s.), 31. 122. 6d. ). 
Fra we same, imperial 4to, large paper, with all the Plates finely coloured, (pub. at 8/s, 8s.), 


mes the same 40. ith 
(pub. at 10h ‘ote Ge a, 6s. large paper, the whole ef the Plates extra finished in colours 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H.G. BOHN. y 


SHAW’S ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from the 6th tothe 
17th Century, selected from manuscripts and early printed books, 59 Plates, caretully coloured 
from ran nals, with descriptions by Sim FREDERICK MADDEN, K.H., in one vul. 4to (pub. 
a baal 8 1} eo ae 

the same, la aper, highly-finished with opaque colours, and heightened with gold 

imperial dto (pub. at 100. 106.), 82. 4. pa , ® on 


SHAW'S ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DEVICES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
selected from the finest existing Specimens, 48 Plates (26 of them coloured) imperial 8vo, 
(pub. at 2/. 2s.), 13. 118. 6d. 

— th » lar » i rial 4to, with th I d plat hiy- hed, 
heightened with gold (pubs ct dien) Sa Ie ee plates higkly-Anlshed, and 


SHAW'S HAND-BOOK OF MEDIAVAL ALPHABETS AND DEVICES, being a 
selection of 20 Plates of Alphabets, and 17 Plates of original specimens of Labels, Monograms, 
Heraldic Devices, &e. not herevofore figured, in all $7 Plates, printed in colours, imperial svo. 
in cloth boards (pub. at 13. 16s.), 15s. 


SHAW’S SPECIMENS OF THE DETAILS OF ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE, 
with descriptions by T. MouLz, Esa., 60 Plates, 4to, boards (pub. at 3. 3s.), 14. ls. 6d. 

np ae large paper, Imperial 4to, proof plates on India paper, some coloured (pub. at 
Be); Bi. eo 


SHAW'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF ORNAMENT, select examp) es from thepurest and best 
specimens of all kinds and of all ages, 59 Plates, 4to, boards (pub. at 12. 10s.), 14 5s. 


the same, large paper, imperial «to, all the Plates coloured, boards (pub. at 3/.), 22. 12s. 6d. 


SHAW’S SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, with 50 plates, 4to, boards 
(pub. at 2é. 2s.), 1. le. 


SHAW’'S DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, exhibiting on 41 Plates, with 
numerous Woodcuts, beautiful specimens of the various kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metal 
Work, Wood Carvings, Paintings on Stained Glass, Initial Illuminations, Embrotdery, Book- 
binding, and other Ornamental Textures, also fine and elegant Initial letters to the various 
descriptions, imperial] 8vo, boards (pub. at 23. 2s.), 14. 16s. 

— the same, large paper, imperial 4to, 41 Plates, some coloured, hoards (pub. at 4. 4s.) 

$2. 108. 

—— the same, large paper, imperial 4to, with the whole of the plates coloared in the highest 

style, forming a very beautiful and interesting volume, boards (pub. at 8. 8s.), 63. 6s. 


SHAW’S DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from the 7th to 
the 17th centuries, with an Historical Introduction and Descriptive Text to every Illustration, 
consisting of 85 Copper Plates of elaborate Woodcuts, a profusion of beautiful Initial Letters, 
and examples of curious and singular ornament enriching nearly every page of this highly 
decorated work, 2 vols., imperial Svo, the plates carefully coloured, boards (pub. at 7/. 7s.), 
Sl. 152. 6d. 

— the same, 2 vols. large paper, imperial ito, the plates highly coloured and picked-in with 
gold, boards (pub. at 18/.), 144. lée. 

— the same, large paper, imperial 4to, with the plates highly coloured and the whole of the 
(pune rs}. and Hustrations picked in with gold (only 12 copies got up in this manner) 

pub. at 30/.), 2 


SHAW’S GLAZIER’S BOOK, or Draughts serving for Glaziers, but not impertinent for 
Plasterers, Gardenera, and others, consisting of elaborate designs for Casement Windows, 
Plasterer’s work, garden walks, etc., 117 Plates, mostly taken from a work published in 1615, 
by Metter GrppDx, with others from existing authorities added, demy 8vo, boards (pub. at 
16s. ’ 1 . eo 


SHAW AND BRIDGEN’S DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, with Candelabra and interior 
Decoration, 60 Plates, royal 4to (pub. at 3é. 3e.), half-bound, uncut, 1é. 11a. 6d. 1838 


m the same, large paper, impl. 4to, the Plates coloured (pub. at 6£. 6e.), half-bd., uncut, 3.33. 


SHAW’'S LUTON CHAPEL its Architecture and Ornaments, illustrated in a series of 26 
highly-finished Line Engravings, imperial folio (pub. at 3¢. 3s,), half-morocco, uncut, ll. 166. 


SILVESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or Fac-similes of the writings of every 
, taken from the most authentic Missals and other interesting Manuscripts existing in the 
Libraries of Frauce, Italy, Germany, and England. By M. Silvestre, containing upwards of 
900 large and most beaut fully executed fac-similes, on Copper and Stone, most richly lllumi- 
nated in the finest style of art, 2 vols. atlas folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, 31d. 108. 
—— the Historical and Descriptive Letter-press by Champollion, Figeac, and Cham- 
pollion, jun. With additions and corrections by Sir Frederick Madden. 2 vols. royal 8vo 
cloth, 12. 168. 1856 
the same, 2 vols. royal 8vo., hf. mor. gilt edges (uniform with ‘he folio work), 2. 8. 


SMITH'S (C. J.) HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. Consisting of 
Fac-similes of interestin Autographs, Scenes of remarkable Historical Events and interestin 
Localities, Engravin of Old Hoases, Illuminated and Missal Ornaments, Antiquities, & 
&c. containing 100 Pilates, some iliu ted, with occasional Letter-press. In 1 volume 4 te 
haif morocco, uncut, reduced to 2/. 122. 6d. 


7m ——~ 
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COSTUM QF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. From 

SMITHS A NC LEN 1 ive ‚with gtd Illustrations, folio, with 62 coloured pilates illu- 
minated with Gold and lver, apd highly firisbed (pus. at 10. lvs.), half bound morocce 
extra, gilt edges, 3}. 13s, 6d. 


PORTS 'S REPOSITORY: comprising a series of bighly-fnished Line Engravings, 
5 ORTSMAN'S | A ata and the Dog, mprie tir varieties, wy ihe celebrated engraver Jou™ Jouxs 
Scott, from ori inagie, Gilpin, Stubbs, cover, and Landseer 
nied by « comprehensive Dein Description the Author of the tet’ Bri h Field Sports, * ato, 10, with 
Pr large Copper lates, and numerous Woodeute by Burnett and others (pub. at 24. 122. 6d.), 
cloth gilt. 1é, le. 


STORER'S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 4 vols. 
Svo, with 256 engravings (pub. at 7/. 10s.), half morocco, 24. 12s. 6d. 


TO MO FIG! T BRITAIN. 147 beautifull: 
8 OTHARO'S Mi N UMENTAL EF or} HES OF GREAT | ofthem highly illuminated rd 
gold and colours, with Historical Descriptions and Introduction, by Keurs.” Folio (pub. at 
19/.), half morocco, 82. 8s. 


or on large paper, Pilates illuminated (pub. at 28/.), 123. 120. 


STRUTT'S SYLVA BRITANNICA ET SCOTICA; or Portraits of Forest Trees, äistin- distim- 
guished for their Antiquit ’ Magnitude, or Beauty, comprising 50 very large aad high}y fieished 
painters’ Etchings, im (pub. at 9. 9e.), half morocco extra, gilt edges, 4. 10a 


STRUTT'S DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND trom 
the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the present time; with an historical and 
Critical Inquiry into every branch of Costume. New and improved Edition, with Cub 
tical and Explanatory Notes, by J. R. PLancHe?, Esq., F.3.A. 2 vela. royal ito, 153 Plates, 
cloth, 4. 4s. The Plates coloured, 7/. 7s. The Plates splendidly illuminated in gold, silver, 
and opaque colours, in the Miysal style, 202. 1042 


STRUTTS REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTI UINES OF ENGLAND. 

taining the moat authentic Representations of all the En onarchs from Edward the 

Conresnin to Henry the Eighth : together with many of the Great P Pononases that were emi- 

ment under their several Eeigna. New and „greauy Im Improved Edition, by J. B. PLAucCH®’, 

Esq., F.8.A. Royal 4to, 72 Piates, cloth, 2 Plates coloured, 4. 4s. Splendidty 
illuminated, uniform with the Dresses, 12/. 12s. 


STUBBS’ ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. % fine large Copper-plate Engrewings, Impe- 


rial folio of ub. at 41. at Al tu) ‚boards, leather back, 11. 11 
The original this fine old work, which is indispensable to artiste. It has long bees 
eonsidered rare. 
TTERSALL'S SPORTING ARCHITECTU the Stud Farm, the Stall, 
TAT Stable, the Kennel, Race Studs, &c., with 43 bea ea Rg ole 1 Et and Wood ihustrations, severa! 


after Hancock, cloth gilt (pub. at 12, lle. 6d.), Li. 1s. 
TRENDALL'S DESIGNS FOR ROOFS OF IRO STONE, A 


Measurement, 8 Fr or ihe use of Carpenters and Builders (an excellent ND OOR, anit fr 
TURNER AND GIRTIN’S RIVER SCENERY ; folio, 20 beautiful En on Steel 


the drawings of J. M. W. Tumwen, brilliant zessions, in & mringn om Stech 
ze (pub. at nl ), reduced to 1d. Lis. 6d. me ’ 
— the same, with thick glazed paper between the plates, half-bousd merecca, 
edges (pub. at 64. Ge), reduced to 2i. 25. ik 


TURNER'S Ss LIBER FLUVIORUM, or River Scenery of France, 62 % highiy-Anished Line 

Engravip Steel by WILLMORR, GOODALL, MIDLER, Cousane, and other distinguished 
Artists, wit th deacriptive Letter-press by Lerrcn Rircmix, and a Memols of 3. W.M. BURNER, 
B.A, by ALazıc A, Warts, imperial 8vo, gilt cloth, 14. lls. 6d., ar India Proofs, 34. Se. 


WALKER'S, ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Preceded b by a critical View of the 
neral Hypot respecting Beauty, by LEONARDO DA yee, 5 zunes, WINCKeL 
UME, HOGARTH, Bunus, Kywiour, ALISON, and others. New edition, royal Svo, illu: 
by 22 beautiful Plates, after drawings from life, by H. Howaxp, by Gauci and Lanz (pub. at 
26. 23.), gilt cloth, 14 ls 


WALPOLE'S | (HORACE) ) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN: ENGLAND, with seme 
Account of the Principal Artiste, and Catal of E. vers, who have heen Porn or resided 
England, with Notes b Hh DaLtawar; New Bdition, Revised and Enlarged, by Ratex 
Worse Esq., complete in 3 vols. Sve, with numerous beantifal | portraits and plates, 20. 28. 


WARRINGTON’S HISTORY OF STAINED from the earliest period of the-Art 
fo the the resent mi an ustraied by Coloured examples of ntire Windows, Ar tha vanioupatgies, 
0, W: very large and beaut: coloured Plates (one em. nearly four feat 

“Eis he und morpcoo. güt edges (pub at Bi. 88.), 5. 100.50. 


WAT TSS PS see tee HYMNS, Tt IrLusrzarze Epırio m, complete, with 


Tele of Sortptunes, S80, painted in beantl- 
iNeed Bra age ent 
ee ne with 4 Daseiila Woes Culo Ay Mansın, Waszauz, and os (pel. at 


v 
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OODS PALEOGRAPHIA SACRA PICTORIA; being a series of Lilustrations of 
the Ancient Versions of the Bible, copied frem Ithaminated Manuscripts, executed between 
the fourth and sixteenth centuries, royal 4to, 50 Plates beautifully Uluminated in gold aad 
colours, half-bennd, uncut (ptb. at 4/. fee.), 87. 108. 


WHISTON'S JOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, complete; containing both the 
Antiquitiea anıl the Wars of the Jews. 2 vois. vo, handsomely printed, embeliished with 52 
beautiful Wood Engravings, by various Artists (pub. at 14. 4s.), cloth boards, elegantly gilt, 14s. 


WHITTOCK'S DECORATIVE PAINTERS AND GLAZIER’S GUIDE, containing the 
most approved methods of imitating every kind of Fancy Wood and Marbie, in Oil or Distemper 
Colour, Designs for Decorating Apartments, ana the Art of Staining and Painting on Glass, 
&e., with Examples from Ancient Windows, with the Supplement, éto, illustrated with 104 
plates, of which 44 are coloured (pub. at 3/. 14s.), cloth, 14. 16e. 


; ‘ Foolscap 8vo, 7 coloured pl 
WHITTOCKS MINIATURE CAINTERS MANUAL, Foolsep 8ro,7enlonred plats, 


WIGHTWICKS PALACE OF ARONITECTURE, a Bomanee of Art and History. Impe- 
rial 8vo, with 211 Illustrations, Steel Plates and Woodcuts (pub. at 2/. 18s, 6d.), cloth, 13. le. 


1940 

WILD'S ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belgium, Germany, and France, 24 fine 
Pilates by Lz Kzux, &t. Imperial dto (pub. at 1. 18¢.), half-moroeed, 1. 4s. 1837 

WHDS ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Twelve select exam from the Cathedrals of 
England,’ of the Ecclestastic Architecture ef the Middle Ages, beautifully’eoloured, after 
the original drawings, by CHARLES WILD, imperial folio, mounted on tinted cardboard like 
drawings, in a handsome pertfollo (pub. at 12/. 120.), 5/. de. 


WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, 12 Plates, coloured and mounted like Drawings, in a 
handsome portiolio (pub, at 12. 12».), imperial follo, 64. Se. 


WILLIAMS’ VIEWS IN GREECE, 64 beautiful Line Engravings by Mitxee, Hons- 
pusoH, and others. 2 vole. imperial 8vo (pub. at 62. 6e.), -bound mor. extra, gilt edges, 


WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS_ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, by Lerrca 
REITCH1g£, new edition, edited by E. Jesse, Esq., iDastrated with upwards of 50 beautiful 
Engravings on Steel and Weod, royal 8vo,-gilt cloth, 583. 


waoo's ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA AND 
AALBEC. 2 vols. in 1, imperial folio, containing 110 fine Copper-plate Eagravings, some 
very large and folding (pub. at 7. 7e.), half-morocco, uncut, Si. 132. 6d. 1837 


Patural Bistorp, Agriculture, Kr. 


ANOREW'S FIGURES OF HEATHS. with Scientifie Descriptions, 6 vols, royal Svo, 
with 300 Leautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 15é.), cloth gilt, 7/. 108. 1845 


BAUER AND HOOKERS ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS, 
in which the characters of each Genus are displayed in the most elaborate manner. ina series 
of magnified Dissections and Figures, bighly-tniehed in Colours, inp. 8vo, Plates, 6/. 1838—43 


BEECHEY.—BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEYS VOYAGE, comprising an 
Account of the Plants collected hy Mesers. Lay and CoLLIR, and other Officers of the 
Expedition. during the voyage Yo the Pacific and Behring’s Straits. By Sik WıLLIAM 
Jackson Hooxer, and G. A..W. Anworr, Esa., thastrated by 160 Plates, beautifully 
engraved, complete in 10 parts, 4to (pub. at 7!. 10s.), 5¢. 1831—41 

PEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEYS VOYAGE, compiled from the 
Collections and Notes of Captain Buzcney, and the Scientific Gentlemen who accompanied 
the Expedition, The Mammatia by Dr. Ricuw anpson; Ornithology, by N. A. Vicors, Esq.; 
Fishes, by G. T. Lay, Eaq., and E. T. Benwert, Raq.: Crastacea, by RiCHARD Owrx, 
Esq.; Reptiles, by Jounw Epwarp GRAY, Esq. Shells, by W. Sowersy, Esq. ; and Geology, 
by the Rev. Dr. BuCKLAND. die, Hinetrated ty €7 Plates, containing many hundred Figures, 
beautifully coloured by Sowzaay (pub. at 51, 6s.}, cloth, 3/. 13s. 6d. 


BOLTON'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH SONG BIRDS. Titustrated with 
Figures the size of Life, of the Birds, both Mulo and Fernale, in their most Natural Attitades ; 
their Nests and Regs, Food, Favourite Piants, Shrubs, Trees, kc. &c. New Edition, revised 
and very considerably augmented, 2 vols. in 1, medium 4to, containing 80 beautifully coloured 
plates (pub. at Bi. 8s.), haif-boand morocco, gilt backs, glit edges, 32. Se. 1383 


BROWN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAND AND FRESH WATER SHELLS 
OF GREAT ITAIN AND IRELAND, with Figure criptions, and Localities of all 
the Species. yal 8Yo, containing on 27 farge ‘Plates, 350 Figures of al] the known British 

Species, in their fall size, accurately drawn from Natare (pab. at 152.), cloth, 108. 6d. seas 


" » including a Comprehensive Sketch of the 
CARTENT ERS AN IMAL lo Leer edition, carefully revised, with 287 capital Woed 
ustrations, post Svo, cloth, Se, 


ee 
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ee 
TER: their marvellous Inhabitants displayed by the 
Rohe. Osared plates, Limno., cloth gilt, Be. 


CARPENTER’S VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND BOTANY, including the 
P ‚their ch ters, umps, geographical distribution, and classi 
structures wading tO the Natural System of Botany. N Hs and enlarged edition, with 235 capital 
illustrations on wood, post Svo, cloth, reprinting. 


' A LONDINENSIS; Revised and Improved by GEORGE GRAYES, ex- 
CURTIS'S FLORA LS by Sir W. J acksow HooKER ; comprisin the History of Plants indi- 
enous to Great Britain, with Indexes; the Drawings made by SYpEnHAM, Epwanps, and 
fixprsy. 5 vols. royal folio (or 109 parts), containing 647 Plates, exhibiting the full natural 
size of each Piant, with magnified ections of the Parts of Fructification, &c., all beauti- 
fully coloured (pub. at 87é. 4s. in parts), half-bound morocco, top edges gilt, 30é. 1835 


_ NOPLURORUM BRITANNIZ, OR BRITISH 
DENNY MONOGRAFHIA WaECTS (published under the patronage of the British Associa- 
tion) 8vo, numerous beautifully coloured plates of Lice, containing several hundred magnified 
figures, cloth, 11. lls. 6d. 1843 


" BOTANY, translated by J. H. Wizson, F.LS., &e., 
DE ger te ELE ME ATS he cloth (pub. at 12s, 6d.),8. 6d. Van Foorst, 1648 


DON’S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY, 4 vols. 


numerous Woodcuts (pub. at 141. 8s.), cloth, 14, 11s. 6d. ı 1—1838 
DONS HORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS ; thirteenth Edition, 8vo (pub. at 12. 4s), 
cloth, 128. 


. ' FOSSILS OF SUSSEX, edited by Prorkssor OWEN; 
DIXON $, GEOLOGY AND Fossil of 1000 SUSSEX, eral coleared 3 royal ato., (pub. 
at 32. 3s.), cloth, 1. Ila. 6d. 


' HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHINA. Enlarged 
DONOVANS NAT URAL HIS «to Vion 50 plates, SECTS. F CHINA: 120 meted 
coloured figures (pub. at 63. 6.}, cloth gilt, 22. 5e. 
“ Donovan’s works on the Insects of India and China are splendidly illustrated, and 
extremely useful,’’_Nafuraiist. 


% The entomological plates of our countryman Donovan are highly coloured, elegant, and 
useful, especially those contained in his quarto volumes (Insects of India and China), where a 
great number of species are delineated for the first time.’’— Sweinson. 


DONOVAN’S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. Viz; Insects, 16 vols.— 
Birds, 10 vols.—Shells, 5 vols.—Fishes, 5 vola.—Quadrupeds, 3 vola.—together 39 vols. 8vo. 
contalning 1198 beautifully coloured plates (pub. at 66/. 9e.), boards, 33/. 178. The same set of 
39 vols. bound in 31 (pub. at 733. 108.), green morocco extra, gilt edges, gilt Lacks, 304. 
Any of the classes may be had separately. 


DOYLE’S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, and Rural Affairs in 
General, New Edition, Enlarged, thick Svo, with 70 wood engra (pub. at 13s.), cloth, 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, 3 vols. Crown 8vo, with 108 illustrations, tastefully 
drawn and engraved, elegantly bound in fancy cloth (pub. at 2. Bs.), 12. 7a. 

—— the same, the plates beautifully coloured, bound in extra cloth, gilt back, sides, and 
edges (pub. at 3/. 3e.), 1/. 168. 

— the second series, containing 36 illustrations, distinct and complete in itself, has lately 
been reprinted, and may now be had separately (pub. at 16s.), 9e. 


—— or the second series, with coloured plates (pub. at 12. 1s,), 148. 


DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY; wherein are exhibited 
upwards of 600 exotic Insects, of the East and West Indies, Chirda, New Holland, North and 
South America, Germany, &c. Br J. O. WEstwoop, Esq., F.L.8. Secretary of the Entomo- 
logical Society, &c. 3 vols. 4to, 150 Plates, most beautifully coloured, containing above 600 
figures of Insects (originally pub. at ı5l. 15s.), half-bound morocco, 6/. les. 6d. 1837 


GOULD’S HUMMING BIRDS. A General History of the Trochilide, or Humming 
Birds, with especial reference to the Collection of J. GOULD, F.R.8., &c. (now exhibiting in 
the gardens ofthe Zoological Society of London), by W. C.L. Martin, late one of the Scientific 
Officers of the Zoological Society of London, feap. 8vo. with 16 coloured Pistes, cloth gilt, Sa, 


aon the same, with the Plates BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED, heightened with gold, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
GREVILLE'S CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA, comprising the Principal Species found in Great 


tain, igelusive of all the New Species recently discovered in Scotland. 6 vols. royal Svo 
360 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 165. 16s.), half-morocco, 82. 88. 18238 


This, though a complete Work in itself, forms an almost indispensable Supplement to the 
thirty-six volumes of Sowerby’s English Botany, which does not comprehend Cryptogamous 
Plants. Itis one of the most acientifie and best executed works on Indigenous vtany ever 
produced in this countzy. — 
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HARDWICKE AND GRAY’S INDIAN ZOOLOGY. Twenty parts, forming two volg 
royal ‚is, 202 coloured plates (pub. at 31/.), sewed, 12/. 13s., or half-morocco, gilt edgen, 


HARRISS AURELIAN; OR ENGLISH MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. Their 
Natural History, together with the Plants on which they feed; New and greatly improved 
Edition, by J. 6 WEstwoon, Esq., F.L.S., &c., in 1 vol. am. follo, with 44 plates, containing 
above 100 figures of Moths, Butterflies, Caterpüllars, &c., and the Plants on which they feed, 
exquisitely coloured after the original drawings, half-bound morocco, 4/. 4s. 1840 

This extremely beautiful work is the only one which contains our English Moths and Butter- 
flies of the full natural size, in all their changes of Caterpillar, Chrysalis, &c., with the plants 
on which they feed. 


HOOKER AND GREVILLE, ICONES FILICUM; OR FIGURES OF FERNS, 
With DESCRIPTIONS, many of which have been altogetier unnoticed by Botanists, or have 
not been correct! figured. 2 vols, folio, with 240 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 25/. de): 
half-morocco, gilt edges, 12/. 12s. 1829—31 


The grandest and mest valuable of the many scientific Works produced by Sir William Hooker. 
HOOKER’S EXOTIC FLORA, containing Figures and Descriptions of rare or otherwise 


interesting Exotic Plants, especially of such as are deserving of heing cultivated in our Gar- 
dens. 3 vols. imperial 8vo, containing 232 large and beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 15/.), 
This is the most superb and attractive of all Dr. Hooker's valuable works. 
“ The ‘ Exotic Flora,’ by Dr. Hooker, is like that of all the Botanical publications of the in- 
defatigible author, excellent; and it assumes an appearance of finish and perfection to which 
neither the Botanical Magazine nor Register can externally lay claim.’’— Loudon. 


HOOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, containing Figures and Descriptions of such 
Plants as recommend themselves by their novelty, rar ye or history, or by the uses to which they 
are applied in the Arts, in Medicine, and in Domestic Economy; together with occasional 
Botanical Notices and Information, and occasional Portraits and Memoirs of eminent Botanists. 
4 vols, 8vo, numerous Plates, some coloured (pub. at 3/.), cloth, 11. 1834—42 


HOOKER’S BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, containing Figures and Descriptions of 
Plants which recommend themselves by their novelty, rarity, or history, or by the uses to which 
they are applied in the Arts, in Medicine, and in Domestic Economy, together with occasional 
Botanica] Notices and Information, including many valuable Communications from distin- 
guished Scientific Travellers. Complete in 3 thick vols. royal vo, with 153 plates, many finely 
coloured (pub. at 8. Ss.), gilt cloth, 2. 128. 6d. 1830—33 


HOOKER'S FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA; OR THE BOTANY OF BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA. Illustrated by 240 plates, complete in Twelve Parts, royal 4to (pub. 
at 121, 129.), 8/. The Twelve Parts complete, done up in 2 vols. royal 4to, extra cloth, al. . 


HUISH ON BEES; THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 


New and greatly improved Edition, containing also the latest ‘Discoveries and Improvements 
in every department of the Apiary, with a deacription of the most approved HıvEs now in use, 
thick 12mo, Portrait and numerous Woodcuts (pub. at 10s. 6d.), cloth gilt, 6s. Cd. 1814 


JARDINE’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 40 vols, 1200 coloured Plates, extra red cloth, 
boards (pub. at 12/.), 72. 


= or the volumes separately, according to the following arrangements, in red cloth, top edges 


Vol. Vol. 

1. Braps. 1. British Birds, vol. 1 23. ANIMALS. 8. Ruminating Animals, vol. 3 
2. on 3. Ditto vol. 2 (Goats, eep, Oxen) 

; u» 3. Ditto vol. 8 23, „ 9. Elephants, &c. 

a ons 4. Ditto vol. 4 24. ” 10. Marsupialia 

5. op 8. Sun Birds 25. ” 11. Seals, &c. 

& 5s 6. Humming Birds, vol. 1 26, „ 12. Whales, &c. 

7, 7. Ditto vol, 3 27. ” 33. Monkeys 

® 8. Game Birds 28. INSECTS. 1. Introduction to Entomo- 
%. » 9. Pigeons logy . 
10, 55 10. Parrots 29. » 2. British Butterflies 

1. » 11. Birds of Western Africa | 30. + 3. British Moths, &c. 

vol. 1| 31, ” 4. Foreign Butterfiles 

nn. n» 12. Ditto vol, 2| 32, ” 5. Foreign Moths 
33. op 13. Fly catchers 33. ” 6. Beetles 
14. i} ) 34. Pheasants, Peacocks, &c. 34. ih) 7. Bees 
15. ANIMALS. 1, Introduction $5. FisHgs. 1. Introduction, and Foteiga 
36, PN 2. Lions, Tigers Fishes 

| re 3. British Quadrupeds 36. 9 3, British Fishes, vol. 1 

18. ” 4. Dogs, vol. 1 37. ” 3. Ditto vol, 2 

19. » 6. Ditto, vol. 3 38. 98 4 Perch, &c. 
=. ” 6. Horses 39. ” 5. Fishes of Guiana, Xc. vol. 1 
21. pi 7. Rumina Animals, vol. 1} 60. ” 6, Ditto vol.3 


(Deer, Antelopes, &c.) 
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SON'S GARDENER, with numerous woodvute, containing the Potato, one vel— 
Cueumber a Gooseberry, 1 vol...@rape Vine, 2 vols.__Auricula and Asparagus, one 

Pine Apple, two vols.—Strawberry, one vol. — Dahlia, one vol... Peach, one vol ecgether, 10 
vols, 12mo. Woodexts (pub. at li. 5s.), cloth, 108 “ 
the same, bound in 3 vols. cloth, lettered, Oe. 


NCYCLOP A and Dictionary of Rural Affairs ; em- 

JOHINSON'S FARMERS. Geers in je a ultural Chemistry, adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of unscientific readers, (by Cathbert Jo: ‚Editor of the Abnanac) illustrated 
by wood engravings, thick 8vo. cloth, NEW SDITION, (pub. at I. 106.), bi. be. 


LEWINS | NATURAL L HISTORY OF THE BIRDS or NEW SOUTH WALES 
Edition, w ex of the Scientific Names an noaymes, by Ma Mr. Govzp and Mr. 
Enron folio, 27 plates, coloured (pub. at 4/. 42.), half Yonn] mevooce, 108 


LINDLEY'S BRITISH FRUITS; OR FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MOST 

MPORTANT VARIETIES OF FRUIT CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 3 vols. 

royal Bro, containing 152 most beautifully coloured plates, chiefly by Mus. WITHERS, Artist 

to the Horticultural Society (pub. at 10/. 109.), half bound morocoo extra, gilt edges, oie. . 

“This is uisitel: beaut tifal work. Every plate is like a highly Anished drawing, 
eimilar to those in the H orte u al Transactions.’ ° 


LINDLEY'S DIGITALIUM MONOGRAPHIA. Folio, 28 plates of the Foxglove (pub. 
at di. 4s.), cloth, 14 lle. Od. 


au the same, the plates beautifully coloured (pub. at 6/. 6s.), cloth, 21. 12s. 6d. 


LINDLEY'S LADIES’ BOTANY; or, Femiliar Introdwetion to the Natural System of 
tany. Fifth edition, 2 vols. Bvo, "with 100 coloured Plates, illnstrating the Flower, Fruit, 
and Anstamy ofevery Tribe of Plants, (pub. at 2. 108,), cloth gilt, 24. Ss. 


LOUDON's (MRS) E ENTERTAINING MATURALIST, being Popular Descriptions, 
Tales, and Anecdote: than Five Hendred Animals comprehending all the Guadrepeds, 

Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, 1 Insects, &c., of which a kn knowled ia indispensable in pelite 
tion. With Indexes of Scientific and Popular Names, an Explanation of Terms, and an Ap- 
ndix of Fabulous Animals, illustrated tae of 500 Beautiful woodcuts by Buwick, 
ARYEY, WHIMPER, and others. New Edition, revised, enlarged, and corretted to the 
present state of Zoological Knowledge. In one thick vol. post 8vo, gilt cloth, 6s. 1850 


LOUDON’S (U. C) ARBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM, or the 
Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native and Foreign, d ated and described; with their-propa- 
gation, culture, management, and uses. Second Pan Edition, 8 vols. 8vo, with above 

0 plates of trees, and upwards of 2600 woodcuts of trees and shrubs (pub. at 10/.), 61. Se. 1846 


LOUDON’S VILLA GARDENER, comprising the choice of s Suburban Villa Residence; 
the laying-out, planting, and culture of the garden und and every necessary infor- 
mation for the Amateur ‘in „collecting, placing, and rearing en he i. and trees usual! 
guitivated in Great Britat 2 the | management of | the Ville Farm, try, 3 pee Poultry Yard. 

econ on, © rs on, 8vo, cloth ex! war diagrams, &o, 
finely engraved on wood Tpub. at 12s.), Ss. od. ” “Pr ’ 


LOW’S DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, exemplified ‘in fifty-siz large 

and very beautifall | Soloared wa of the vari tous breeds of the Horse, Ox, Sheep, and Hog, 
ings by olson „alter pain HENLS A. ls. 

half bound morocco, gilt edges (pub. at 107° 160. Yale a ° Ana vols. in 3, Sap. $4 


MANTELL'S (DR. NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK. THE MEDALS OF CREATION 
or First Lessons cology and zn the Study of Organic Remains ; including sore! 
Excursions to the wie of - 


MAN oured filustrtions esiectod tow F re gn et 
colou 


Artis’s ** Antedtuvian Phytology,” with descriptions, by Dr. Mantell, éto, with 74 
plates, 27. 53. ; 
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SCHLEIDEN’S PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY ; or Botany as an Inductive 
Science, transiated by De. Enpwin Lawxmstzm, 670, with nearly 400 Illustrations on wood 
end steel, cloth (pub. at li. 1s.), 108. a 1849 


SELBY'S COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A most magnificent work of the 
ish Birds, con t and faithful resentations in their full ral 
size of ait as ‘Known species foun in Gr Great Britain, 383 Figures in 228 beautifully coloured 
vit ed 3 vols. clephant fallo, elegantly half-hougd morooco (pub. at 105/.), gilt back and 

t edges, a. 


‘©The grandest work on Ornithology published in this country, the same for British Birds 
that Audubon s is for the Birds of Arma Every figure excepting in a very few instances 
of extremely large “Orr is of the full naturel size, beauti tiluily and accurately drawn, with all 
the it of life.’’—Ornil aia fer ota gent se Text Book. 

bat a “essar rainy forenoon In the country, is such a gloriously illuminated 
work as this of Mr a oars iyi It is, without doubt, the most nlendia of the kind ever published 
in Britain, and will stand a comparison, without any eclipse of its lustre, with the most magni- 


ficent ornithological illustrations of the French school. Mr. Selby has long and deservedly 
ranked high as a scientific naturalist.”—Blackwood’s Magasine. 


SELBYS | ILLUST. RATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. Second 
(pub. at Ie. 1s.), 128. 1833 


SIBTHORFES FLORA GRACA, The most and magnificent Botanical work 
published. ie vois, folio, with 1000 besutifully coloured Plates, half-bouad, merocco 
pu publishing by subscription, and the number strictly limited to those subscrived for (pub. af 
9 o 
Separate Frospectuses of this work are now re for delivery. Only 40 copies of the 
stock exist. No greater number of Pa Ab names can therefore be reseived. 


SIBTHORPES FLORA GRACA P ODROMUS ; ; sive Plantaram omnium Bnume- 
ratio, quas in aut Insulis venit Jou. Sınruonrn: Characteres et 
Synonyma omnlum cus cum Annotationibus Eiche ior, Suirn. Four parts, in 2 thick vols. 8vo 
(pub. at 24. 2a) 14a mrt 


SMITH'S (COLONEL HAMILTON) HISTORY OF THE HUMAN SP&CI its 
Typical Forms, Primeval Distribution, Filistions and Migrations, with 34 colourcd Plates 
(each containing two or more ze subjecta), Portrait, and Vignette title-page, thick foap, 8vo, fall 

Ut cloth (pub. at 7s. 6d.), 5e. 


This volume ranges with Janpıue’s Natunazise's Liwnany. 


SOWERBY'S MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. Containing a complete Introduction to 
the-Science, ilru ed by upwards of 650 Figures ef Stelis, etched on copper-plates, in which 
the most characteristic examples are given of all the Genera established up to the present 
time, arranged in Lamarckian Order, accompanied by copious Explanations; Observations 
respec ting f o Geographieal or Geelogical distribution of each ; Tabular Views of the Bye 
tems of Lamarck and De Blainville; a Glossary of Technical "Terms, Sec. New Edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved, with numerous Woodcuts in the text, now first added, 
8vo, cloth, 18s.; or with the Plates soloured, cloth, 14, és. 


SOWERBY'S CONC ONCHOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATIONS; OR, COLOURED FIGURES 
OF ALL THE HITHERTO UNFIGURED SHELLS, complete in 200 Parts, 8vo, com- 
prising several thousand Figures, all beautifully coloured (pub. at 152.) 7é. 108. 1815 


SPRY'S BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED; containing Figures and Descrip- 
thons of all the Genera of British Beetles, edited by SHUCKARD, 8vo, with 94 plates, comprising 
688 figures of Beetles, beautifully and most accurately drawn (pub. at 22. 2s.), cloth, 12. is. 1840 


% The moet perfect work yet published in this department of British Entomology.”* 


STEPHENG’ BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 12 vols Bra, 100 coloured Pistos (pnb, at 
’ 
— 0 te] 1 4vels. 4. 42. Ci 5 dl. 40. 

Garnortane, Ppormas yo u it 1. HVMENOrTERA, 2 vole, 21 ppwearrana, 


SWAINSON’S EXOTIC CONCHOLOGY; ox, FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
RARE, BEAUTIFUL, OR UNDESC CRIBED HELLS. Royal tte, containing 94 large and 
Ye nafhlly colvared Artes of euer bocnd mor., gilt edges ( (pub. at Bi. 5e.), 2. I ide, 6d 


SIWAINSON'S ZOOLOGICAL TRATIONS: ox, ORIGINAL FIGURES AND 

SCRIPTIONS O En OR IN TERESTI N@ ANIMALS, selected chiefly 
from the Clagsen of Li ‚ Entomology, and Conchology, 6 vals. royal 8vo, containing 
318 finely coloured Plates (pap. at 164. 16s.), half bound morocce, gilt edges, Di. 9s. 


SWEET'S F A& AU STRALASIGA: © nm, A. SELECTION OF HANDSOME OR 
CURIOUS Natives of New Hotaed” and the South Soa Islands, 15,Nos., forming 
. lLvol, royal £vo, completa, with 5@ beautifully coloured Pilates. (pak. at 84. 156.), cloth, Un 168. 


SWEETS CIETINEE : 02 oz, NATUBAL ORDER OF CISTUS, on ROCK noss. od 


tea Sva, completa, with 145 Peemtifully coloured Plates. (pub. ab bi. u) 
“ One of the most interesting, and hitherto the scarcest, of Mr. Sweet’s beautiful publications.” 
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HPiscellaneous Gnolish Witerature, 


INCLUDING 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POETRY AND THE 
DRAMA, MORALS, AND MISCELLANIES. 


’ RS.) SELECTIONS from the Sprcraronr, TATLER, GUARDIAN, and 
BARBAULD'S ( MAS.) SELECT Essay, new edition, complete in 2 vols, post 8v0, elegantly 
printed, with Portraits of Addison and Steele, cloth, Juriform with the Standard Library, (pub. 

at 10s.), 78. Moxon, 1849 


" PHY OF THE MIND; embracing the 
BLAKEYS on 18 FoR OF THE act LOsore Ye period to the present time, 4 vols. 
thick 8vo, very handsomely printed, cloth lettered, (pub. at 3/.), Il. Longmans, 1850 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER. 
Incorporating his Tour to the Hebrides, and accompanied by the Commentaries of all pre- 
<eding Editors. with numerous Additional Notes and Illustrative Anecdotes ; to which are 
edded Two Supplementary Volumes of Anecdotes by Hawkins, Prozzı, MURPHY, TYERS, 
REYKOLDS, STEVENS, and others. 10 vols. 12mo, illustrated by upwards of 50 Views, Por- 
tratts, and Sheets of Autographs, finely engraved on Steel, from wings by SraNYIELD, 
HARDING, &c., cloth, reduced to li. 102. 

This new, improved, and greatly enlarged edition, beautifally printed in the popular form of 
Sir Walter Scott and Byron's Works, is just such an edition as Dr. Johnson himself loved and 
recommended. In one of the Ana recorded in the supplementary volumes of the present 
edition, he says: ‘‘ Books that you may carry to the fire, and hold readily in your hand, are 
the most useful after all. Such books form the mass of general and easy reading.”’ 


BRITISH ESSAYISTS, viz., Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer, Idler, 
and Connoisseur. 3 thick vols. 8vo, Portraits (pub. at 3/. Ss.), cloth, 1/.7s. Either velume 
may be had separate. 


BRITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, containing the complete Works of the prin- 
cipel English Poets from MrLron to Kınxz WHITE. 4 vols. post 8vo. (size of Standard 


Library), printed in a very small but beautiful type. 22 Medallion Portraits (pub. at 2¢. 2s.), - 


cloth, 18s. 


BROUGHAMN'S (LORD) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, and Essay on the British Coz- 
atitution, 3 vols. 8vo, (pub. atid. lls. 6d.), cloth, 12. 1a. 1844-46 
British Constitution (a portion of the preceding work), 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


BURKE'S (EDMUND) WORKS. With a Biographical and Criticdl Introduction by 
Rogers. 32 vols. imperial 8vo, closely but handsomely printed (pub. at 2/. 2s.), cloth, 1/. 10s. 


‘ 

BURKE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF HERALDRY; OR, GENERAL ARMOURY OF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. Comprising a Registry of all Armorish 
Bearings, Crests, and Mottoes, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, including the 
late Grants by the College of Arms. With an Introduction to Heraldry, and a Dictionary of 
Terme. Third Edition, with a Supplement. One very large vol. imperial 8vo, beautifully 
printed in small type, in double columna, by WHITTINGHAM, embellished with an elaborate 

mentlapisce, richly illuminated in gold and colours; also Woodcuts (pub. at 2/. 28.), cloth 
g a 1844 


The most elaborate and useful Work of the kind ever published. It contains upwards of 
80,000 Armorial Bearings, and incorporates all that have hitherto been given by Guillim, Rd- 
mondson, Collins, Nishet, Berry, Robson, and others ; besides many thousand names which 
have never appeared in any previous Work. This volume, in fact, in a small compass, bus 
without abridgment, contains more than four ordinary quartos. 


BURNETT'S HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES, AND OF THE REFORMATION, 
with Historical and Biographical Notices. 3 vols. super royal 8vo. cloth, il. lle. 6d. 


BURNS’ WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, AND NOTES BY 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, CAMPBELL, WORDSWORTH, LOCKHART, &c. Royal 8vo, 
fine Portrait and Plates ( pub. at 18s.), cloth, uniform with Byron, 10s. 6d. 


This is positively the only complete edition of Burne, in a single volume, 8vo. It contains 
mot only every scrap which Burns ever wrote, whether prose or verse, but also a considerable 
number of Scotch national airs, collected and illustrated by him (not given eluewhere) and full 
and interesting accounts of the occasions and circumstances of his various writings. e very 
complete and interesting Life by Allan Canningham alone occupies 164 pages, and the Indices 
and Glossary are very copious. The whole forms a thick elegantly printed volume, extending 
fn all to 848 pases. The other editions, including one published in similar shape with an 
abridgment of the Life by Allan Cunningham, comprised in only 47 pages, and the whole volume 
iu only 594 pages, do not contain above two-thirds of the above. 


CARY'S EARLY FRENCH POETS. A Series of Notices and Translations, with an 
Introduc Sketch of the History of French Poetry ; Edited by his Son, the Rev. Hzxar 
Cany, Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 2046 
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CARYS LIVES OF ENGLISH POETS, supplementary to Da. Jounson’s “ Lives.” 
Edited by his Son. Foolacap 8vo, cioth, 7s. 1886 


CHURTON’S RAILROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND; Historical, Topographical, and 
Picturesque; descriptive of all the Cities, Towns, Country Seats, and Subjects of local inte- 
rest on the various Lines, imperial 8vo, cloth, with map and numerous cuts, (pub. at il. 1+. Js 
reduced to 10s. 6d. . 1851 


CLASSIC TALES. Cabinet Edition, comprising the Vicar of Wakefield, Elizabetk, 
Paul and Virginia, Gulliver’s Travels, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Sorrows of Werter, 
Theodosius and Constantia, Castle of Otranto, and Rasselas, complete in 1 volume, 12mo; 

medallion Portraits (pub. at 10s. 6d.), cloth, Ss. 6d. 


COPLEY’S (FORMERLY MRS. HEWLETT) HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND ITS 
ABOLITION. Second Edition, with an Appendix, thick small 8vo, fine Portrait of 
Clarkson (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 4s. 6d, 1830 


COWPER’'S POETICAL WORKS, including his Homer, edited by Carr. Ilustrated 
edition, royal 8vo, with 18 beaptiful Engravings on Steel, after Designs by Hanrvxy, cloth, gilt 
edges, 15s. 

CRAIK'S ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 08, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HIS- 
TORY. 4 vols. post 8vo, with fine Portraits on Steel of WALTER DEVEREUX EARL or Essex, 
Auxz DucHEss or MONMOUZH AND BUCCLEUCH, Mary Tupon, and Sır ROBERT DuNLEY, 
cloth (pub. at 23. 2s.), 18s. 


CRIMINAL TRIALS IN SCOTLAND, narrated by JoHN Hitt Burton. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, (pub. at 18s.), cloth, De. 1852 


D’'ARBLAY'S DIARY AND LETTERS; edited by her Nıece, including the Period 
of her Residence at the Court o” Queen Charloye. 7 vols, smallsvro. With Portraits, cloth 
extra, e . . 


DAVIS'S SKETCHES OF CHINA, During an Inland Journey of Four Months; with 
.an Account of the War. 2 vols. post 8ro, with a new Map of China (pub. at 16¢.), cloth 92. 1841 


DIBDIN’S (CHARLES) SONGS. Admiralty edition, complete, with a Memoir by 
T. Dıspın. Illustrated with 13 Characteristic Sketches, engraved on Steel by GEORGB 
CRUIKSHANK. 12mo, cloth lettered, 5s. 1848 


DOMESTIC COOKERY, by a Lady (Mars. Runner). New Edition, with numerous 
additional Receipta, by Mrs. BrrcH, 12mo, with 9 Plates (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 3e. 


EGYPT AND NUBIA, illustrated from Burckhardt, Lindsay, and other leading Autho- 
rities, by J. A. St. JoHN. 125 fine Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo, (pub. at 12¢.), cloth, 5s. 


EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE; with the Private Correspondence 
between Charles I. and sir Edward Nicholas, Hyde Earl of Clarendon, Sir Richard Browne, 
&c. Portraits. New Edition, considerably enlarged, 4 vols, post 8vo. Il. 


NN’S PASTON LETTERS, Original Letters of the Paston Family, written during the 

FE Reigns of Henry VI ER and Richard III, by various persons of Rank and Conse: 
quence, chiefly on Historical Subjects. New Edition, with Notes and Corrections complete. 
2 vols. bound in ], square 12mo (pub. at 10s.), cloth gilt, 5e. Quaintly bound in maroon 
morocco, carved boards, in the early style, gilt edges, 152. 

The original edition of this very curious and interesting series of historical Letters is a rare 
book, and sells for upwards of ten guineas. The present is not an abridgement, as might be 
supposed from its form, but gives the whole matter by omitting the duplicate version of the 
letters written vin an ohsolete language, and adopting only the more modern, readable version, 

ublished by Fenn. 

P ‘The Paston Letters are an important testimony to the progressive condition of society, and 
come in as a precious link in the chain of the moral history of England, which they alone in 
this period supply. They stand indeed singly in Europe allam. 


FIELDING’S WORKS, EDITED BY ROSCOE, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 
(Tom Jones, Amelia, Jonathan Wild, Joseph Andrews, Plays, Essays, and Miscellanies.) 
medium 8vo, with 20 capital plates by CRUIKSHANK (pub. at li. 42.), cloth gilt, 148. 

*¢Ofall the works of imagination to which English genius has given origin, the writings of 
Hen Fielding are perhaps most decidedly and exclusively her own.”’—Sir Walter Scott. 
“The prose Homer of human nature.”’— Lord Byron. 


FOSTER’S ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER; on a Man’s Writing Memoirs 
of Himself; on the epithet Romantic; on the Aversion of Menof Taste to Evangelical Religion, 
&c. Fcap. 8vo, Eighteenth Edition (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 58. 

**T have read with the greatest admiration the Essays of Mr. Foster. He is one of the most 
profound and eloquent writers that England has produced.”’—Sir James Mackintosh. 


FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. New Edition 
. elegantly printed, in fcap. 8vo, now first uniform with his Essays on Decision of Character, 
eloth, 5s. 
“Mr. Foster always considered this his best work, and the one by which he wished his 
literary claims to be estimated.”’ 
‘A work which, popular and admired, as it confessedly is, has never met with the thousandth 
part of the attention which it deserves.””—Dr. Pye Smith. j 


.. 
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RTS LAN FRANCE, AND SPAIN, &o, 
FROISSART by GHRON CLES On ena Woodcuts, 2 vous, super-royal 10, 


(pub. as 14. 168.), cloth lettered, 14. Ss. 


FROIGSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUST RATIONS OF, 74 Pilates, printed in gold and 
colours, 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, b: und, yncut (pub. at i“ 10s.), 3. ‘10s. 
the same, large paper, 2 vols. royal 4to, half bound, uncut (pub. af 104.108), 6}. 8 


ROISSART’ LES, WITH THE 74 ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
F IN Ae CHRONICI royal Svo, elegantly half-beund red morocco, gilt edges, embice- 
matically tooled (pub. at 61. 62.), 44. 108. 1849 


ETTEER.— NEW EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, AND GEOGRA. 
PHICAL DICTIONARY, more complete than any hitherte re petite, New Edition, revised 
and com mpleted to the Pea ape time by Jou» THomson (E Universal Atlas, &e.), 
very thick 8vo (1040 pages) Maps (pub. at 185. ), cloth, 129 

This comprebenaive volume is the latest, and by far he best ut Universal Gesetteer of its size. 
It Includes a full account of Afghanistan, New Zealand, & 


GELL'S (SIR WILLIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME 2 AND ITS VICINITY. An 

Improved Edition, complete Ir in one vol. Ovo, with several Pistes, cloth, 129. With a very large 

of Rome and ite Environs (from a most careful trigonometrical survey), m ‚mounted on cloth 

and folded in a case so as to form a volume. Together 2 vols. Sve, cloth, i 1846 

“ Theae volumes are 20 e with what is valuabie, tk:st were we te eurploy our cor entire 

journal, we could after all afford ‘but a meagre indication of their interest worth, It is, 

ndeed, a lasting memorial of eminent literary exertion, devoted to a suhject of great import- 

ance, and one dear, not only to every acholar y butte every readar of iptelligence to whom the 
truth of history is an object of consideration.’ 


GLEIG'S MEMOIRS OF WARREN HASTINGS, first Governor-General of Bengal. 8 
volg, Svo, fine Portrait (pub. at 23. Se.), cloth, 14. 


GIL - BLAS, trens.ated from the French of im Sıaz. With 24 fine line Eogrering 
x SMIRKE, 4 vols, in 2, fcap. Svo. extra cloth, gilt edges, (pub. at 11. 160.), 108. 


GOLDSMITH'S WORKS, with a Life and Notes, 4 vols. feap. 8vo, with engraved Titlen 
a zes by StoTHamp and CRUIKSHANK. New and elegant Edition (pub. at 1/.), extra 
clo e 

* Can any author—can even Sir Walter Scott, be co: with Goldsmith for the variety, 
many lights power ofhiscompositions? You may take ‘im and ‘cut him out in little stars,’ se 
o2a be sent to Athenaeum. 
e volumes of Guldsmith will ever constitute one of the most preeirus “wells of English 
undefiled. Quarterly Review. 


GO0D'S (OR: JOHN, N MASON) BOOK OF NATUBE; 3 vol, foolscap Bro, cloth, 


GORDON'S HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, and of the Wars and Cam- 
Pore arising from the Struggles of the Greek Patriots in emancipating their country from the 
urkish ah yoke. By the late rose Gorpon, General of a Division of the Greek Army. 
tion, 2 vals, 8vo, Maps and Plans (pub. 4 14. 104.), cloth, 108, 6d. 1843 


GORTON'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. A new and en larged Edition, with a 
Supplement, completing the Work to the present time, 4 vols. 8vo, cloth lettered, 14. 11s. 6d. 


HEEREN’S (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, translated, from the German viz. 
—Asıa, New Eäition, complete in 2 vols.—ÄrRICA, 1 vol.- Europs AXD ITS COLONIES, 1 
vol. — ANCIENT GREECE, and HISTORICAL TREATISES, 1 vol— MANUAL OF AXCIANT His- 
TORY, 1 vol. —togeiker, 6 yals. Br 8v0 en Be 72.), cloth lettered, uniform, 24. 53. 

with General Inderes. 
‘ Professor Heerer's Historical Rane Researches stand in the very highest rank among those with 
which modern Germany has enriched the Literature of Europe.” Quarterty Review. 


' Ss IN 
HEERENRLUST ORAL BESRARSIERNTS-THELRGHTIER INTTRSOUNER, 

opians, edition, corrected ughou use 
Auther, new Appeniives: a and other Additions. Complete in 1 vol, 8vo, ro cloth, 1 


ERENS H 
ED TRADES Or TR ANCIENT NATIONS OF MBIA. inching the Persian ee 
aa Babylonians, Seytitians, and Indians. New. and improved Eedities, complete in 2 


vols. 8vo, elegant! rinted ub. originally at 22. Se. 
“One of the moat ¥ ecquiitions ı to’’our histerien, stories since the days of 
Gibbon,”*—., Alban. 
HEEREN’S ANCIENT trensiated Barcrort; and HISTORICA 
TREATISES; vis.—ı. The Poll slated br, the Re Reformation. IT. The grt zat 


gress, and Practical Influence oi Political 7 Theorie III. Tha Rise Growth of the Gontl- 
Scovel Interests of Greet Britain. In) vai ot it Inden ciuth. Ihe en 
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Pn aap ae a a EEE 
"NS mA STOR THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
bi 3A A UAL OF OWES Hist ite NY eotion at the close of ec aneenth Century, 
» fta ve establishment upon the Fall of N oleon ‚translsted from the Fifth German Edition, 

te [7 Vv 'e ce Cy ie 
“fie best] Aistor y of Modera Burope that hes yet appeared, and it is likely long to remain 


without a rival.—4 1. 
“ A work ot sterling value, which will diffase useful knowledge for generations afer all the 


shallow pretenders to that distinction ere fortunately forgotten.”’— Literary e 


" ISTORY, particularly with to the Conati- 
WEEREN'S ; MANUAL OF ANCI ENTE the States of Antiquity. T , corrected 


and improved. 8vo (pub. at 15s.), cloth 12s. 
Pre vo (P we New Edition, with Index. 1347 


‘We never remember to have seen a Work in which so much useful knowledge was con- 
@ensed into so smalla compass. A careful examination convinces us that this book will be 
useful for our English higher schools or eollegts, and will contribute to direct attention to the 
better and more instructive parts of history. The translation is executed with great fidelity. 
—Quarteriy Journal of Education. 


' iT G RA , For the use of Schools and 
HEERENS MAN UAL OF, ANCIENT een AP 12mo (pub. at 2s. ed.) 
cloth, 2s. ord, Talboys, 1 


HOBBES’ COMPLETE WORKS, English and Latin, edited by Sın W. MoLESWORTE. 
Portrait and pilates. 16 vols, Svo, (pub.wt @. z.}, cloth, 3/. Se. 
The Latin Works forın 5 vols, the English Works 11 vols, each with a General Index. As 
fewer were printed of the Latin than of the English, the former are not seid separately, 
but the Eng 1} vols. may be had for li. 160, 


MUME AND SMOLLET’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, complete in 1 large vol., with a 
Memoir of Hume, impli. Svo, fine portraita of the authors, extra cloth (pub. at 1/. 5s.), 1. Is. 


JAMES'S WILLIAM THE THIRD, comprising the History of his Reign, illustrated in a 
series of unpublished letters, addressed to the ke of Shrewsbury, by JAMES VERNOX, 
Secretary of State; with Introduction and Notes, by G. P. R. Jauxs, Esq., 3 vols. 8vo, Por- 
traits (pub. at 2/, 2s.), cloth, 18s. 1841 


dAENISCHS CHESS PRECEPTOR ; anew Analysis of the openings of Games; trans- 
- lated, with Noves, by WALKER, 8vo, cloth, lettered (pub. at 155.), Gs. Gd. 1847 


JOHNSON'S {DR.) ENGLISH DICTIONARY, printed verbatim from the Author's Inst 
Folio Edition, With all the Exampies in fall, To which are prefixed a History of the Lan- 
guage, and an English Grammar. 1 iarge vol. imperial 8vo (pub. at 2. 3s.), cloth, 183. 


JOHNSON’S (DR.) LIFE AND WORKS, by Murruy. New and improved Edition, 
complete in 2 thick vols. Svo, Portrait, cloth (pub. at 1. 11s. 6d.), 158. 1830 


JOHNSONIANA; a Collection of Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered from 
nearly a hundred different Publications, and not contained in BoswErL’s Life of Johnson. 
Edited | by J. W. Cnoxzr, M.P. thick fcap. 8vo, portrait and frontispiece (pub. at 10s.), 
€ © ? eo oo 


JOHNSTON'S TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, through the Country of Adel, 
to the Kingdom of Shoa. 2 vols. 8vo, Map and Plates (pub. at ll. 6.) cloth, 108. 6d. 1844 


KNIGHT'S JOURNEY-BOOKS OF ENGLAND. BERKSHIRE, including a full 
Description of Windsor. With 23 Engravings on Wood, ard a large illuminated Map. 
Reduced to 18. 6d, 

HAMPSHIRE, Including the Isle of Wight. With 32 Engravings ood, and a large . 
minated Map. Reduced to Pr on W . im 
DERBYSHIRE, including the P th ravir le 
ated Map. Er inc] ud ing tt oF eak, &c. With 23 Engravings on Wood, and a large illumi 


KENT, with 58 Engravings on Wood, and a large illuminated Map. Redaced to 2s. 6d. 


KNIGHTS OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES: a Porraarr GALLERY of the most 
eminent Statesmen, Lawyers, Warriors, Artists, Men of Letters and Science, &c., of Great 
Britain, aceompanied by full and original Biographies (written hy LoRD Brove Ham, CRAIK, 
Dz MorGaAn, and others), imperial 4to, with 74 fine Portraits on steel, 12large coloured Plates 
of remarkable buildings, and upwards of 350 historical and decorative Vignettes on wood, 
cloth gilt (pub. at bs. 2». 6d.), 158 


KNOWLES'S IMPROVED WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, containin 
above 50,000 additional Words; to which is added an Accentuated Vocabulary of Classical an 
Beripture Proper Names, new editien, in 1 thick handsome voluaie, large 8¥0, with Portrait, 
eloth lettered (pub, at 11. &s.), 7s. 6d. ” 


LACONICS; OR, THE BEST WORDS Of THE BEST AUTHORS. Seventh 
Fir vols. 18mo, with elegant Frontispieces, containing 30 Portraits (pub. at 15s.). cloth 
” ‘Tate pleasent eolleotion of d 
aan ane en eer Cres rom the beet agli euthors 


MO eae ee aes co ind Verietions Kieh  Onpsrvetiogs en the frincte 
c 18 cles an arietios ; . 
pies and practice of Breeding. Thick Bvo, (pub. at li. sn), cloth, 5s. servations on the princi 
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° > THE HEIMSKRINGLA, or CHRONICLE of the 
LAING'S KINGS OF NORWAY i from the Icelandic of Snorrp Sturleson, with a preliminary 
Dissertation and Notes by SAMUzL Larne, Esq, ; 3 vols., Bro.; cloth, (pub. at 1. 16s. ), 180. 


‘ complete; containing his Letters, Essays of Elia, 

LANES SHA RLES) WORK he Author, including the additional Memorials vA Sra T. N. 

TaLrounpD, in 1 atout volume royal 8vo, handsomely printed, with Portrait and Vignette Title, 
(pub. at 16s.), cloth, 12s. 


REA. 3 vols. 6vo. With a very large Map of 
LEAKES (COL, )TRAVELZ „N THE MOREA Plates of ancient Greek Thscriotions ke. 
(pub. at 2/, 8s.), cloth, 11. 82. 1830 


. ) NDENCE, with many Pieces in Prose and 
ESS A Et it. 86), cloth: 12. 1538 


LEIGH HUNT’S STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS, (laute, 3 riosto, 
Bofardo, Sasso, Puici), with Lives ofthe Writers. 2 vols, post $vo, (pub. at 12. 4s.), cloth, 106. 
*,* This elegant work is for the Italian Poets what Lamb’s Tales are for Shakespeare. 


LODGE’S (EOMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
AND MANNERS, in the Reigns of Henry VIIT., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James I. 
Second Edition, with above 80 Autographs o: the principal Characters of the period. Three 
vols. 8vo. (pub. at 1/. 16.), cloth, 1é. 1838 


MACGREGOR’S COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF ALL NATIONS. A Digest of 
the Resources, Legislation, Tariffs, Dues, Shipping, Imports, Exporta, Weights and Measures, 
&c., &c. of All Nations, including all the British Commerce. reales, 5 large vols, super- 
royal 8vo. cloth, (pub. at 7/. 10s.), 24. 120. 6d. 


MALCOLM’S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. Two vols. 8vo, third edition, with large 
Map (pub. at 14. 8s.), cloth, 18s. 1832 


MALTE-BRUN AND BALBI'S UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY; comprising, 1. The 
History of Geographical Discovery; 2. Principles of Physical Geogra hy; 3. Complete De- 
scription, from most recent sources, of all the Countries of the orld. New and enlarged 
Edition, revised and corrected throughout, with an Alphabetical Index of 13,500 Names. 
Thick &vo, cloth (pub. at 1/. 19s.), reduced to 15s, 1851 


MARRYATS BORNEO AND THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. Imperial 8vo, 
richly illustrated with numerous beautiful Lithographs, tinted like Drawings, and Engravings 
on wood (pub. at ll. Lie. 6d.), cloth gilt, 12s. 1848 


MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY ; forming a popular 
and Authentic Description of ail the Colonies of the British Empire, and embracitg Hemd 
tory— Physical Geography—Geology—Climate— Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdome— 
Gorernment— Finance—Milltary Defence_Commerce—Shippin —Monetary System— Religion 
—Population, White and Coloured—Education and the Press—Emigration—Social State, &c., 
of each Settlement. Founded on Official and Public Documents, furnished by Government, 


the Hon. East India Company, &c. Illustrated by Original Maps and Plates, 8 volumes, 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, IL. 1s. 


etek volume of the above series is complete in itself, and sold separately, as follows, 


THe CANADAS, UPPER AND LOWER. 
New SOUTH WALES, Van Digmen’s LAND, Swan Rıver, and SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


THe Wssı Inpigs. Vol. I.—Janıalca, Hon T Tob G 
and the Virgin Isles. 8, uras, Trinidad, Tobago, Granada, the Bahamas, 


Tue West Invıes. Vol.II.—British Gulana, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Demerara, 


Eme ulbo, Berbice, Anguilla, Tortola, St. Kitt’s, Barbuda, Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, 
o je 


Nova Scorra, New Brunswicx, CATE Breton, Prince Epwanp's Isız, THE Bax- 
MUDAS, NEWFOUNDLAND, and Hupsox’s Bay. 
Tux East Inpies. Vol. I. containing Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Agra, &c. 
Tue East Inprgs. Vol. If. 
BRITISH Possessioxs IN THE INDIAN AND ATLANTIC OCEANS, viz.—Ceylon, Penang 
Malacca, Sings ore, Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, the Falkland 
e 


Islands, St. ena, and Ascension. 
MARTIN’S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA, Political, Commercial, and Social. Two vols. 
Svo, 6 Maps, Statistical Tables, &c, (pub. at 13. 4e.), cloth, 14s. 1847 


MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Three handsome vols. 8vo. 
Embellished with numerous highly-finished Line-Engravings by CoorEr and other eminent 
Artists, consisting of Battle-Pieces, Portraits, Military Plans and Maps; besides a great 
number of fine Wood Engravings ; (pub. at 3i. 7s.), elegant in gilt cloth, id. 168. Large paper, 
India proofs (pub. at 3l.), gilt cloth, 23. 120. 6d. 

“ Mr. Maxwell's ‘ Life of the Duke of Wellington, in our opinion, has no rival among similar 
publications of the day. . . . . Wepronounce it free from flattery and bombast, succinct 
and masterly. . © . . The type and mechanical execution are admirable; the plans of 
hattles and sieges numerous, ample, and uselul; the portraits of the Duke and his warrior 
Contemporaries many and faithful; the battle pictures animated and brilliant; and the 
vignettes of costumes and manners worthy of the military genius of Horace Vernet himself.” 


— mes. 

MAXWELL’S HISTORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1798, with Memoirs of © 
the Union, and of Emmett’s Insurrection in 1868, cloth, 8vo. with Portraits and numerous 
Ulustrations on steel by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, new edition, gilt cleth, (pub. at 16s.), Oe. 
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MINIATURE LIBRARY (BOIIN’S.) 
All foolscap 12mo., printed on the finest paper, and very eleganily boarded in the new eiyle & 
morocco cloth. 

BARBAULD AND AIKIN’S EVENINGS AT HOME; comprising a great variety 
of amusing Instraction for Young Persons, complete, elegantly printed, frontispieces, 
eloth gilt (pub. at 6s.), 3s.; or with gilt edges, 3s. td. 

BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. One stout, closely but elegantly 
printed volume, fcap. 12mo. with fine equestrian portrait of Napoleon, and frontispiece, 
eloth gilt, (pub. at 5s.), 38. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4s. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Quite complete, including the Third Part 
with a Life and numerous explahatory Notes by the Rev. T. Scott. Elegantly printed on 
fine wove paper, and embellishedwith 25 fine full-sized Woodcuts by HARvEY, contalnin 
all in! Sout ey’ edition, alse a fine frontispiece and vignette, cloth gilt, 3¢. Gd. ; or wii 
g ges, 48. 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, including several Suppressed Poems not published 
Fr other editions, in 1 thick vol., with a beautiful Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; or with 

edges, is. 

BYRON'S DON JUAN, complete, elegantly printed, frontispieces, cloth gilt, (pub. 
at 5e.), 28. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 38. 

CHEEVER’S LECTURES ON BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, and the 
Life and Times of Bunyan, frontispieces, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

COLERIDGE'S SELECT POETICAL WORKS, cloth gilt, 2s.; or gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS, with a short Life by Souruzy, including (for the 
first time in a smali size), all the Copyricur PoEMSs, complete in one handsome volume, 
fcap. 24mo, (700 pages), very elegantly printed, with two extremely beautiful Frontispieces 
after Hırvzy, engraved on Steel by Goo»ALL, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4s. 

DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS, complete in 1 vol. with a Portrait, Frontispiece 
and Vignette Title, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4s. 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE; comprising an improved 
edition of Chesterfield’s Advice to his Son on Men and Manners; and THE Youre MAN’s 
Own Boox; a Manual of Politeness, Intellectual _ Improvement, and Moral Deportment, 
calculated to form the Character on a solid Basis, and to insure Respectability and Success 
in Life, one elegantly printed volume, frontispiece, cloth gilt, 2s.; or with gilt edges, 22. 6d. 

HEBER'S (BISHOP) AND MRS. HEMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. Three vols. 
in one, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; or with gilt edges, 3s. 

HERRICK’S POETICAL WORKS, complete in one thick volume, elegantly printed, 
fine frontispiece by CATTERMOLE, cloth gilt, 3s.; or with gilt edgea, 3s. 6d. . 

JOE MILLER'’S JEST BOOK; being a Collection of the most excellent Bon Mots, 
Brilliant Jests, and Striking Anecdotes in the English Language, complete in one thick and 
closely but flegantly printed volume, frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 4s.), 3s.; or with gilt 

es, 38, 

NEW JOE MILLER. A Selection of Modern Jests, Witticisms, Droll Tales, &e. 
cloth gilt, 28. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 3s. 

LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, viz., Voices of the Night—Evangeline— 
Seaside and Fireside—Spanish Students—Poetical Translations, 2 vols. in 1, portrait and 
frontispieces, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 3s. 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS, viz., Outre-Mer—Hyperion—Kavanagh, 8 
vols. in 1, cloth gilt 2s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 3s. 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, with Life and Notes by Dr. Stessıng;; to which 
is prefixed Da. CHANNING’S Essay on Milton. Frontisplece, cloth gilt, (pub. at 6¢.), 
Se. 6d. ; or with gilt edges, 4s, 

OSSIAN’S POEMS, translated by Macnrenrson; with Dissertations concerning 
the Era and Poems of Ossıan; and Dr. Brain's Critical Dissertation. Complete in 
1 neatly printed volume, frontispiece, new Edition, cloth gilt (pub. at 4s.), 3s.; or with 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d 

POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD, complete, with Explanatory Notes and Index, and an 
Essay on the Life, Writings, and Genius of Homer, elegantly printed, frontispieces, cloth 
gilt (pub. at 6s.), 3s.; or with gilt edges, 3a. Gd. 

This is the only pocket edition with notes, 

SCOTT'S (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS; containing Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, Marmion, Lady of the Lake, Don Roderick, Rokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songs; 
with Notes, anda Life of the Author, complete in 1 elegantly printed volume, portrait and 
frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 5s.), 3s. Gd.; or with gilt edges, 48. 

STURM’S REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOD, and of his Providence 
throughout all Nature, translated from the German, complete in 1 elegantly printed yo!., 
frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 5s.), 3s. ; or-with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS, with his Castle of Indolence; 4 beautiful woodcuts, 
cloth gilt, 2%. ; or with gilt edges, 2s 6d. 

ATHEK AND TH . Two vols. in one, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; 
V. UTE ore, ae. E AMBER WITCH » gilt, 2s. 6d.; or 
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MONSTRELETS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, by Cotowns 
Joxwzs, with Notes, and upwards of 160 Woodcute (ualform with Froissart), 3 vols. super 
royal Svo, cloth lettered (pub. at 13. 10¢.), 14. 4s. 


WELSON’S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES, by Siz Hanais Nıcosms, 7 vols, 8vo. 
(pub. at Sl. 10s.), cloth, 3. Te. 1845-46 


EN, his P and Times. Third Edition. 
EN ER ehr. “portale, Post Wo, (pub. af fds), 6. 


PEPY’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, edited by Lorgp Baarsnooge. New 
and improved Edition, with important Additions, including upwards of Iwo Hundred Letters. 
4vola, crown Svo, cloth extra, il. 1804 


PERCYS RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, consisting of Old Heroie 
Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Barlier Poets, togetier with some of later date, 
and a copious Glossary, complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo. New and elegant Edition, with beau- 
tifully engraved Title and Frontispiece, by STBPHANOFF (pub. at )öe.), cloth gilt, 7s. Sd. 


POPE'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in 1 thick volume, foolscap Svo., frontispiece 
and vignette, cloth gilt, (pub. at 5s.), 3s. 6d, 1842 


RAFFLES’ HISTORY OF JAVA, with an Account of Bencoolen, and Details of the 
Commerce and Resources of the Indien Archipelago. Edited by Lapy Rarries. Together 
2 vols, Bvo, and a aplendid quarto Atlas, containing apwards of 100 Plates by DANIBLL, many 
finely coloured (pub. at 3é. 10s.), cloth, 1/. 7s. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Cabinet Pictorial Edition, including his farther Adventures, 
with Life of Derum, &¢ , upwards of 60 fine Weodcuts, from D by Harver, post 8vo. 
New and improved Edition, with additional cuts, cloth gilt, 48. 6d. 

~ The only small edition which is quite complete. 
‘Perhaps there exists no work, either of instruction or entertainment, In the English lan- 
age, whieh has deen mere generally read ur more deservedly admired, than the Lifp and 
dventures of Robinson Crusoe.’’—Sir Waiter Bcott. 

ROBIN HOOD; a Collection of all the Poems, Songs, and Ballads relating to this cele- 
brated Yeoman ; to which is prefixed, his History from inedited Documents, and a Memoir of 
Rrrsox, by J. i. Guren, F.S.A. Two vols. elegaatiy printed in crown 8vo, with Portrait of 

n, and upwards of 120 tasteful wood engravings by FAIRHORT, extra cloth (pub. at 
2. 106.), reduced to 158. 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. A New end complete Edition, with engraved 
Frontispleces and 7 Maps. 2 vols. bound in 1 stout handsome vol. royal 6vo, (pub. at ll. 4s.), 


» 130. . 
The only complete otition in a com form; it is uniform in size and appearance with 
Moaon’s Series of Dramatists, &c. e previous editions of Rollin ina single volume are 


greatly abridged, and contain scarcely half the work. 


ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE TENTH. New and much 
improved Edition, edited by his Son, THomas Roscoz. Complete in 1 stout vol. Bro, closely 
bat very handsomely printed, illustrated by 3 fine Portraits, and numerous illustrative En- 
gravings, as head and tail- pieces, cloth, 1. 4s. 1845 


ROSCOE’S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, CALLED “ THE MAGNIFICENT.” 
New and much improved Edition, edited by his Son, Thomas Roscoe. Complete in 1 stout 
vol. 8vo, closely but very handsomely printed, Lllastrated by numerous Engravings, introduced 
as head and tall-pieces, cloth, 12s. 1845 

“ T have not terms sufficient to express my admiration of Mr. Roscoe’s gentus and erudition, 
or my gratitude for the amusement and information I have received. I recommend his labours 
to our country as works of unquestionable genius and uncommon merit. ey add the name of 
Roscoe to the very first rank of English Classical Historians.” — Matthias, Pursuits of Literature. 

“ Roscoe is, J think, by far the best of our Historians, both for beauty of style and for dee 
reflections; and his translations of poetry are equal to the originals.’’— te, Bari af Orford 


ROSCOE’S ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of the Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici, with an Appendix of Original Documents. &vo, Portrait of Lorenzo, and 
Plates (pub. at 14s.), boards, 7s., or in 4to, printed to match the original edition. Portrait and 
Pilates (pub. at 13. 11s. 6d.) boards, Ie. 

*,%* This volume ie su mentary to all editions of the work. 


ROXBURGHE BALLADS, edited by Jonw Payne Coxrzrer, post 4to, beautifully 
rinted by WHITTINGHAM, and embellished with 56 curlous Woodcuts, half bound morocco, 
the Roxburghe style (pub. at 14. 4s.), 120. 1847 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. Vatry’s Cabinet Pictorial Edition, with 
Life, Glossarial Notes, and Historical Digests of each Play, &c. 15 vols. feep. 8vo, with 171 
Plates engraved on steel after Designs of the most distinguished British Artists; also Fao- 
simiies of all the known Autographs of Shakespeare (pub. at 3, 15e.), cloth, rich gilt, 21. 5s. 1848 


. 1 vol. 8vo, with Explanatory N and 
SHE Suirty Um» Jones, Ferweit (pub at i), oot, Ta 6. sory Notas ania 
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SHAKSPEARE’ . Pocket Edition, with a Life by ALEXANDER 
RES BLA “Ss one a EMS. sated in a Diamond type, with 40 eel Engravings 
(pub. at 10s. 6d.), cloth, 5s. 1848 


AKSP 'S AND E with Explanatory Notes, and a Sketch of his 
SHAK: PERE TRAYS f by CR OEMS, win llastrated by 40 large Designs on wood 
by W. Harvey. Sixth Edition, thick 8vo. cloth, 108. 6d. 

LOSSER'S HISTORY OF THE XVitith CENTURY, AND OF THE XiXth 
till the Overthrow of the French Empire; with particular reference to M ental Cultivation and 
Progress. 'Iranalated from the German by Davison, with copious Index. 8 thick vols, 8vo, 
(pub. at 42. 168.}, cloth extra, 13. 82. 

PW. D DISASTERS AT SEA. Narratives of the most remarkable 
SHIFWRECKS, AND DISASTEI &e. comprising the ‘' Loss of the Wager,”’ -‘ Mutiny of the 
Bounty,” &c. 12mo, Frontispiece and Vignette (pub. at 6e.), cloth, 32. 


SMOLLETT’S WORKS, Edited by Roscox. Complete in 1 vol. (Roderick Random, 
phrey Clinker, Peregrine Pickle, Launcelot Greaves, Count Fathom, Adventures of an 
Atom, Travels, Plays, &e.) Medium sve, with 21 capital Plates, by Cavızszanx (pub. at 
14. 4s ), cloth gilt, 14s. 
* Perhaps no hook ever written excited such peale of inextinguisliable laughter as Smol- 
lett’s.—Sir Waller Scott. 


STERNE'S WORKS. Complete in 1 vol. Sva, Portrait and Vignette (pub. at 184.) 


cloth, lts. 


ST. PIERRE’S WORKS, including the “ Studies of Nature,” “ Paul and Vir inia,” and 
the “ Indian Cottage,” with a Memoir of the Author, and Notes, by the Rav. E. CLABxR 
complete in 2 thick vols. fcap. 8vo, Portrait and Frontispieces (pub. at lds.), cloth, 7s. 1848 


SWIFT'S WORKS. Edited by Roscoz.' Complete in 2 vols, medium 870, Portrait, 
(pub. at 12. 128.), cloth gilt, 12. 40, 
* Whoever in the three kingdoms has any books at all has Swift.””— Lord Chesterfield. 
IA AND THE HOLY LAND, their Scenery and their People; being Inci 
SYRIA A and Travel, from BURCKHARDT, Liwpaar. Bosinson and Diner leading Rome of 
by W. k. KELLY. With 180 fine Wood Fogravings. Demy 8vo, (pub. at 122.}, Cloth, 5s, 


TAAFES HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, &o., 4 vols. in 2, Syo. cloth 


TAYLOR'S (W. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIMERSITY QF DUBLIN. Numerous 
Wood Engravings of ite Buildings and Academic Costames (pub. at 12.), cloth, 72. 6d, 1845 


THE F the 10 in 1 thick vol- 
TIGRE STONY, OF TIE ERENCM REVOLUTION, the 20 pra in 1 ic vo 


S' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE 
THIER att in 1 thick vel., reyal ae UA printed, cloth lettered Qh. NAPOLE ON , 


TUCKER'S LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED. Complete in 2 vols. Syo. (pub. ati. 10s.), 
oth, 138. 


“ The ‘Light of Nature’ is a work which, after much conaideration, I think myself antho- 
rized to call the most original and profound that has ever appeared on moral philosophy. —Sir 
James Mackintosh, 

TYTLER'S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY. New Edition, thick 12mo, (526 
closely printed pages), steel Frontispfece (pub. at 3s. » Cloth, 32. 6d, 


WADE'S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. Comprehendin 
. 9 classified Analysis of Events and Occurrences in Church and State, and of the Constitution 
Political, Commercial, I ntelleetual, and Social Progress of the United Kingdom, from the firs 
Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of Queen Victoria, with very copious Index and 
lement, New Edition. 1 large remarkably thick vol. royal 8vo, (1200 pages), cloth, 182, 


P- 

WALPOLE. MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE & HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
Evior W ‚ including O i 
it Ror of Walpole and Mit Bay [pcb ade oe rear He Vl a, 


WATERSTON'S CYCLOPADIAOFC CE, MERCANTILE 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY AND QMERCE M jr Edition uw, FINANCE, 


WELSFORD ON THE ORIGIN AND RAMIFIGATIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, preceded b En into th imitive 5 ‚ Pinal 
Settlements of the princip European tions, a cleth lettered” ab ae ae an and 

ELSFORD’S MITHR 3 "3 bv 
Ww ROS Bye kh ARIDAT ES MINOR: or an Essay on Language; 8vo., cloth, Ice 
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BSTER" ORCESTER'S NEW CRITICAL AND PRONOUNCING 
WEBSTERS AND SHE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, including Scientific Terms: to which 
are added WaLxEnr’s Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names, 
much enlarged: and a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names. New Edi- 
tion, oneet and entirely revised by Wunczsrzer. In 1 thick vol. royal 8vo (pub. at 14 ae » 
clot. 


128. 
WHITE'S FARRIERY, improved by Rosszx, 8vo, with Plates engraved on steel (pub. 
at 142.), cloth, 78. 


, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
WHT Sa RENT DAY ovale bro Plates (pub, at Il, 8s), cloth, 12s 


" E WAY. Anew and beautiful Edition, with adat. 
WILLIS DEE NG ILLINGS BY I He (pub. at 6s.), extra red Turkey cloth, richly gilt back, 


3e. Gd. 


WRIGHT'S COURT HAND RESTORED, or the Student assisted in reading old old 
Charters, Deeds, &c. small 4to. 23 plates (pub. "at li. 6s.), cloth, 15s. 


Theoloap, Morals, Ecclesiastical Wistorp, Ke. 


BAR! RETT'S SYNOPSIS OF CRITICISMS upon those Passages of the OLD TESTA- 
NT in which Commentators have differed from the Authorized Version ; together with 
an ean pianation Of difficulties in the Hebrew and English Texts. 5 vols, royal 8vo, (pub. 
at 32. 10s.), cioth, 1é, la, 
BAXTER’ S (RICHARD) WORKS, with Sketch of the Life, and Essay on the Genius 
of the Author, € vols. imperial 8vo, (pub. at 4/. 43.), 2. 128. 6d. 


BINGHAM'S ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. New and improved 
Edition, carefully revised, with an enlarged Index. 2 vols. imp). 8vo, cloth, ll. lis. 6d. 1850 
‘Bingham is a writer who does equal honour to the English clergy and to the English nation, _ 

and whose learning is only to be equalled by his moderation and impartiality.”’—Quarterly Rev. 


CALMETS, DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, WITH THE BIBLICAL FRAG- 
by the late CHARLES TarLor. 5 vols. 4to, illustrated by 202 Copper-plate E ave 
in en Te hth greatly enlarged Edition, beautifully printed on fine wove paper (pu 
10/. 10s.), wilt cloth, 4. 14s. 6d. 

‘Mr. Taylor’s improved edition of Calmet’s Dictionary is indispensably necessary to every 
Biblical Student. The additions made under the title of ‘ Fragments’ are extracted from the 
most rare and authentic Voyages and Travels into Judea and other Oriental countries; and 
eonıprehend an assemblage of curious and illustrative descriptions, e xplanatory of Scripture 
incidents, customs, and manners, which could not possibly be ex lain by any other medium 
The numeroua engravings throw great light on Oriental customs.’’—Horne. 


CALMET'S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, abridged, 1 large vol. imp. Bro» 
Woodcuts and Maps (pub. at 1!. 4s.), cloth, 15s 


CARTE, Be MONIES OF THE FATHERS OF THe FIRST I FOUR CENTURIES 


CONSTITUTION AND DOCTRINES OF THE HK OF ENGLAND, | 


as a 1 forth in the XXXIX Articles, 8vo, (pub. at 12s.), cloth, 7s. an Oxford, Ton! 


‘¢ This work may be classed with those of Pearson and Bishop Bull; and such a elassiica- 
tion is no mean honour.’’—Church of England Quarter ly. 


CHARNOCKS DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES OF 
GOD. Complete in 1 thick closely printed vol. 8vo, with Portrait (pub. at 14s.), cloth, 68. 6d. 


“ Perspicuity and depth, metaphysical sublimity and evangelical simplicity, immense learn-. 
ing but irrefragable reasoning, conspire to render this performance one of the most inestimable 
roductions that ever did honour to the sanctified judgment and genius of a human being.”’— 

oplady. 

CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. Containing the following esteemed Treatises, with Pre-. 
tory Memoirs by the Rev. J. 8. Memes, LL.D., viz :__Watson’s Apology for Christianity > 
Graton s Apology for the Bible;- Paley’s Evidences of Christianity; Paley’s Hore Pauline; 
Jenyns’ Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion; Leslie’s Truth of Christianity Demon- 
strated; Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with the Deists; Lesiie’s Short and Easy Method 
with the Jews: Chandler's Plain Reasons for being a Christian : Lyttleton on the Conversion 
of St. Paul; ampbells Dissertation on Miracles; Sherlock’s Trial of the Witnesses, with 

Sequel; West on the Resurrection. In i vol. royal 8vo (pub. at I4s.), cloth, 10s. 


CHRISTIAN TREASURY. Consisting of the following Expositions and Treatises, Edited 
by Memes, viz:—Magee’s Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atone- 
ment and Sacrifice; Witherspoon's Practical Treatise on Regeneration; Boston’s Crook in the 
Lot; Guild’s Moses Unveiled; Guild's Harmony ofall the Prophets; Lesa’s Authenticity, 
Uncorrupted Preservation, and Credibility of the New Testament; Stuart’s Letters on the 
Divinity of Christ. In 1 vol. royal 8vo (pub. at 13s.), cloth, 8%. 


. 
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CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, revised 
condensed by G. H. Hannay, thick 18mo, beautifully printed (pub. at 6s.), cloth, $s. 6d. 
“ An extremely pretty and very cheap edition. It contains all that is useful in the original 
work, omitting only prepositions, conjunctions, &c., which can never be made available for 
purposes of reference. Indeed it is all that the Scripture student can desire." — Guardian. 


EVELYN’S RATIONAL ACCOUNT OF THE TRUE RELIGION, now first pub- 
lished from the original MS. in the Library at Wootton, edited, with Notes, by the Rev. K. M. 
Evanson, B.A., 2 vols. post Svo. (uniform with his Diary), cloth, (pub. at 1/.1s.), 73. 6d. 


FOX'S BOOK OF MARTYRS; thé Acts and Monuments of the Church, edited by 
Dz. CumMMING, 3 vols. imp. 8vo, with upwards of 1000 wood illustrations, imperial 8vo, extra 
cloth (pub. at 3/, 138. 6d.), 2. 120. 6d. . 


FULLER'S (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS; with a Memoir of his Life, by his 
Son, 1 large vol. imperial svo, New Edition, Portrait (pub. at 12. 10s.), cloth, 153, 


GRAVES’S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 8vo, New Edition (pub. 
at 13:.), cloth, 9s. . 1846 

HALL’S (THE REV. ROBERT) COMPLETE WORKS, with a Memoir of his Life, by 
Dr. OLINTHUS GREGORY, and Observations on his Character asa Preacher, by JOHN Foster, 
Author of Essays on Popular Ignorance, &c. ; 6 vols. 8vo, handsomely printed, with beautiful 
Portrait (pub. at 34. 16s.), cloth, contents lettered, 13. 113. 6d. 

The same, printed in a smaller size, 6 vols. feap- 8vo, 1. 1s., cloth lettered. 

“Ss Whoever wishes to see the English language in its perfection must read the writings of that 
great Divine, Robert Hall. He combines the beauties of JoHNson, ADDISON, and BURKE, 
without their imperfections.”—Dugald Stewart. 

‘¢T cannot do better than refer the academic reader to the immortal works of Robert Hall. 
For moral grandeur, for Christian truth, and for sublimity, we may doubt whether they have 
their match in the sacred oratory of any age or country ~~ Professor Sedgwick, 

“ The name of Robert Hall will be placed by posterity among the best writers of the age, as 
well as the most vigorous defenders of religious truth, and the brightest examples of Christian 
charity.”—Sir J. Mackintosh. 

HENRY'S (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Complete in one 
thick closely printed volume, post 8vo, with 26 illustrations on wood, cloth, (uniform with the 
Standard Library), 4s. 6d. 1852. 

HILL'S (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS, by his Friend, the Rev. W. Jones. Edited, 

with a Preface, by the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN (ROWLAND Hırı’s Successor as Minister of 
Surrey Chapel). Second Rdition, carefully revised, thick post 8vo, fine steel Portrait (pub, 
at 10s.), cloth, Ss. 

HOPKINS'S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, with a Memoir of the Author, and a very 

extensive general Index of Texts and Subjects, 2 vals, royal 8vo (pub. at 14. 4s.), cluth, 158. 

‘Bishop Hopkins’s works form of themselves a sound body of divinity. He is clear, vehe- 

ment, and persuasive.” —Bickersteth. . 


HORNE ON THE PSALMS, a Commentary on the Book of Psalms, in which their 
literal sense aud metaphorical application is pointed out. New and elegant edition, complete 
in one volume, vo, cloth (pub. at £s.). 63. 6d. 


HUNTINGDON'S (COUNTESS. OF) LIFE AND TIMES. By a Member of the Houses 
of the Countess, Whitfield, and Wesley (pub. at 11. 42.), cloth, de. ; large vols. 8v0, Portraits 


LEIGHTON’S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS; to which is refixed a Life of the 
Author, by the Rev. N. T. Pearson. New Edition, 3 thick vols. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 14. 48.) 
extra cloth, 16s. The only complete Edition. , 


LEIGHTON’S COMMENTARY ON PETER; with Life by Pzarson, complete in 1 
thick handsomely printed vol. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 12s.), cloth, 9s. 


LIVES OF T“E ENGLISH SAINTS. By the Rev. J. H. Newman and cthers. 
3 thick vols., 12mo, cloth, lettered, 10s, 6d. 


M'CRIE'S LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, with illustrations of the History of the Reformation 
Scotland. New Edition with numerous Additions, and a Memoir, &c. by ANDREW CRICHTON, 
Fcap. 8vo (pub. at &s.), cloth, 32. 6d. 1347 


MAGEE'S (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS, comprising Discourses and Dissertations on the 
Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacrifice; Sermons, and Visitation Charges. With a 
Memoir of his Life, by the Rev. A. H. Kenny, D.D. 2 vols. 8v0 (pub. at il. 68.), cloth, 188, 

“Discovers such deep research, yields so much valuable information, and affords so many 
helps to the refutation of error, as to constitute the most valuable treasure of biblical learning 
of which a Christian scholar can be possessed.”—Christian Observer. 

MORE’S (HANNAH) LIFE. by the Rev. Henny Tompson, post 8vo, printed uniformly 
area works, Portrait, and Wood Engravings (pub. at 12s.), extra cloth, 6s. Cadeti, 1838 

may be called the official edition of Hannah More’s Life. It brings so much new and 
interesting matter into the field respecting her, that it will receive a hearty welcome from the 


public. Among the rest, the ul 
of literary readers.”—Lit trary ers of most of her publications will reward the curiosity 
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naan 
OR HANNA ORKS, complete in 11 vols. fcap. 8ro, with portrait and 
m RES Re cloth, H) i 6d. vl % Mi 2 


MORE'S (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, fcap. Svo, Portrait (pub. at 6s.), cloth, Au. 


MORE’SS (HANNAH) ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER AND PRACTICAL 
WRITINGS OF SI. PAUL, post 8vo (pub. at 10s. 6d.), cloth, Se. 


MORE'S (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY; Or the Infiuenee of the Religion of the 
Heart on the Conduct of the Life, 32mo, Portrait, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The only complete small edition. It was revised just before her death, and contains much 
improvement, which is copyright. 


MORE’S (HANNAH) SACRED DRAMAS chiefly intended for Young People, to whigh 
is added “Sensibility,” an Epistle, Szmo (pub. at 2s. 6d.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
ernie is the last genuine edition, and contains some copyright additions, which are not in any 
other, 


MORE'S (HANNAH) SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS; with Ballads, Tales, Hymns, 
and Epitaphs, 32mo (pub. at 3s. éd.), gilt cloth, gilt edgea, 1s. Bd. ° 


NEFF (FELIX) LIFE AND LETTERS OF, translated from the French of M. Bost, by 
M.A. WYATT, fcap. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 9s. 6d. -1843 


NEWTON'S (REV. JOHN) WORKS, with a Life of the Author, by the Rev. Ricnarp 
Cob ea ee) introduction by ths Rev. T. Cunninenam, M.A. imperial 8vo, with Portrait 
e 3 eo ’ eo 


PALEY'S WORKS, in 1 vol. consisting of his Natural Theology, Moral and Political 
Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Horse Paulinse, Clergyman’s Companion in visiting the 
Sick, &c. 8vo, handaomely printed in double columna (pub. at 10s. 6d.), cloth, 53. 


RIDDLE’S ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; or Annals of the Christian Church 
from its Foundation to the Present Time ; containing a View of General Church History (in- 
cluding Controversies, Sects, and Parties, Ecclesiastical Writers, &c.) 8vo, cloth (pub. at 
16s.), reduced to Je. 6d. 


ROBINSON'S SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS; or, a Practical Improvement of the 
Principal Histories of the Old and New Testament, 2 thick vois., 8vo, handsomely printed, 
with Portrait and Life of the Author, cloth lettered, (pub. at ii. 1s.), 108. Gd. 


SCOTT'S (REV. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, with the Author’s 
last Corrections and Improvements, and 84 beautiful Woodcut Illustrations and Maps. 3 vols, 
imperial Svo (pub. at 4/, 4s.), cloth, 1. 16s. 1860 


SIMEON’S WORKS, including his Skeletons of Sermons and Hore Homilstiese, or 
Discourses digested Into one eontinued Series, and forming a Commentary upon every Book 
of the Old and New Testament; to which are annexed an improved edition of Claude’s Essay 
on the Composition of a Sermon, and very comprehensive Indexes, edited by Rev, Tuomas 
HARTWELL HORNE, 21 vols. Svo. (pub. at 10é. 10s.), cloth, 7. 78. 

The following miniature editions of Simeon’s popular works are uniforınly printed in 32mo, and 
bound sn cloth ; 

THE CHRISTIAN’S ARMOUR, 9d. 

THE EXCELLENCY OF THE LITURGY, od. 

THE OFFICES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 9d. 

HUMILIATION OF THE SON OF GOD; TWELVE SERMONS, $d. 

APPEAL TO MEN OF WISDOM AND CANDOUR,-6d. 

DISCOURSES ON BEHALF OF THE JEWS, ks. 6d. 

‘6 The works of Simeon, containing 2536 discourses on the principal passages of the Old and 
New Testament will be found pecuilarly adapted to assist the studies of the younger clergy in 
their preparation for the ulpit ; they will likewise serve as a Body of Divinity; and are By 
many recommended as a Biblical Commentary, wel! adapted to be read in families.”— Lowndes. 


' SMYTH’S (REV. DR.) EXPOSITION OF VARIOUS PASSAGES OF HOLY 
: SCRIPTURE, adapted to the Use of Families, for every Day throughout the Year, 3 vols. 8vo 
(pub. at 1. lle. 6d.), cloth, 9s. 1842 


SORTAIN’S (REV. JOSEPH) SERMONS, on some of the most important topics of 
Morality, Doctrine, and Religious Opinion, preached at Brighton, 8vo, cloth, (pub. at 12s.), 6s, 


SOUTH’S (DR. ROBERT) SERMONS: to which are annexed the chief heads of the 
Sermons, « Biographical Memoir, and General Index, 2 vols. royal 8vo (pub. at 14. é.), 
cloth, 15s. 


STEBBING’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, from the Diet of Augsburg, 
1530, to the present Century, 3 vols. 8vo (pub. at ll. 168. ), cloth, 125, 1859 


SPOTTISWOODE'S HISTORY OF THE C tod. 
the Rraut Rev. Dr. RusszLr. 3 vols, 8vo, Ni OF. SCOTLAND. Edited ‘by 


TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) COMPLETE , with E . . 
Critical ; 3 large vols. imperial 8vo, Portrait (pure a 3. 158.), cloth, re Biographical and 
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TAYLORS {ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIAGM, 
SEI leering txt mer ith a ork beng, ute uquatonahly don, the fprose 
et bola," powerful and"original thought Ita moat Srikingly original views, Boweren, 
Seer mee a ERST SEE NEIGETLSE 
ive shaken repectedy the whole intelectual tad moval werd." thenenn. 7° 
‘TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Third Edition, carefully revised. Feap. Bro 


= he dere ut une do a docs notrlae from the perusal ofeach a volume as the present 
‘TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING, | Seventh Edition, Peap. Bro, cloth, bs. 
2 aay Evening, fatural History of Rnthuslasm,’ are two noble prodaetlona.”"— 


TALON, EAN, ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or concing ons, alpha- 
afin, of ihe Princlal Terma employed Id the usual Branches of Tatelactual 


mga MEY TO.TE RRL, ning ero BO Rope 
‘and 114 beautlal woodcuts, tvo, cloth letered, (pub: ine Te ” 
BEINEN (GOD LEWES OF QHNTIAN, TEL, Zee 


TOMLINE'S (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION, TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 
On RLEMERTS Or CURIeTIAN THEOLOGY.  Goattaing Froth of tw Authentic 
td Inspiralionrıne Holy Serpiüren; a Summary ote Hsin ofthe Tara; an Asspunt 
& Sec; and a brief Sratement of the Contents of the taveral Books ofthe Old and 

‘staments’ Nlnetnnth Balin, sapstlyprated cn ne paper, lame (pub. a 82}, 
“Wall adapted aga manoa for stndent in Arial, and may be ree with advantage by th 
Pasi Put On ol ma . 
WHEELER'S, (rey. N) SERMONS: preached inthe ow 
Nou), Buntes, large {ype Ovo, lo, (pu at 100. 6) Om, 


Wikgenronces p PEACTIGAL YIEW OF, CHRISTIANITY, With comprehensive 
Mamch ofthe: Aathor bythe Her. 7 Paten, imo, printed In a large handsame pe (Pub At 


Foreign Languages and Literature. 
CLASSICS AND TRANSLATIONS, "CLASSICAL, CRITICISM, DICTIONARIES, 
GRAMMARS, COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BOOKS, ATLASES, &c. 


‘TLASES.—/ \TLAS, engraved by Sıpmar fe 
ATLASES A, NEW, GHNERAL, ET, lowed, and eocplsa Genen 


SSlarge ape, with the. 
Index. New Eeltlon, corrected to the present time, balf morocco, 2h 13s. Gd, 


s ith Histo a 
WILKINSON'S CLASSICAL, AND, SCRIPTURAL, ATLAS, wi ER 
Gita, Half bound moroctoy 1, 12.68 ied 


WILIINSONS GENERAL ATLAS. New and improved Bäition, rin al the Reioads 
Er ee 
Dr. J Edition, com 

AINSWORTH LATIN, DICTIONARY, b by Ded ny, ace Ban, 


. 
Re it J.D. Aue 
LI HERDS, BE KDITIONE.NANGER OOOH. Auer SD. 
BOURNES (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS, Latin and English, 18mo (pub. at 

‘fa. Od.), cl th, 2s, bd, 138 


the same, large paper, an elegant volume, 12mo (pub. at S¢.), cloth, du. 6d, 1838 
ee ee oe TER so, Toy di, or 
Ge tir Se 


an Species unten 
Berlin a Sie 
ee 
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DAMMH LEXICON GRACUM, HOMERICUM ET PINDARICUM. Curd Duncas, 
al to, New Edition, printed on fine paper (pub. at 5}, 5s.), cloth, 10. le. 1842 
‘An excellent work, the merits of which have been universally acknowledged by literary 
characters.”—Dr. Dibdin. 
DEMOSTHENES, translated by Lrzamp, the two vols. Bro, completein 1 vol. 12m0s 
handsomely printed in double columns, in pearl type, portrait (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s. 
DONNEGAN'’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, enlarged; with examples, literally 
translated, selected from the classical authors. Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged, care- 
fully revised, and materially improved throughout; thick 8vo (1752 pages) (pub. at 2. 26.), 
cloth, 156. 


GRAGLIA'S ITALIAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-ITALIAN DICTIONARY, with a 
(oul ray Italıon Grammar and Supplementary Dictionary of Naval Terms, 18mo, roaz 

pub. at 8s.), 4s. Gd. 

HERMANN’S MANUAL OF THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE, 
Historically considered, translated from the German, 8vo (pub. at 152.), cloth, 104: 60. 1836 

yd . Tulboys, 
“ Herman's Manual of Greek Antiquities is most important.""—Thirhoa a Hist. of Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 443. 

HERODOTUS, CAREY'S (REV. H.) GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 

HERODOTUS, adapted to the Text of Gaisford and Baehr, and all other Editions, 8vo, cloth 
pub. at 12s.), 8. 

LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature Edition, containing a full 
Account ofall the Proper names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and much useful information 
respecting the uses and habits of the Greeks and Romans. New and complete Edition, 
elegantly printed in pearl type, in 1 very thick vol. 18mo (pub. at 7s. 6d.), cloth, 6s. 6d. 

LIVII HISTORIA, EX RECENSIONE DRAKENBORCHI ET KREYSSIG; 
Et Annotstiones CREVIERIT, STROTHII, RUPERTI, et aliorum; Animadversiones NIEBUHRIT, 
WacHsMUrThHil, et suas addidit Travers Twiss, J.C. B. Coll. Univ. Oxon. Soctus et Tutor. 
Cum Indice amplissimo, 4 vols. 8v0 (pub. at 12. 18¢.), cloth, 11, le. Oxford, 1811 

This is the best and most useful edition of Livy ever published in octavo, and it is preferred 
in all our universities and classical schools. 

Livy. Edited by Prenpevizte. Livii Historie libri quinque priores, with English 
Notes, by PRENDEVILLE. New Edition, 12mo, neatly bound in roan, Se. 

the same, Books 1 to III, separately, cloth, 3e. 6d. 


the same, Books IV and V, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

NEWMAN'S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF RHETORIC; or, the Principles and Rules of 
Style, with Examples. Sixth Edition, 12mo (pub, at 5s. 6d.), cloth 3s. 6c. 

OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the 
ear.iest Period to the present Time: in which all the great Events, Civil, Religious, Scientific, 
and Literary, of the various Nations of the Worid are placed, at one view, under the eye of the 
Reader in a Series of parallel columns, so as to exhibit the state of the whole Civilized World 
at any epoch, and at the same time form a continuous chain of History, with Genealogical 
Tables of all the Principal Dynasties. Compiete in 3 Sections; viz;—). Ancient History, 
TI. Middle Ages. III odern History. With a most complete Index to the entire work, 
folio (pub. at li. 16s.), half. bound morocco, 1/. le. 

he above js also sold separately, as follows ;— 
THE MIDDLE AGES AND MODERN HISTORY, 2 parts in ı, folio (pub. at 13. 2s. 6d.), 


sewed, 158, 
MODERN HISTORY, folio (pub. at 12s.), sewed, 8». 


'§ LIVES, by the Lancuorngs. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. (pub. 
PLUTARCH'S L ES, by ANGHORNES mplete in 2 vols. 8vo. (pub. at 13. le.), 


RAMSHORN’S DICTIONAR for the Use of 
rivate Students, Translated a LATIN De ONY MES co (peo. at 7s. f Schools and 
1841 


SCHOMANN’S HISTORY © 
translated from the Latin, with e compiete Tnuss ern. Dubs at fo. 62) roth a EN NS 


A book of the same school and character as the works of HEEREYN, BozcxH, SCHLEGEL, &o 


ELLENDT’S GREEK AND EN 
Cary. 8vo, (pub. at ANG ENGLISH LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES ed ay 


STUART'S HEBREW CHRESTOM desi i 
of Hebrew Study. Third Satin, QMATHY, | 1a. ’ ed ae on. Tntrodvetion to a Course , 


This work, which was designed by its learned author to facilitate the study of Heh h 
bad a vory extensive sale in America. It formsa desirable adjunct to all H brew } ammarı, = 
and is sufficient to complete the system »finstruction in that language. ° Gr 


TAYLOR’ > . : 
YLOR 5 (ISAAC: ‚Or.ONGAR) HOME EDUCATION ; a new and enlarged edition, 


" TROLLOPE'S (REV. WM.) ANALECTA THEOLOGICA, sive . 
Conv 3 a8 Crittcal, | Philological, and eemetee Commentary on SYNOPSIS CRITI: 
Hortign and un arranged iat tuuittat nf vl toneompeitind ages of alent cpiaeae 
> arative 
on disputed texts, 2 very thick yols., Svo, cloth lettered, (pub. at iL tae), iss. ate 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. ' 99 


TACITUS, (the Latin Text), complete, from the Text of BROTIER, with his Explanatory 
Notes in English, edited, for the wee of Schools and Colleges, by A. J. Vary, M.A. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, (pub. at ll. 4s.), cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM, CURA ZEUNII, core GILES; acced. Index 
coplosissinus, Complete in 1 thick vol. 8v0, (pub. at 16e.), cloth, 8 


VIRGIL. EDWARDS'S SCHOOL EDITION. Virgilii Zneis, cura a Enwanns, et Quest 
ones Virgilianse, or Notes and Questions, adapted to the middle Forms in Schools, 2 vols in 1, 
i3mo, bound in cloth (pub. at 6s. 6d.), 3 

*,* Either the Text or Questions may be had separately (pub. at 3s. 6d.), 20. 6d. 


WILSON’S GAMES. PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. GREGORY'S COLLEGE) 
FRENCH-ENG LISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, containing full Expla- 
nations, Definidccss Z oe Ne Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Rules of 
Pronunciation in each Language. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the Academy, BOWYER, 
CHAMBAUD, Garner, LAvVEAUX hea CarnıEnza and Fain, JOHNSON "WALKER. 
1 large closely printed vol. imperial &vo, (pub. at 2/. 2s.), cloth, 16s. 


XENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR. ET LAT. SCHNEIDER! ET ZEUNII, Accedit Indey 
(Porson and ELsasLey’s Edition), 10 vols, 13mo, handsomely printed in a large type, done 
up in 5 vols, (pub. at 4/, 10s.), clo Sul 


the same, large paper, 10 vols. c crown 8vo, done up in 5 vols. cloth, 13. Se. 


XENOPHON’S WHOLE WORKS, translated by SprLmam and others. The only com- 
plete Edition, 1 thick vol. 8vo, portrait, (pub. at 15s.), cloth, 108. 


H2obels, CHorks of Fiction, Bight Meading, 


CRUIKSHANK “AT HOME” a New Family Album of Endless Entertainment, con- 
sisting of a Series of Tales and Sketches by the most popular Authors, with numerous clever and 
humorous Illustrations on Wood, by CRUIKSHANK and Szymour. Also, CRUIKSHANK’S 
UDD VOLUME, OR BOOK OF VARIETY. Illustrated by Two Odd--Fellows—SEYMOUR 
and CRUIKSHANK. Together 4 vols. in 2, fcap. Svo, (pub. at 22. 18s.), cloth, gilt, 10s. 6d. 1845 

HOWITT 8 (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. Addressed to the English, both 

Goers Abroad and Stayers at Home. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 3s. 6d. 1844 


MARRYAT'S (CAPT.) POOR JACK. Illustrated by 46 large and exquisitel beautiful 
Engravings on Wood, after the masterly Designs. of CLARKSoN STANFIELD, RB. 1 hand- 
some vol. royal 8vo, (pub. at 14s,), gilt cloth, 9s. 

MARRYAT'S PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. 8vo, with 20 most splendid 

line Engravings, after STANFIELD, engraved on Steel by CHARLES HEATH (originally pub. 
at il. 4s.), gilt cloth, 108. 6d. 


MARRYAT'S (CAPT.) PRIVATEERS MAN ©) OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
new edition, illustrared with 8 y finished Engravings on steel, in the manner of 
Stothard, fcap. 8vo. gilt clota, ss 


MARRYAT’S (CAPT.) MASTERMAN READY, or the Wreck of the Pacific (written 
for Young People). New edition, complete in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. with 92 beautiful engravings 
on wood, clothe extra, gilt, 6s 1856 


MARRYAT’S MISSION on SCENES IN AFRICA. (Written for Young P: eople). 
New edition, Rap. Bvo, with 8 Illustrations on wood by GiLBzRT & DaLzikL, cloth, ex. gilt, 5s. 


MARRYAT’S SETTLERS IN CANADA. (Written for Young Peo ople). New edition, 
fcap. 8vo., with 10 Illustrasions on wood by GILBERT and DALZIEL, cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 


MAYHEW'S IMAGE OF HIS FATHER; or, One Bo oy is More Trouble than a Dozen 
iris; a Tale, with 12 capital ingravings by Puiz. New Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth gilt, 
(pub: at 7s.), reduced to 3s. 6 


MILLER'S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE LIFE OF AN AUTHOR. By the 
Author of * Gideon Giles,’ “‘ Royston Gower,’ “ Day in the Woods,” &c. &c. 2vols. in} 
8vo, with 24 clever Illustrations by Purz ( pub. at 13s.), cloth, 68. 6d. read 

“ This work has a tone and an individuality which distinguishes it from all others, and cannof 
be read without pleasure. Mr. Miller has the forms and colours of rustic life more completely 
under his control than any of his predecessors.” —.4thenaeum. 

MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE; complete in 2 vols. post Svo, a Series of Rural 

‘ales and Sketches. New Edition, beautiful oodcuts, gilt cloth, 196 


KETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. By HEnpDRIK Conscience S 13 
$ ood Engravings (pub. at .), cloth, de td j Square 1mo, 184 
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JYubenile and Blementary Wooks, Grpmnastics, Ke. 


INustrated by Figures selected from the works of the 
A Ol ABET O F QuADRUE 18 irited En casings ofter BEROHEN, REMBRANDT, Pate 
Pav, Porrzn, &c. and with initial letters by Ma. Suaw, cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 4s 13 


the same, the Plates coleured, gilt cloth, git edges (pub. at 7e. 0d.}, 5a 


; NTH tions ; dally for 
CRABB’S (REV. G ) NEW PA EON, or Mythology of all Na ; especia r 
Pr ; with Questions for Examination on the Pian © 

the Use of choos ty '30 pleasing Lithographa (pub. at 3s.), cloth, 23. 1847 


TU 7, or Country Walke in Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
One Winter, vere ENA Ture a irany a Weodeuts (pas at 75. 6d.), cloth, gt 
edges, 3% 
’ F CHIVALRY; or, Eveninga with the Chroniclers; square 16mo, 
EVANSS on Les Dr SH (pub, at 4s. 6d.), 3s. 6d. 


THE OLDEN TIME, selected from Faoissarr. Third 
EVANS TRUE TALES OF 16 fine woodcuts, square 1@mo, gilt cloth, (pub. at 4a. 6d.), 46. 6d 


, LES AND POPULAR STORIES, translated from 
GAMMER SRETHEL 9 FAIRY TA LES Tales), post 8vo, numerous Woodcuts by Gzon® ri 


Cruixsnayk (pub. at 7s. 6d.), cloth gilt, 5s. 


- . A Story for Children of all Ages, by R. H. Hoanz. Square 
soon NATUREDB EN ihe Ss. 7 with the Plates all Age 48, 7 1856 


" FROM EASTERN LANDS. Square 12mo, Plates (pub. at bs.), 
GR mi S TALES tie coloured, 4e, 6d. ; onlin 
HOWITT AGTU AND VERSE BOOK, common e 
“ Biro ES (MARY) Boo “43 trans ue, English Verse, with French and Gennen Verses 
apposite, forming a Triglott, square 12mo, with 100 large Wood Engravings (pub. at 108, 6d.), 
extra Turkey cloth, gilt edges, 5a 1818 
This Is one of the most elegant juvenile beoks ever produced, and hea the novelty of being iz 
three Janzuages. ; 129 ‘tel 
TTIES OF THE OLDEN TIME; & Series of 29 exquisitely grace» 
HUST RAT astrative BS lier Narsery Bhymes, small éto, elegantly bound in clou. Sa. 


' EAR designed principally for the use of Young Per- 
BAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSHI RE. Sith Editon, embellished with 20 iarge and beau- 


tifal Woodeut Engravings, from Designs by Harvey, fceap. 8vo., (pub. at 7e. Gu.), cloth giit, 
3s, Od. 


LE. TRAITS A 2 TRIALS OF EARLY LIFE . A Series of Tales addressed to 
Young People. By L. BE. L. (Miss Lawpon). Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, with a beautififl 
Portrait engraved on Steel (pub. at 5s.), gilt cloth, 3s. 1645 


LOUDON’S (MNS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST ; bein ular Deseriptions, 
Taler and Anecıutes of more than 500 Animals, comprehending all the Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, &c., of which a knowledge is indispensable in Polite Education. 

. Ntustrated by upwards of 500 beautiful Woodeuts, by Bewicx, HARVEY, WHIMPEA, and 
others, post 8vo, gilt cloth, Ge, 


MARTIN AND WESTALL'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE; the letter- 
resa by the Ruv, Hapane CAUNTER, Ovo, 144 extremely beautiful Woed Engravings hy the 
hm Artists (including reduced copies of Marrın’a celebrated Picturas, Relsbazzar’s cant, 
The Deluge, Fait of Nineveh, &m.), cloth gilt, gilt edges, reduced to lay 
A most elegant present to young people. 


MARRXAT’S MASTERMAN READY, PRIVATEER’S MAN, MISSION, and SETTLEBS.. 
see previons Page. 
MERRY TALES FOR LITTLE FOLK; illustrated with upwards of Two Hundred and 
Mity Woed Engravings ; new aad improved edition, elegantly printed, extra cloth gilt, 3a, 6d. 
&,* Th is bighly popular volume contains 40 different Stories of the oldan time. 


. TAI ES OF THE Kine N NO ; Stories of Camps and Battle-fieids, 
PERCY a 8 OF ' THE KING tere and the other Chroniclers) 
2 vols. In 1, square 12mo. (Parley alze.) Fourth Edition, considerably improved, completed 
» the ant time, cabelisbad with-16 exceedingly beautiful Wood Engravanga (pub, at $e.). 
This Peautifal vorab has enjoyed a large share of success, and deservedly. 
ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY FORESTERS. By StrprHen Percy. Square 1@mo, 
8 Illustrations by Griugrt (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s. 6e., or with coloured Pilates, Se. 1850 


SHERWOOD'S (MRS.) ROBERT AND FREDERICK; a Tale for Yout feap. 8 
with 20 highly hed wood Engravinas, cloth, gilt RICK ab. at Os. AR te ee to 4% a 
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REYNARD THE FOX, THE MOST DELECTABLE HISTORY OF. uare 12mo, 
- with 24 Etchings by EVERDINGEN, extra gilt cloth, (pub. at 68.), 48.; or, with plates co 
loured, extra cloth, gilt edges, (pub. at 8s.), 63. 


SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEEN (TALES FROM), Square 16mo, plates, extra cloth, 
(pub. at 3s, 6d.), 23. 6d. ; or, coloured plates, extra cloth, gilt edges, (pub.at 4s. 6d.), 33..6d. 


STRICKLAND’S (MISS JANE) EDWARD EVELYN. A Tale of the Rebellion of 1745; 
to which is added, ‘‘ The Peasant’s Tale,” by JERFERYS TAYLOR, fcap. 8vo, 2 five Plates 
(pub. at 5s.), cloth glit, 28. 6d. 1849 


TALES OF THE GENII; or the delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of Asmar, b 
Gin CHARLES MORRELL. New Edition, collated and edited by Philojuvenis, post 8vo. wit 
numerous woodcuts and 8 steel engravings in the manner of Stothard, cloth extra just ready, 5» 


TOMKIN'S BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY, selected for the use of Youth, and 
designed to inculcate the Practice of Virtue. Twentieth Edition, with considerable additions, 
ro men ae be elegantly printed, with a beautiful Fronispisce after Hargvxy, elegant, gilt 

9 . 


YOUTH'S (THE) HAND-BOOK OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, in a Series 
of Familiar Conversations on the most interesting Productions of Nature and Art, and on 
other Instructive Topics of Polite Education. By a Lady (Mus. PaLLıszr, the Sister of 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 2 vols. in 1, fcap. 8vo. Woodcuts, (pub. at 15s.), cloth gilt, 32. 6d. 1844 


This is a very clever and instructive book, adapted to the capacities of yo eople, on the 
plan of the Conversations on Chemistry, Miner 08%; Botany, ke young people, 


oe —- gg 


Music. and Musical Works. 


THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. A Selection of the best Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
both English and Foreign. Edited by W. AyRTON, Esq., of the Opera House. 8 vols. folio, 
comprehending more than 400 pieces of Music, beautifully printed with metallic types (pub. 
at dl. 4s.), sewed, li. lls. 6d. 

The vera and Instrumental may be had separately, each in 4 vols. 16s. 


MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONIST. A Collection of Classical and Popular 
Vocal and Instrumental Music; comprising Selections from the best productions of ail the 
Great Masters; English, Scotch, and irish Melodies ; with many of the National Airs of other 
Countries, embracing Overtures, Marches, Rondos, Quadrilles, Waltzes, and Gallopades ; 
also Madrigals, Duets, and Glees; the whole adapted either for the Voice, the Piano-forte, the 
Harp or the Organ; with Pieces occasionally for the Fiute and Guitar, under the superinten- 
dence of an eminent Professor. 4 vols. small follo, comprehending more than 300 pieces of 
Music, beautifully printed with metallic types (pub. at 2/. 2s.), sewed, 16s, 


The contents of the work are quite different from the Musical Library, and the intrinsic merit 
of the selection is equal. 


MUSICAL GEM; a Collection of 800 Modern Songs, Duets, Glees, &c. by the most 
celebrated Composers of the present day, adapted for the Voice, Flute, or Violin (edited 
by JoHN Parky). 3 vols. in I, 8vo, with a beautifully engraved Title, and a very richly illu- 
minated Frontispiece (pub. at li. ls.), cloth gilt, 108. 6d. 1841 

The above capital collection contains a great number of the best copyright pieces, including 
some of the most popular songs of Brabham, Bishop, &c. It forms a most attractive volume. 


one 


| Medicine, Suraeıp, Anatomp, Chewristrp, 
3Bbpsiologp, Ke. 


BATEMAN AND WILLAN’S DELINEATIONS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 
4to. containing 72 Plates, beautifully and very accurately coloured under the superintendence 
of an eminent Professional Gentleman (Dr. CARSWELL ), (pub. at 12d, 19s.), half bound more 

[7 


“Dr. Bateman’s valuable work has done more to extend the knowledge of cutaneous diseases 
than any other that has ever appeared.”—Dr. 4. T. Thompson. 


BEHR’S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY, by BırrzTr (Demonstrator at Guy’s Hospital), 
thick 12mo, closely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at 10s. 6d.), 38. 6d. 1846 


r BOSTOCK’S (DR.) SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY, comprising a Complete View of 
| the present state ofthe Science, Fourth Edition, revised and corrected throughout, Svo, (900 
pages), (pub. at 1/.), cloth, 8. . 1894 


BURN'’S PRINCIPLES OF MIDWIFERY. Tenth and best Edition, thick 8vo, cloth 
lettered, (pub. at 16s.), 5s. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS. 


Mulch voy Frontispiece, (pabyat it, ein nn 
wine very best edition ofCelsus, Tt contains critical and me 
‘ofthe country; Bar Ic of ancient a Medical terete, aynons 
ee a aera teat ib Badia ist 
lagulariy extensive Index. m 
MAN PHYSIOLOGY, illustrated with numerous woodents, 
RISO. HMA NT se bs 
CTL ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOG) 
GES, LECTURES, ON COMPARA Wat Bor Ballon, por er, wi 
eee of Portrait, engraved on Steel, and 12 Plates, clot, maa 
CE (W) ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE. Third Edition, revised and 
SEM (LD Slooniy printed pages), (pub. at 1.41.) cloth 1. Gd. iste 
R) ESSAY ON THE GROUP, Bro, 6 Plates (pub. at 15s), cloth, $9.64. 1686 


NDON SURGICAL POCKET BOOK. ‘Thick royal 18mo. (pub. at 12+.) half 


OR.) TREATISE ON DIET AND THE DIGESTIVE FUNCTIONS, 
Gillan (pub.at124.), cloth, se. 

‘S,,PRACTICAL TREATISE ON, THE DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
‘Banton, Pinten, ick Bro (pub. at th ), cloth, 6. 6d, 

R's (SIR JOHN) CODE OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. Sixth Edition 
Ba Sick vols dro, Portralt (pub. ab 37), elath, Ta. 118 
| DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES; together with their several Connexions 
OES CRIA TIO he Mrusclen specially adepted for Students In Anatomy, numerous 
Stay thied edition, 12mo, cloth lettered (Dub. at 72-), 3s. 6d. ur 
SON'S MEDICAL ZOOLOGY AND MINERALOGY; including also an 
YEO Slaband Mineral Folens, 48 eoloured Plates, royal evo (pubs M82 2 


LLE'S MEDICAL BOTANY. Third Edition, enlarged by Sın W. Jackson 
in. 6 vola, dio, with 310 Plate ved by Sowenkr, most carefully coloured (pub. 
itz.) nalebousd moroceo, Sl. bts The Filthy or Supplementary Volume, entirely by SIR 
WSakEn, complete We sid Raton, do, 36 coloured Paws (pos mal Ian (il; 


DE MEDIGINA, Eaited by B Mrzr0an, M.D. cum Indice copiosissimo ex 
raw. 


Mathematics, 


Y'S_GEOMETRY, PERSPECTIVE, AND PROJECTION, for the use of 

YS REOME Tamcrous Woedcuia (pub. at u), eoib, Be. ford 

5 SIX_ ELEMENTAR) 8, by Dx. Iannnzz, with an Fxplanato 
IX, ELEMENTARY BOOKS: tig on Sol Govmcty vay Mio Bilden 


2N'S MECHANICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN; including Treatises on the 
2S MECHANICS FOR, ine Genet Bra]; and the Aiechanieat Fowerss 
egy Bespin ad Burgas oan Salon, gray improve, Woy (poh ay 
Freat mechanical treasure.” —Dr. Birkbeck. a 


00KS PRINTED UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 
IGWORTH'S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 500 pp. 84.64. 

TRANSLATION, OF DANTE. (Upwarda of 600 pages), extra blue cloth, 
FINES THREE MONTHS IN POWER; & History of his Political Career 
ES COMPARATIVE OSTEOLOGY, demonstrating the Archetype Skeleton 


ABP LUBRARY. NGLEPADIA, OF POLITICAL, CONSTITUTIONAL, 
EEE Er yas atn ag, 


ETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, translated by C. Cocxs, 


G's (MISS) NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN, or Examples of Female Conrag 
SEHEN NORLGBEEPESENONAN Depa Zee gree 


FAINTED BY MARBHON AND 20S, #7, MARTIN'S LANE. 
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BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


A Sears or Lirrsat Paose TaANsLATIoNs ov tHe GREEK AND Latin CLasstos 
‘WITH NOT K8 AND INDEXES. 


Uniform with the StAXDARD L1BRARY, 5s, each (except Thucydides, Bschylus, Virgil, 
forace, Cicero's Offices, Demosthenes, dppendis to <Bschylus, dristotle's Organon, 
‘all of which are 8s, 6d. cach volume). 
1. HERODOTUS. By the Rev. Henny Canr, M.A, Frontispiece, 
2 & 3, THUCYDIDES. By the Rev. H. Daze, In2Vols. (8.61. each). Frontispiece. 


. PLATO. Vol.L By Canr. [The Apology of Socrates, Crit, Plundo, Gorgias, 
 Plfotagotas, Firdrus, Theetetus, Kutkyphron, Lysis) Fron tee 


6. LIVY'S HISTORY OF ROME, literally trauslated. Vol. I., Books 1 to 8. 
6. PLATO. Vol.Il. By Davis. [The Repulfic, Timeeus, and Critias.) 
7. LIVY'S HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. IL, Books 9 to 26, 
8. SOPHOCLES. The Oxford Translation, revised. 

9. ASCHYLUS, literally translated. By an Oxonsan. (Price 8s. 64) 


EI “Appendix to, containing the new readings given in Hermann’s pastiu- 
mous edition of Atschylus, translated and edited by G. Bunazs, SLA. (Bs. 6d). 


10. ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC AND POETIC. With Examination Questions. 
11, LIVYS HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. ILL, Books 27 to 30. 
12 & 14. EURIPIDES, literally translated. From the Text of Dindorf, In 2 Vols. 
13. VIRGIL. By Davınsox. New Edition, Revised, (Price 8s. 6d.) Frontispiece. 
15. HORACE, By Suant. New Edition, Revised. (Price 8s. 64.) Frontispiece. 
16. ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. By Paor. R. W. Brownz, of King’s College. 
17. CICERO'S OFFICES. [Old Age, Friendship, Scipio's Dream, Paradoxes, &c.] 


18. PLATO Vol. IIL By @, Burces, M.A. (Euthydemus, Symposium, Sophistes, 
ET us Cache, Parnenide, Cratjlus and Mone anes 


19. LIVY'S HISTORY OF ROME, Vol. IV. (which completes the work). 
20. CASAR AND HIRTIUS. With Index. 

21. HOMER'S ILIAD, in prose, literally translated. Frontispiece. 
22, HOMER'S ODYSSEY, Innes, Ertonants, AND Bartus ov tux Faoos ax Mice. 


23. PLATO, Vol. IV. By G. Bunors, M.A. (Philebus, Charmides, Laches, The 
‘Two Alcibiades, aud Ten other Dialogues.) 


24,25, & 82. OVID. ByH.T. RILEY, B.A. Complete ins Vola, Frontispieces, 
26. LUCRETIUS. By the Rev.J.S. Warsox. With the Metrical Version of J. M. Goon, 
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Ba 27, 30, 31, & 34, CICERO'S ORATIONS. By C. D. Yoxsz. Complete in 4 Vols, yer 
Rie (Wol.’s contains also the Rhetorical Pieces.) MR 
YE 28. PINDAR. By Dawson W. Turan. With the Metrical Version of Moone. Front. Ors 


29. PLATO, Vol. V, ByG.Bunors, M.A. [The Laws] 
33 & 36. THE COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS, By H.T. Rızer, B.A. In 9 Vols. 


36. JUVENAL, PERSIUS, &. By the Rev. L, Evans, MA. With the Metrical 
Version of Girroun. Frontispiece. 


37. THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, translated chiefly by G. Bunars, A.M., with Metri- 


‘Versions by various Authors, 


98, DEMOSTHENES. The Olmnthine, Philippe, and other Public Oration, with 
Noten, Appendices, ke, by C. Kann Kunsaby. (64) 
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VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, with copieus Notes, Bio- 
ex, by the Rev.'J.S. Watson, M.A. 


ith copious Notes, by H. T. RıLzr, B.A. 


ISCHUS and TYRTAUS, by the Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 
sof CHAPMAN. Frontispiece. 


DE FINIBUS and TUSCULAN QUESTIONS, by 
Sketch of the Greek Philosophy. 


AND ECONOMICS, by E. Watroxp, M.A., with 
oduction, and Index. 


IVES AND OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT PHI- 
s by C. D. Yoxcz, B.A. 


US, y H. T. Ritxy. To which is added Smarr’s 
us. Frontispiece. 


GANON, ; 
, Analysis, Introduction and 


s. 6d. per Vol. 


ith Notes and Extracts from the best Metrical Versions, 
s. Frontispiece. 


JRE OF THE GODS, DIVINATION, FATE, LAWS, 
ed by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 


ss, Death of Socrates, Florida, and Defence or Discourse 
added a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyche; and 
nlispiece. 


POS and EUTROPIUS, with Notes and a General 
ATSON, M.A. 


The Annals. Vol. II. The History, Germania, Agri- 


or, Logical Treatises, and the Introduction 
Index, by the Rev. O. 


y the work, and containing Epinomis, Axiochus, Eryxias 

syphus, Demodocus, and Definitions; the Treatise o 

lof the World and Nature; the Lives of Plato by Dio- 
and Olympiodorus; and the Introductions to his Dec. 
inus; Apuleius on the Doctrines of Plato, and Remarks 
Poet Gray. Edited, with Notes, by G. Burcss, M.A., 
eneral Index to the 6 Volumes. 


e Deipnosophists, or the Banquet of the Learned, trans- 
A., with an Appendix of Poetical Fragments rendered 
as Authors, and a general Index. Complete in 3 Vols. 


and the VIGIL OF VENUS. A literal prose transla- 
1 Metrical Versions by Lams, GRAINGER, and others. 


ARBITER, and JOHANNES SECUNDUS, literally trans- 
Poetical Versions, from various sources; to which are 
'ARISTANETUS. Edited by W. K. KeLLr. 


HY OF STRABO, translated, with copious Notes, 
C. HamItton, Esq. In 8 vols., and Index. 


, or Expedition of Cyrus, and MEMORABILIA, er 
tated by the Rev. J. S. WATson, with'a Geographical 
SWORTH. Frontispiece. 


ind HeLuenics, by the Rev. H. Daze, and the Rev. 
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BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


64, 67, 69, 72, 78, & 81. PLINY'S NATURAL HISTORY, with copious Notes, b 
Dr. Bostock and T. H. Rırzr. In 6 volumes. Vols. I., II, IIL, [V., V. and VI. 


65. SUETONIUS. Lives of the Cesars, and other Works. Tuomson’s Translation 
revised by T. FoRESTER. 
66. DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN, AND EMBASSY, by C. Rann Kennepy. 


68. CICERO ON ORATORY AND ORATORS, by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
*,” This volume completes the Classical Library edition of Cicero. 
70. GREEK ROMANCES, Heliodorus, Longus, and Achilles Tatius. 
71 & 76. QUINTILIAN’S INSTITUTES OF ORATORY. By the Rev.J. S. Watson, 
M-A. Complete, with Notes, Index, and Biographical Notice. 2 volumes. 
73. HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, AND THEOGNIS, in Prose, by Banxs, with the 
| Metrical Versions of E:ton, TyıLer, and FRERE. 


75. DICTIONARY OF LATIN QUOTATIONS, with the Quantities markea and 
English Translations ; including Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases; 
with a Collection of above 500 GREEK QUOTATIONS. 


. DEMOSTHENES AGAINST LEPTINES, MIDIAS, 
TT, DINUISTOCRATES. By CHAnLES Rane Kan DIAS, ANDROTION, AND 


79. XENOPHON’S MINOR WORKS; translated by the Rev. J. S. Watson. 


80. ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS, literally translated, with Notes, Analysis - 
mination Questions and Index, by the Rev. Jonn H. M‘Man on, M.A. ysis, Exa 
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BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 


Uniform with the STANDARD LIBRARY, price 53., 


1. BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, & THE ANGLO-SAXON, CHRONICLE 
2. MALLETS NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. ly Bisnor Precy. With Abstrac 
of the Erbyggia Saga, by Sır WALTER Scott. Edited by J. A. BLACKWELL. 
3. WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY'S CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAN D. 
4. SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES: viz., Asser’s Life of Alfred; the Chronicles 
of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geoffry of Monmouth, and Richard of Cirencester. 

5. ELLIS’S EARLY ENGLISH METRICAL ROMANCES. | Revised by J. ORCHARD 
HALLIWELL. Complete in one vol., Illuminated Frontispiece. 

6. CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS: Richard.of Devizes, Geoffrey de Vinsauf. 
Lord de Joinville. Complete in 1 volume. Frentispiece. 

7. EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. Willibald, Sewulf, Benjamin of Tude la, 

andeville, La Brocquiere, and Maundrell. In one volume. With Map. 

8, 10, & 12. BRAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, xy 

Sim Henry ErLıs. In 3 Vols. 


9 & 11. ROGER OF WENDOVER'S FLOWERS OF HISTORY (formerly ascribed 
Matthew Paris.) In 2 Vols. 


13. KEIGHTLEY'S FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. Enlarged. Frontispiece by CRUTESHANK. 

14, 15, & 16. SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS. Edited by Smion WILKIN, 
Portrait. 3 Vols. With Index. 

17, 19, & 31. MATTHEW PARIS'S CHRONICLE, containing the History of 
England from 1235, with Index to the whole, including the portion published 
under the name of RoGErR or WENDOvER, in 3 Vols. (See 9 and 11). Portrait. 


18. YULE-TIDE STORIES, A collection of Scandinavian Tales and Traditions, edited 
by B. Tmosre, Esq. 


20 & 23, ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S ANNALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from - 
A.D. 732 to A.D. 1201. Translated by H. T. Rınry, Esq, B.A. In 2 Vols. 


21. HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH, from the Roman 
Invasion to Henry II.; with The Acts of King Stephen, &c. 
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